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TO         • 

HIS    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTY 

ItING  GEORGE  IV. 

UNDER  WHOSE  PATERNAL  AUSPICES  AND  MILD   SWAY, 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

HAS  ATTAINED,  AS  WELL  IN  WAR,  AS  IN  PEACE, 

A   DEGREE   OF   GLORY 
UNPARALLELED    IN   FORMER   TIMES; 

THESE   VOLUMES, 
INTENDED   TO   DESCRIBE   THE   CAPITAL 

OF    A 

POWERFUL  AND  ALLIED  MONARCH, 

ARE, 

WITH  HIS  MAJESTY'S  VERY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION, 

MOST  HUMBLY   AND   RESPECTFULLY    INSCRIBED 

AND    DEDICATED   BY 

THE   AUTHOR. 


PBBFACB. 

be  greater  part  of  ibose  who  might  feel  lodiiied  to 
be  fw^sent  vduDies  should,  at  the  Ttry  threshold, 
red  from  so  doing,  by  the  consderation  that  a  phjf- 
llie  aalbor  of  tbeui, — it  may  be  well  to  $tale,  once 
iiat  the  port  of  the  narrative  which  refers  to  me- 

m  treated  in  that  popular  manner,  which  the  fadiim 
ly  has  rendered  consistent  with  general  reading, 
d,  the  Author's  only  fears  on  the  present  occasioo 
K,  that  after   the  perusal  of  the  following  page^ 
Id  be  set  down  by  the  reader  as  too  much  a  man 
orld,  and  loo  little  of  a  physician,  if  he  had  not,  on 
casions,  contributed  what  was  in  his  power  tow&rda 
rovemcnt  of  medical  science  and  litemture. 
lendently  of  the  detare  he  felt  to  occupy  his  time  in 
able  a  manner  as  be  could  during  his  absence  from 
1,  by  collecting  ronterials  for  the  present  work,  the 
had  also  in  view  the  possibility  of  rendering  some 
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moral  and  political  state  of  the  people  in  general.  The 
Author^s  views  were  directed  to  the  more  obvious  features 
of  "  THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE."  Public  Institutions  and 
Public  Buildings,  external  habits  of  society,  and  the  more 
prominent  manners  of  individuals  may  be  accurately  de- 
scribed, if  personally  and  pers^veringly  inspected ;  even 
during  the  short  period  of  a  few  weeks.  But  the  cast  of 
the  mind  of  a  whole  nation,  particularly  when  that  nation 
is  made  up  of  many  and  different  elements ;  the  innate 
lineaments  of  the  soul  which  fathers  transmit  to  their  chil- 
dren for  successive  generations,  and  which,  more  strongly 
than  any  geographical  divisions,  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween one  nation  and  its  neighbour ;  the  effects  of  certain 
systems  of  education  and  of  the  principles  of  Government 
on  the  spirit,  energy,  and  intelligence  of  a  people, — these 
may  not  be  described  after  an  experience  of  only  a  few 
weeks,  because,  in  that  short  interval,  they  cannot  be  seen 
and  examined ;  and  these,  therefore,  the  writer  has  not 
attempted  to  delineate. 

The  Author  begs  that  his  Work  may  be  received  for 
what  he  intends  it — a  minute,  and,  he  hopes,  a  tolerably 
accurate  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Imperial  Resi- 
dence of  Russia ;  embracing  every  subject  which  is  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  a  traveller  visiting  that  Capital,  where 
he  will  find  no  Cicerone,  or  modern  printed  description 
of  the  city,  to  guide  him.  To  this,  he  has  added  as  much 
collateral  information  as  he  was  able  to  bring  together 
touching  other  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  on 
bis  way  to  and  ft*om  St.  Petersburgh  ;  occasionally  making 
use,  for  that  purpose,  of  materials  which  he  had  collected 
in  the  course  of  former  excursions. 


^»9u*t,  1888. 
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FORM  OF  A  MARCHE-ROUTE  AND  POSTING  DIARY, 

K^  finom  day  to  day  in  a  journey  from  London  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  back,  by  the 
Author,  in  which  Uie  distances  are  mariced,  and  the  amount  of  expense  noted ;  with 
the  smallest  number  of  horses  and  drivers  required  for  a  traveller  and  his  servant, 
with  a  light  open  carriage,  or  calash,  according  to  the  regulations  of  each  country,  as 
well  as  the  best  inns  and  places  of  resort,  with  other  necessary  observations. 


Coantrj 

Uirouch 

whkh 

we 
pMsed. 


Date, 
t 


1st. 


M 


2nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 


5th. 


Names  of  the 

priocipsl  Towns 
and  Post'bouses. 


LONDON 

Dartford 

B0CHE8T2A 

Sittingboume 

(1) 

CAKTEABU&Y 

DOVER  (2) 

Eogltsb  miles 


CALAIS.  (3) 

a  Sd  horse,  six 

months  in  winter 

Oravelines 

a  Sd  horse,  six 
months  in  wiuiei 

DUNKIRK 

a  3d  horse  all  tbe 

jear  round 

Douane* 

The  Frantien, 

are  4  lieues  from 

Dunkirk 

Fumes 

Ohistel 

OSTEND  (4) 

BRUGES 

Eecloo 


GHENT 

Quadrecht 
Alost 
Assche 
BRUSSELS 

See  p.  44,  part  1 


Distance 
inPostes 

miles, 
ieagaes, 

versts. 


Miles. 
18 

11 

15 

16 

16 


76 


Frruch 
Fo«ies. 


H 


*i 


Lteues. 

7 
2 

7k 
6 


^ 


2h 

4 

3 
3 


4H 


Amount  for 
Po»tiag. 


Ko.  of 
Horses. 


No.  of 
Drivers. 

1 


I    7  o'o    4  0 


0  16  60  3  0 

1  2  6  0  3  0 
1  4  0  0  4  0 
1     4  00  4  0 


2 
Horses 

f.    c. 
7  60 


6    0 


flr.    ct. 

5  25 
7  0 
2  0 
7  50 

6  0 

6     0 

2  60 
4     0 

3  0 
3    0 


1 

Postil. 

f.    c. 
6     0 


4     0 


Ar.    ct. 

2  66 

3  29 

0  94 
3  52 
2  72 

2  36 

1  17 
1  88 
1  41 
1  41 


Slate 

of 

healtb. 

♦ 


Suteof 

the 
weather: 

t 


Observations. 


The  amount  of  torn 
pikes  on  this  line  of 
u  about  10s. 


(1)  Rote  Inn 


(t)  Ship  Inn 

York  Hotel 

Steam  Vessel 

The  Salansander 

Charge  for  a  carriage  i 

cuinr^s,  passengers  10s 

od.  each,  servants 3s. 

(3)  Tlie  horses  through 
out  France  at  SO  $out 
each. 

On  quitting  Calais  pay 
one  half  pott  above  the 
distances 

The  French  postilions 
are  entitled  only  to  70 
centimes,  but  the  travel 
lers  had  better  give  8  fn. 
to  be  civilly  trMted 

At  Dunkirk  the  HAtel 
de  Flaodres 

The  lieue  in  Flanders 
is  half  a  French  posta 

The  price  in  Flanders 
is  1  flor.  or  8  f.  11  c.  for 
each  horse,  and  each 
poste  consisting  of  two 
leacaes.  The  postilion 
had  better  lie  paid  at  tl)« 
same  rate  as  in  France, 
which  psakes  04  ct>.  Tor 
i  Heues,  tl  tough  entttlec 
only  to  eight  stubers 

(4)  Hdtel  des  Pay* 
Ba^i.  formerly  Cour  Im 
prnale 

At  Bruges,  the  Fleui 
de  B\6 


At  Ghent,  the  Hdte 
de  la  Poste,  between  the 
poste  aux  chevaux  anc 
the  Theatre 


Hfttel  Bellevue 
— -—  De  I'Europe 
■  D'Aoglcterre 


t  These  three  colnmni  are  not  illed  up  in  the  present  case,  beinc 
complete  form.  In  the  first  column,  for  the  days  of  the  mouUi,  I 
BumW  of  days  that  elapsed  after  leaving  England. 


retained  only  to  exhibit  the  diary  in  its 
have,  in  thu  instance,  substituted  the 


X  iriemont 

.     44 

4  50 

2  11 

• 

1 

1 

1 

g        8th. 

St.  Tron 

*k 

;   4  50 

2  U 

< 

Orev 

• 

*i 

4  50 

2  11 ; 

LIEGE 

44 

4  50 

2  11 

Battioe 
Pntmian  DoMorte 

«4 

5  50 

2  58 

9th. 

AIX.LA.  (2) 
CHAPEL LE 

Scepagr  85,  p.  1. 
Julien 

6 

6    0 

2  72  { 

m 

S  hont%.  1  driver. 

Riz.Or.    His.  Gr.! 

4      li      1      24' 

t 

PniftsUn 

• 

2| 

»  «l 

0  25 

s 

lOth. 

COLOGXE  (S) 

34 

4  11| 

1     5 

BONN 

H 

4  llj 

1     5 

8 

M 

1 

Rtmmgen 

bftht  stooetoa 

tberoMlitisthrcv 

mod  A  halt 

3 

S  22| 

1 

Aodemadi 

3 

3  224 

1 

nth. 

COBLENTZ 

s 

2  15 

0  20 

by  tbe  ttooes  it  i» 
two  aad  a  tialf 

Boppjut 

»4 

>    >l 

0  25 

St.  Gov 
Bachanch 

2    5i 
2    6i 

9  174 

0  174 

DanwS 
•udt  * 

Bivazy  (5) 

8 

2  15 

0  20 

% 

Crouthe 

i 

Mine 
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Qrand. 
hike  of 

Wei- 


SAX. 

ONY 
(E) 


GcUuditeni 

Neuhof 

FULDA  <I) 

BuiUbt 

VmJ. 

HarkniU 

EI5M.CH{S) 


WEIMAR(fi) 

Eduruberge 

WeUsenfeli 

LttUen 
LEIPZIG 
Deliiuch 
BitterTeld 


6    0 
t    0 


9  0 
1  0 
I  SO 
o'lC* 
0  16 
0  IS 
0  12 
0  16 
I)  16 
0  13 
4  SO 


3  16 
7  Bo' 


0  20 
0  30 
0  30 
0  ZO 
0  26 
0  30 


2     0 
1   10 


(*)  Tha   tbutm  >Dr 


(»g    p>h'   laSJ      Our 


(Ijrim    1 


(*)T1<«  RUill 
pPrtowllfti 


xxu 


MARGHE   ROUTE 


Countrj) 
ihroagh 

which 
we 

passed. 

Date. 

Names  of  the 
principal  Towus 
and  Post-houaes. 

Distance 

in  Post 

miles, 

leagues, 

versts. 

•Amoant  for 
Posting. 

SUte 

of 
health. 

SUte  of 
.  the 
weather. 

No.  of 

Horses. 

8 

No.  of 
Drivers. 

1 

Bro.  for. 

Oei  man 
Postes. 

29| 

Rix.  Or. 

aiz.  Or. 

^ 

The  aame  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  posti- 
lion per  mile 

Treuenbritzen 

U 

1   20 

0  25 

• 

Belitz 

U 

1     5 

0  21 

FOT8DAM 

11 

1  25 

0  26 

20th. 

Zehlendoif 
BERLIN  t 

1 
1 

1   10 
1    10 

0  20 
0  20 

For  Uic  state  of  the 
road  and  innSfSeecbap- 
teis    VII.  and   VIlL 
'  part  i. 

See  p.  868,  paiti. 

Vogelfldorff. 

35| 

2     0 

1     0 

a 

• 

t  On  leaving  Berlin, 
a  charge  is  made  for 
an  extra  horse 

Mfjlen. 

3 

MUncheberg 

3f 

2  15 

1    74 

25th. 

KU8TRIN 

Baits 

4i 
3i 

3     5 
2     5 

1  174 
1     24 

A  good  inn  next  door 
to  the  post  house 

• 
< 

Landsberg 

Cross  the  riv. 
Warthe. 

3 

2     0 

1     0 

There  is  an  excellent 
inn 

Friedeberg 

^ 

2  15 

1    74 

Woldenberg 

24 

1  20 

0  25 

A  very  decent  inn  at 
the  post-house 

» 

Hochzeit 
Schloppe 

2 

1   10 
1     5 

0  20 

0  174 

From    Hochzeit   to 
Kronne  the  road  is  not 
completed 

Ruschendorf 

H 

1     0 

0  15 

DEUTSCII- 
KROKNE 

2J 

1  25 

0  274 

A  very   respectable 
mn 

26th. 

Freudenfier 

M 

1      0 

0  15 

» 

Jastrow 
Peterwalde 

3 
34 

2     0 
2  10 

1     0 

1     5 

% 

An  excellent  ina 

lu  many  of  the  ttft. 
tions  Uie  road  is  verv 
bad,  and  deep  in  sand 

Schlochau 

3 

2     0 

1     0 

KOKITZ 
See  p.  353,  part  i. 

2 

1    10 

0  20 

An  excellent  inn,  the 
landlord  speaks  French 

Czersk 

4i 

2  25      I  I2j 

1 

27th. 

Franckeufelde 

2| 

1  25 

0  174 

Stargardt 

3 

2     0 

1     0 

1 

554 

1 
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Coantrj 

Disunce 

AflKMot  for 

which 

D«t«. 

Kunesof  the 
priacipd  Towns 

iaPMt 
milet. 

Potting. 

,     State 

f       of 

Suteof 
the 

Ohsermtioos. 

Vo,  ot|  Ko.  ol 

we 

and  Post-hooMs.!  laMv««* 

Horses. 

Drivers,  hedth. 

«ratha> 

* 

pMsed. 

vertU. 

s 

1 

Meyleu 

Rix.Or 

.  Riz.  Or 

Bpo.  for. 

65§ 

DIRSCHAU 

H 

2     5 

1     2) 

at   the  post-hon^,  at 

The  Vuiula 

the    entrance    of  the 
town,  and  the  traroUor 

MARIEy- 

_           J  , 

proceeds  to  embark  on 

BUBO  (1) 

H 

1   20 

0  is 

the  frrrj,  crossing  two 
branches  of  the  VtBtola 

\    / 

» 

' 

RLBIVO  (2) 

^ 

2  25 

1  124 

(1)  A  nod  inn,  the 
Hochmdster 

Hntte 

24 

1  20 

0  25 

Since  the  new  rood 

has  been  made*  these 

Braunsberg 

3 

2     0 

1     0 

post-staUons  stand  in 
Itett  of  tJiose  prinfeed  in 
the  post  books,  or  maps 

Qailliten 

2] 

1  25 

0  274 

(«)  Stadt  Berlin 

Brandenburg 

24 

1  20 

0  25 

Nothing   can   eqnal 
ttie  beaotj  of  the  road 
from  Dinchau  to  £1- 

28th 

KONIOS. 

bing 

BERG  (S) 

2} 

1  25 

0  274 

Badly  driven  00  the 
whole  of  tlib  road 

Caymen 

4 

2  20 

1   10 

(.n)    Dentscb    Hans, 

good,  bnt  gkKMnj 

LABIAU 

3 

2     0 

1     0 

The  Tilsit  road   is 
oninteresting,  tedions. 
broken,  irregolar.  and 
knee  deep  in  sand 

• 

:S 

Mehlauken 

4 

2  20 

1  10 

GO 
GO 

Shillupischen 

3 

2     0 

1    0 

To  those  who  pref^ 
the  Strand  load.  the 
following  route  will  be 

Pi 

of  use— 

P^ 

29  th 

TILSIT  (4) 

3 

2     0 

1     0 

To  Molaen      3^  meyl. 

—  Sarnau       3      — 

—  Rositten  %k    — 

—  Midden     ^     — 

Szamaitkeh- 

men 

H 

2  10 

1     5 

—  Schwarts- 

horst       4      — 

—  Memel     3      — . 

Werdenberg 

H 

2  15 

1    74 

80| 

Norkaiten 

2 

1   10 

0  20 

By  the  TUsit  road, 
the  disuore  is  30  and 
and  a  half  meylen 

Prokiilsi 

24 

1  20 

0  25 

Persons    preferring 
to  go  by  the  Strand, 

w 

30th 

MEMEL  (5) 

3 

2     0 

1     0 

sliould  dt  spatch  an  es- 
tafeue,  or  avant  con* 
ricr,  at  each  station. 

Nimmentadt 

3 

2    0 

1     0 

to  order    the   horses, 
with  a  view  to  avoid 

« 

Frontier  of 
Prussia 

Frontier  of 
Russia 

delay :  the  charge  for 
it  is  half  a  rixthaler 
each  mile 

(4)  A  good  inn,  with 

no   name,    about    the 

^^     V  ^^  ■ 

middle  of  the  town 

polangek(6) 

0} 

0  25 

0  124 

(5)  Tlie  Rossian  Ho- 
tel, dirty  and  noisy 

(6)  A  decent,  bare, 
walled,  Jewisb4iouse, 
or  la  Poftte 

3l8t 

Total  meylen 

114  4 

' 

Verstfu. 

3  horses. 
r,    k. 

1  driver. 
r.    k. 

Rutzau 

26} 

23  62 

0  80 

Russian  custonvhouse 
at  the  entrance  of  the 

Ober  Bartau 

27 

24  30 

0  80 

village. 
Harness  Uiree  horses 

Tadeken 

25 

22  50 

0  80 

abreait  a  la  Ru%at, 

m 

32d 


SSd 


* 

3 

D 


S6th 


36th 


,  r     •#•- 

cfau,  R. 

Frauenburg 

29 

26  10 

80 

Bekhoff 

29 

26  10 

80 

Dobkm 

24 

21  60 

80 

MITTAU 

28 

25  20 

80 

Olay 

x/IPtlMI 

21J 

19  57 

80 

Ilor»a». 

at  8  k. 
each. 

RIGA 

201 

4  86 

80 

Neuer  Miihlen 

11 

2  64 

80 

Hilchensphefar 

15 

3  60 

80 

Th0  Aa  (2)  R. 

Engelhards* 
hof 

19 

4  56 

80 

Roop 

21 

5     4 

80 

Lenzenhof 

22| 

5  40 

80 

VOL  MAR 

The  Aa 

19 

4  56 

80 

Stadceln 

23i 

5  64 

80 

Otilben 

214 

5  16 

80 

Tdliu 

19 

4  56 

80 

Kuikatz 

22^ 

5  34 

80 

Uddern 

24J 

5  94 

80 

Embaeh  r. 

DORPAT 

or  Derpt 

26 
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CapnUT 

D>i>. 

«ci°?Ei!ij'" 

Duum 
loPmu 

Po. 

«"" 

2. 

Si" 

o^„..™. 

No.  Dl 
Umhi. 

Dunn. 

Bro.for. 

sraf 

'■      '• 

'•     '■ 

S7di 

lUniuPiiD. 
gom 

14 

S  36 

80 

KldnPun. 
gem(0 

Yewe 

»4 

SI 

6S6 
6    4 

80 
80 

]B,»i.mi  1.  .Ill  be 
rtur  r^j,..!.,  ud  Ml. 

Td«mille, 

13 

S  88 

eo 

FcomKuDiluFuu. 

ViJnn 

18 

4  18 

80 

(1)   A  ntj  coBTgiv 

NARVA 

Yunbourg 

S  40 
4  92 

80 
80 

Tho    romd    Ivproni 
B'.  ro.J.  is  Kugpt. 

Opoli« 

15 
234 

3  Co 
6  40 

80 
80 

kiili^rilKlM^'"  iht 

1 

Kodum 

SI 

5    4 

80 

Kupn 
Strtlo* 

IS 
331 

4  56 

fi  Hi 

80 
80 

3BUi 

8T.PBTERS. 
BUBOH 

m 

4  W 

Bo 

SUIiouij    from  llu- 

83d 
B4th 

From  St.  Pe- 
tenburgh 

Opolie 

Oi-ii 



TlinrianDDIolIlDr 
r«4>Djdr<dld««<it- 

i't 

1031 

Yew* 

88 
133 

1 

s 

1 

..■s.-iSs:r 

87lh 

BIOA 

I3a| 
1071 

1 

1 

! 

.-rfiSS''- 

j 

MITTAU 

20 
31* 

' 

1 

KJven  (a) 

IB  57 

...Si." -'•'""■ 

Ywilchky  (b) 
MechkDutii 

13J 

104 

a  30 

BO 
SO 

..'s,'.;.v.*s;'.s 

mi 

MARCHE   ROUTE 


«.r,h. 

6721  ■ 
IBi 

St>le 
boJUi. 

3£ 

0^...... 

ip.LTowin 

Bro.  for 
VEL  (1) 

r.  k. 
4  44 

r.  k. 
0  80 

Th«   wliolc  or  Wf 

I9( 

4  68 

D  BO 

ladovo 

15 

S  Go 

0  80 

■j-sagoiy 

14i 

3  41) 

0  BO 

muldof 

21  i 

5  16 

080 

Hdany 
(ol.ly 

241 

4  SO 
b  SB 

0  80 

f  NO  (2) 

221 

6  40 

9     0 
12     0 

0  80 

(I)     D«l«-     T.»r 

ii>4«  inil  paUFBgm 
p. per  rouble 

(MifU 

B2at 

1   16 

Vein 
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Coantry 

through 
which 

we 
pnsed. 

Dftte. 

K«n«tofth0 

principal  Tnwns 

ud  Poet-honset. 

Distance 
in  post- 
miles, 

versts. 

Amount  for 
PostioK. 

Stata 

of 
health. 

State   of 

the 
weather. 

ObMnrattooai 

Mo.  of 
Horses. 

a 

No.  of 
Drivers. 

1 

• 

Bro.  for. 
Koalaky 
Roshan 

Poluto 
Miles. 

43| 
2 
2 

flo.  gr. 

12    0 
12     0 

flo.  gr. 

2     0 
2     0 

Magnuszew 
The  Narew,  r. 

2 

12     0 

2     0 

• 

PULTUSK(i) 

2 

12     0 

2     0 

(1)  An  exeeUent  inn 

Dzierzenin 

24 

15     0 

2  15 

The  Bug^  r. 

Zegrze 
Yabloxma 

2 
2 

12     0 
12     0 

2    0 
2    0 

An  excellent  road 
daring  the  last  Ibur 
stages,  leading  to  War- 
saw, and  a  contiaoed 
avenoe  through  forests 

1 

P4 

9l8t 

The  VUtuJa^r. 

WARSZA- 

WA  (2) 

(Warsaw) 

Paste  Royale 

^/*^ 
Oltarzew 

Blonio 

2i 
1 

14 
1* 

1  driver. 
1  driver. 

2    74 

1     0 
1  15 
1     0 

(«)  Nfw  Houl  de 
PEurope,  see  pait  III. 

A  toll  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Vistula,  one 
rouble  and  a  half 

S  horses. 

2  horses. 

9    0 

4     0 
6     0 
4     0 

Moszna 

90CHACZEW 

If 

2 

7  0 

8  0 

1  22 

2  0 

(3)  A  Poate  Rovale 
both  to  and  from  War* 
saw.  to  be  paid  for  in 
addition  to  tbe  positive 

distance 

S^tlowa 

n 

7    0 

1  22 

LOWICZ 

u 

7    0 

1  22 

Pniewo 
Kulno 

3J 

24 

15     0 
10     0 

3  22 
2  15 

Tlie  whole  of  thb 
road  is  magnificent,  and 
thrre  are  verv  decent 
tnr.s,  kept  bj  Jews 

Glazniowa 

24 

9    0 

1  n 

• 

Klodawa 

The  Warta,  r. 

Kolo 

2f 
2i 

11     0 
11     0 

2  22 
2  22 

Turek 

34 

13     0 

3    7J 

Cekowo 

2J 

11     0 

2  22 

94th 

KALISZ  (4) 

s 

2    0 

3     0 

(4)HotcldePologne, 
the  best,  and  only  tola- 
rable 

Polish  Fron- 
tier 

1  ^sa^a** 

95 

QO 


CO 


I  (2)  (       -^^    /  3  15      I     , 

Haj-uau 
f^t^/    BuntzJau 


H^aJdj 


lau 


Schmidfoitij 
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XXIX 


CooDtrj 
LhrouKU 
which    1 

w« 

[>ste. 

1 
Nemee  of  the 
priocipal  Towo» 
and  PObCJiouae». 

>istaDc« 
in  Poti- 

nitl«s» 
Leagues, 

Versi*. 

Amount  for 
PosUot. 

Sute 

of 
health. 

State  of 

the 
veaiher. 

Obeervationt. 

Ho.  ot 
ilortes. 

No.  of 
Drivers. 

1 

Saze- 
Wei- 
mar. 

I05th 

^ 
Bro.  for. 

WEIMAR 

EEFURT 

GOTHA 

Eisenadi 

Slryten. 
80 

3 

3 

3 

31 

Rix.  Or, 

2     0 
2     0 

2     0 

Ffor.  k. 
8  45 

Rix.  Or. 

1     0 

0  20 

1  0 

Elor.  k. 
3      0 

N.  B— Althoogh  the 
winter  is  advancM.  the 
line  of  road  from  Wei* 
mar  to  Frankfort  is  as 
good  as  I  found  It 
in  the  sommer.  The 
Chauu^  •  geld  and 
Brack -geld  are  very 
heavy  on  tliis  line  ol 
road 

1 

PRUS- 
SIA. 

Saxe- 
Ootha 

Co- 
burg. 

Marksbul 
Vadi 

24 

Rix.  Or. 
1      S 

1  21 

Rix.  Or. 
0  12 

0  20 

• 

Saze- 
Wd- 

Butdar 

U 

1      S 

0  12 

mar. 

107^ 

Hunfeld 
FULDA 

2 
2 

1   12 
1  20 

0  16 
0  16 

Newhof 

U 

1     9 

0  12 

SchlUchtem 

2 

1  20 

0  16 

Hessb 

SaalmOnster 
(Jelnhaasen 

2 
2 

1  20 
1  20 

0  16 
0  16 

lOSth 

HAKAU 

FRANK- 
FORT 

Hattersheim 

CASSRL 

3 
2 

2  18 

flor.  k. 

3  0 

3     0 

1     0 

Rot,  k. 
1     0 

1  30 

Brttch-geld  at  Caiael, 
30  kreutaers 

Hetse- 

Dami' 

1144 

Orrniiin 
Pokies. 
1 

stadt. 
Hesse. 

I09tl 

Crotsthe 
JRhifte 

MAYENCE 

Niedemlm 
Wdrstadt 
I        Alzey 

1^ 

3  45- 
2  15 
2  15 
2  15 

1  52^ 

1    71 
1    71 
1    71 

The  pajment  for 
horses  as  nr  as  Saar. 
brOrh  is  in  florins  and 
kreata«rs#s  in  the  case 
of  Frankfort  Fhimthe 
latter  place  to  Forbach 
three  florins  for  S  horses 
and  each  poste.  To  the 
postilions,  one  florin 
and  thirty  kreutaers 
each  poste 

• 

< 

1 

Kircheimbo- 
landen 

StandebUhl 

Sembach 

1 

2  15 

2  15 

3  0 

1    71 
1    7i 
1  SO 

7 

I 


IfOMBi;R6 


RitUrhzch 


I 


lAAEBEUCH 


ForbMh 

St.  Avoid 

Fouligny 

llOth     CoaroeUet 
ChauMy* 

(«)M£TZ«(2) 
Onirelotte 

Bfanklft-Tour 

Ilarville 
Mftnheule* 
VERDUN 

DombAllet 

Clennont  en 
ArguiuMf 

ik.Meneaould 

Orbeval 


0| 

1 

1 


12 


Frrocli 
Potiet. 

u 

2 
1 

n 
u 
11 

2 


2 
1 


2  13    1    ; 


3     C  '   I  30 


3  0 

I  30 

fr.  ct. 

fr.  ct. 

4  50 

3  0 

6   76 

4  50 

6  0 

4  0 

S  0 

2  0 

10  0 

5  0 

8  50 

4  50 

»  75 

2  50 

4  50 

3  0 

S  75 

2  70 

6  0 

4  0 

8  0 

4  0 

• 

4  50 

2  70 

8  0 

4  0 

S  0 

2  *» 
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antry 
'oufb 
hidi 

wamd. 

Date. 

Namfsofth* 
prtDcipiil  Towns 
and  PMt4iOttS«s. 

Distanor 
In  Post- 
miles. 

I>esaes, 
Versu. 

Amount  for 
Posting. 

.    State 
of 
health. 

Suteol 

the 
weatlier 

Obsenrations. 

• 

No.  of 
Horses. 

9 

Mo.  of 
Drivers. 

1 

• 

French 
Poetes. 

frs.  cts. 

frs.  cts. 

Bro.  for. 

29i 

Epemay 

2 

8     0 

4    0 

Port-^-Binson 

2 

6     0 

4    0 

• 

DOEMAN8   (1) 

1 

3     0 

2     0 

(i;    Good  inn,    the 
Croix  d'Of 

Paroy 

U 

4  60 

3    0 

• 

Chateau 
Thiemy 

1 

3     0 

2     0 

• 

1 

La  Ferme  de 
Paris 

u 

4  50 

3    0 

S 

La  Fert^-8ou8 
Jouarre 

2 

6    0 

4     0 

St.  Jean  let 
deux  Jiuneaux 

1 

3    0 

2     0 

• 

i 
3 

MEAUX  (2) 

Claye 

BOKDT 

PARIS 

H 

2 
2 

11 

4  50 
6     0 

6  0 

7  50 

3  0 

4  0 

4  0 

5  0 

(«)  After  Meaux,  the 
great    beauty   of    the 
road  ceases,  and   Uie 
paved  avenues   begin, 
and  continue  as  far  as 
Parb 

One  additional  poste 
IS  paid  from  Bonay  to 
Paris,     called     Foste 
Royale 

116th 

St.  Denis 

MoisseUes 

Beaumont  sur 
Oise 

1 

u 

14 

10    0 
4  50 

4  50 

4     0 
3    0 

3     0 

When  a  poste  roy^ 
ale  U  paid  in  addition 
to  the  regular  distance. 
It  Is  usual  to  give  the 
postilion  hnjwirboirt 
In  proportion 

One  additional  poste 
is  paid  from  Paris  to 
St.  Denis 

Puiseux 

NoaiUes 

BEAUVAIS 

li 
H 
IJ 

3  75 

4  54 

5  25 

2  50 

3  0 
2  75 

< 

The  road  from  Paris 
to  Calais    is    not    so 
good  as   many  others 
oo  the  Continent,  and 
ought  to  be  better,  con. 
sideriog  how  much  It  is 
frequented- 

Marseilles 

OBAVVIL- 
*      LIER8 

Poix 

* 

6  75 

3  75 
5  25 

4  50 

2  50 
2  75 

There  are  three  roads 
to  Calab:  1.  By  Beau- 
vais:«,  by  Amiens;  S, 
by  St.  Pol  and  Ayre. 
The  first  is  tlie  shortest: 
but  all  are  equally  bad 
and  uncomforuble,  and 
not  creditable    to  the 
nation.    The  pavement 
lasts  as  (kr  as  Puiseux. 

Camps 

H 

4  50 

3     0 

The  Inns  are  very  bad 
till  you  reach  Beauvais. 

Airaines 

m 

H 

3  75 

2  50 
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ST.  PETERSBURGH  IN  1827. 


PART  FIRST. 

JOURNEY  FROM  LONDON  TO  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FLANDERS. 


Departure  from  London.  —  Dover.  —  Advice  to  Invalids.— 8team« 
packet.  —  Remedies  against  Sea-sickness.  —  Calais.  —  Reciprocal 
contrast.  —  Colony  of  the  King's  Bench.  —  A  Fashionable  Self- 
exile.  —  Coast  Road.  —  Improvements  at  Dunkirk.  —  Douanes.  — 
OsTBND.  —  Dreadful  explosion.  —  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  and  the 
late  Dutch  Ambassador  in  London.  —  Ostend  Oysters.  —  Bruges. 
—  Sunday  Catechism.  —  Ghent.  —Central  House  of  Correction.  — 
The  New  University.— St.  Bavon.— The  Belfry.— Botanic  Garden 
and  Botanic  Society.  —  Sakn9  de  Fhre,  —  Exhibition  of  Paintings. 

.  Modem  Flemish  Painters.  —  Canals.  —  Agricultural  Aspect  of  the 
ICoontry.  —  Approach  to  the  CapitaL 

About  the  middle  of  July  1827,  at  the  conclusion  of 
what  in  London  is  called  ^^  The  Season,^  I  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  accompany,  on  his  return  to  Russia,  Count 
Michel  Woron2ow^  a  distinguished  nobleman,  high  in  the 

VOL.   I.  B 


2  REASONS   FOR   THB  JOURNEY. 

military  service  of  his  sovereign^  who,  with  his  Countess, 
had  come  to  England  for  a  few  months  to  see  his  relations. 
I  was  the  more  readily  induced  to  accept  such  an  en- 
gagement, as  I  hoped,  by  extending  my  professional  ser- 
vices, beyond  the  present  moment,  to  two  individuals,  wha 
had  for  a  series  of  years  honoured  me  with  their  confidence, 
to  evince  my  gratitude  to  them  for  former  acts  of  kindness. 

My  own  health,  too,  had  become  so  indiflFerent  towards 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  in  consequence  of  unremitting 
attention  to  a  profession^  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  it  is  fully  as  arduous  as  it  is  gratifying ;  that  my 
friends  felt  it  necessary  to  recommend  a  temporary  sus- 
pension from  public  and  private  practice,  and  an  excursion 
to  the  Continent. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  family  affairs  with  distant 
relations  intervened,  which  required  my  presence  abroad  ; 
and  when  my  agreement  with  the  General  was  concluded, 
I  had  already  taken  steps  for  absenting  myself,  for  a  very 
short  time,  from  London,  without  causing  any  inconve- 
nience either  to  private  patients  or  to  the  public  institutions 
to  which  I  have  belonged  for  many  years. 

A  journey  to  Russia,  even  in  this  wandering  age,  is  not 
undertaken,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  same  light  heart, 
with  which  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless  leap  into  the 
britshka  that  is  to  land  them  safely  at  the  Hotel  de  Rivolij 
or  at  some  other  equally  extravagant  establishment  in  that 
Babylon  of  Pleasures,  Paris.  English  travellers,  who  have 
favoured  us  with  an  account  of  their  visits  to  that  northern 
country,  have  taken  care  to  prevent  all  such  pleasing  im- 
pressions. As  for  myself,  I  confess,  that  on  reading  Clarke 
and  Lyall,  and  other  accounts  of  Russia  published  in  Eng- 
land, I  felt  almost  frightened  at  the  idea  of  having  to  en- 
counter such  an  interminable  series  of  privations  and  discom- 
forts as  the  journey  in  contemplation  was  about  to  entail 


ENGLISH  WRITERS  ON   RUSSIA.  3 

upon  me,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  two  writers. 
And  when  I  considered  that,  in  addition  to  suffering  all  the 
inconveniences  alleged  by  those  gentlemen,  I  should  have  to 
come  back  during  the  severe  part  of  the  winter,  I  began  to 
think  that,  as  the  father  of  a  numerous  and  young  family, 
I  had  been  rather  too  bold  and  heroic  ia  engaging  in  so  pe- 
rilous an  undertaking.  *^  Mercy  upon  me  !^''  I  exclaimed, 
after  closing  the  ponderous  quarto  of  the  late  worthy  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy,  and  the  lighter  pages  of  the  author 
of  "  The  Character  of  the  Russians,*^ — "  Mercy  upon  me ! 
I  am  to  be  fleeced,  cheated,  and  laughed  at ;  I  shall  lie  with- 
out a  bed,  starve  on  black  bread,  and  swarm  with  vermin. 
The  villages  are  of  mud,  and  the  towns  of  logs  of  wood,  and 
the  two  capitals  moonshine.  There  is  no  chance  of  seeing  a 
handsome  woman  ;  the  gentlemen  are  all  ignoramuses,  and 
the  common  people  brutes.  The  government  is  despotic  ; 
the  poUce  troublesome ;  and  the  dogs  bite  differently  from 
English  dogs.*  What  is  to  become  of  me  !  I  had  better 
go  once  again,  if  I  must  go  at  all  for  relaxation,  to  the 
region  of  *  the  plague,  or  to  that  delightful  spot.  Sierra 
Leone,  or  among  the  Johnny  Newcomes  at  Jamaica,  with 
the  chance  of  catching  the  yellow  fever  for  the  second  time, 
than  to  expose  myself  thus  to  a  certain  martyrdom.*^ 

In  this  manner  did  I,  for  many  a  day,  ponder  on  what 
I  was  about  to  undertake ;  debating  with  myself,  whether 
it  might  not  be  wiser  to  gi^e  up  the  thing  altogether; 
until  at  last,  recollecting  that  I  had  read  in  some  recent 
publications  of  English  tourists,  similar  abominations  told 
against  Italy,  which,  from  experience,  I  knew  to  be  as 
true  as  that  St.  PauPs  is  the  finest  church  in  the  Christian 

*  In  all  this  there  is  no  exaggeration  on  my  part ;  every  assertion 
IB  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  two  works  alluded  to* 
Tike  only  difference  is,  that  there  the  assertions  are  made  with  all  the 
gravity  of  men  in  earnest. 
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world,  and  the  Thames  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  (two 
not  uncommon  expressions  in  the  mouths  of  some  [English 
travellers) ;  I  came  to  the  resolution  of  ^'  suspending  my 
judgment/'  till  I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  heard  with 
my  own  ears,  and  formed  a  proper  estimate  of  ^*  things 
as  they  are,^  from  personal  observation.  The  following 
pages  will  show  how  agreeably  I  have  been  disappointed. 

The  preparations  for  the  journey,  which  had  before 
gone  on  rather  slowly^  now  proceeded  briskly;  and  in  a 
few  days  I  was  ready  to  join  my  party. 

These  preparations  consisted  chiefly  of  provisions 
against  the  cold  weather,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  fur 
pelisse,  and  a  pair  of  very  large  boots  to  pull  over  %hfi 
ordinary  chaussure^  which  boots  were  made  of  sealskin 
outside  and  bearskin  within,  an  article  that  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me  in  St.  Fetersburgh;  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  worsted,  flannel,  and  chamois-leather  apparel, 
a  pair  of  leather  sheets  lined  on  one  side  with  Welsh- 
flannel,  and  calico  sheets,  in  order  to  expedite  the  making 
of  the  bed ;  a  pillow,  which  serves  to  support  your  back 
in  the  carriage,  and  your  head  at  night  by  the  addition  of 
a  pillow-case,  together  with  a  travelling-cap,  plenty  of 
linen,  and  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  object  and  character  of  my  mission  required  that 
I  should  have,  also,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  medicines,  and 
the  necessary  instruments  forlsurgical  operations  in  case  of 
accidents  or  broken  limbs ;  and  I  regret  that,  in  addition 
to  all  these,  I  filled  every  remaining  crevice  of  the  carriage, 
which  I  occupied  singly,  with  books  on  physic,  and  works 
of  travels,  and  guides,  and  maps,  without  end,  all  of  which 
I  found  nearly  useless.  The  first  I  had  no  time  to  read, 
because  I  had  other  things  to  do ;  and  the  second  I  did  not 
consult,  because  I  was  not  long  in  discovering,  that  as 
things  change,  and  printed  pages  do  not,  the  latter  can- 


Dot  always  be  relied  upon  for  a  correct  account  of  the 
former. 

At  last,  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure  arrived,  aud  the 
party  set  off,  for  Dover,  on  the  20th  of  September,  in  three 
carriages,  (one  of  which  carried  the  cook  and  the  batlerie 
de  cuisine,)  on  the  best  and  finest  road  in  England,  and 
readied  tlie  York  Hotel  in  due  lime. 

As  a  professional  man,  acquainted  with  those  diseases  and 
constitutions  which  are  benefited  by  a.  residence  at  the  sea- 
side, I  may  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  situation  of  this  sea-port  town.  Dover  is  very 
much  improved  in  its  appearance  within  the  lust  few  years. 
It  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  particularly  at  the  south-east 
end,  and  in  many  purls  embellished.  There  is  fair  sea- 
bathing, with  the  best  establishments  I  have  ever  seen  on 
this  coast  for  warm  and  cold  sea-baths,  and  for  all  other 
applications  of  sea  water  to  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  or 
health.  The  new,  as  well  as  the  old  lodging-houses  are  clean, 
and  on  moderate  terms.  The  situation  of  those  nearest 
to  the  sea-side,  facing  the  south  and  south-west,  is  highly 
desirable,  gay,  and  warm.  Such  houses  are  sheltered  from 
the  easterly  wind,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  town  from  the  winds 
of  all  the  northern  quarters,  by  the  two  celebrated  ridges  of 
rocks  which  flank  the  town,  and  wall  it  all  round  and  behind 
to  a  gigantic  height.  The  air  is  pure,  and  by  the  recent 
improvements  in  the  harbour,  the  retreating  tide  does  not 
produce  that  penetrating  smell  which,  to  some  delicate  con- 
stitutions, is  so  unpleasant  and  injurious.  The  vicinity  of 
flint  chalk  hanging  in  large  masses,  about  the  outskirts  of 
Dover,  prevents  all  moisture  from  long  loilering  in  the 
atmosphere  that  hovers  over  the  town.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  remark,  while  cruising  in  a  man-of*war,  a  great 
many  years  ago,  in  this  part  of  the  Channel,  that  during 
damp  and  very  foggy  days,  when  the  whole  line  of  coast 
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was  concealed  from  our  view  by  a  dense  atmosphere,  the- 
white  cliffs  of  Dover  and  the  town  were  the  first  to  emarge 
out  of  this  concealment ;  not,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  by  the 
gradual  rising  of  the  fleeqr  veil  which  hung  before  them, 
but  by  the  almost  sudden  absorption  of  the  vapoury  at* 
mosphere  which  promptly  disappeared,  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  as  Deal,  for  instance,  continued  in 
obscurity. 

.  To  these  local  advantages,  which  are  almost  peculiar  to 
this  place,  others  are  to  be  added,  which  are  deddedly 
unique,  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  resident  invalid. 
J  allude  to  the  facility  of  transporting  oneself  to  a  totally 
different  country  and  climate  in  a  few  hours — and  to 
the  daily  agrement  of  witnessing  as  much  <^  the  bustle,  as 
is  agreeable,  attending  the  arrival  and  departure  of  sove- 
reign princes  and  subjects,  of  every  colour,  character,  and 
degree,  both  males  and  females,  with  their  bags  and  bag- 
gages, their  smuggled  articles,  and  articles  which  one  would 
be  paid  for  to  smuggle.  Then  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first 
to  hear  the  news  from  foreign  parts»  and  of  listening  to  fifty 
bamboches  telling  stories  in  every  language  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  which,  by  living  at  Dover,  one  is  sure  to  enjoy, 
is,  with  many  persons,  an  invaluable  recommendation  to  a 
country  residence.  To  hypochondriac  patients,  too,  this 
very  circumstance  renders  Dover  a  far  preferable  4ejour  to 
any  other*  Persons  suffering  from  what  have  been  styled 
stomach  and  liver  complaints— labouring  under  dyspepsia 
or  indigestion,  after  having  gone  through  a  r^ular  course 
of  blue  pill,  or  carb6nate  of  soda;  breakfasted  on  brown 
bread  and  swallowed  loads  of  mustard  seed  with  little  suc- 
cess, will  find  a  residence  of  two  or  three  months  at  this 
place  more  productive  of  good,  by  simply  attending  to 
diet  and  using  the  sea-bath.  To  the  bilious,  instead  of 
taking  constant  medicine,  I  recommend  embarking,  when 
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the  day  is  fine,  pn  board  a  aaiUnn^-packet,  and  ctom  orer  to 
Calais  or  Boulogne,  in  hopes  of  being  made  sea-sick.     This 
operation  empties  the  stomach  more  effectaallj  than  can  be 
done  by  means  of  emetics,  so  justly  esteemed  in  cases  of  ob- 
structed or  regurgitating  bile.     This  plan  may  be  adopted 
twice,  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  two  or  three  months' 
residenoe,  if  occasion  requires  it,  and  should  invariably  be 
followed  by  equitation,  or  airing  in  a  carriage,  extended  to 
somedistanoe  in  the  country.   With  these  recommendatioos, 
Ihaye  sent  toDovor  a  oonnderabk  number  of  patients  within 
the  last  eight  years,  all  of  whom  have  got  well,  and  have 
liked  the  system  and  place  exceedingly ;  and  as  the  pe€ffie 
there  are  civil,  and  all  the  neoesasries,  as  wdl  as  luxuries 
of  life,  are  to  bo  procured  at  a  reasonable  rate,  there  appears 
00  reason  why  Dover  should  not  be  included  in  the  list  ci 
thoite  sea-port  towns  which  enjoy  the  patronage  and  good 
opinion  of  the  London  physicians. 

To  people  who  are  not  invalids,  but  who  arrive  at  Dover 
to  get  out  of  it  and  across  the  water  as  fast  as  they  can, 
the  establishment  a!  steam-packets  on  this  station  has 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  blessings.  Certainty  and  dis- 
patch are  two  requisites  which,  until  the  adaptation  of 
steam  to  navigation,  travellers  conld  only  bespeak  from  the 
drivers  of  post-chaises  and  stage-coaches.  They  can  now 
be  looked  for  at  sea,  where  their  value  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  recollection  of  former  disappointments,  cruel  deten- 
tions, and  many  hours  spent  in  endeavouring  to  reach,  by 
zigzag  lines,  the  wished-for  port,  which  we  may  reach  now 
straight  and  speedily. 

The  two  Government  steam^vessels  at  this  port,  which 
carry  the  mail,  and  start  every  day,  except  Sunday  and 
Monday,  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  extremely  well  conduct- 
ed. The  command  of  them  is  confided  to  naval  officers, 
which  circumstance  is  alone  a  powerful  recommendation. 
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Our  party  had  no  farther  trouble  about  embarking  than 
that  which  attends  the  mere  matter-^f-form  examination  of 
the  baggage  by  the  Custom-house  officers.  The  very  serious 
inconvenience  and  delay  experienced  in  pulling  carriages 
to  pieces  before  they  were  shipped,  which  used  to  occur 
not  many  years  ago,  no  longer  exists ;  as  carriages  <^  all 
sizes,  with  all  their  packings,  are  embarked  on  board  the 
steamer  at  a  short  notice,  and  without  the  least  difficul^. 
Ours  were  put  on  board  the  Salamander,  a  very  handsome 
and  fast-sailing  vessel,  with  two  engines  of  sixty-horse- 
p!^er;  and  we  followed  them  soon  after,  crossing  the 
Channel  in  two  hours  and  a  half 

Sea-sickness  has  puzzled  more  grave  doctors  than  one 
Most,  nay,  all  of  them,  have  ransacked  their  brains  to  dis- 
cover in  what  it  consists,  and  what  it  arises  from ;  when  it  is 
plain  enough  that  it  consists  in  vomiting,  or  in  something 
like  it,  and  must  arise  from  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  ves- 
sel, for  nobody  is  sick  on  shipboard  in  a  pond.  Better  it 
had  been,  to  have  applied  themselves  to  the  discovery,  more 
empyrico^  of  something  that  would  prevent  so  disagreeable  a 
complaint.  But  this  is  left  to  old  women,  like  some  other 
branches  of  physic ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the 
knowledge  of  certain  articles  which  are  said  to  be  infallible, 
such  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper  laid  on  the  chest,  or  an  andulet 
of  yellow  saffron  sewed  up  in  a  green  bag,  and  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  On  the  present  occasion,  having  neither 
of  these  at  hand,  I  had  no  other  resource  but  to  submit 
to  fate,  and  much  good  it  did  me. 

To  the  Countess,  however,  of  whose  health  I  had  ta- 
ken charge,  and  who,  I  understood,  suffered  considerably 
from  sea-sickness,  I  administered,  immediately  befiore  em- 
bariting,  forty-five  drops  of  laudanum.  She  remained 
during  the  whole  of  the  passage  in  her  own  carriage,  and 
declared  to  me,  that  not  only  she  had  not  been  iU,   but 
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that  she  had  not  even  experienced  the  slightest  of  those 
appalling  qualms  which  rob  the  cheeks  of  the  most  stout- 
hearted of  their  bloom,  and  unman  us  alL  Assuming  the 
state  of  the  stomach  during  sea-sickness  to  be  one  of  irrita- 
bility, this  happy  effect  of  opium  can  readily  be  under- 
stood. I  again  tried  it  on  my  return  to  England,  and 
with  the  same  success.  This  hint  may  be  of  service  to 
many  this  summer. 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  to  us  at  the  termination  of 
an  eight  league  voyage !     We  left  behind  an  open  town, 
fearlessly  spreading  its  dwellings  on  either  side,  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  we  now  stand  before  another  town,  the  houses 
of  which  are  huddled  together  by  ramparts  and  parapets, 
within  which  there  is  no  admission,  but  through  particular 
gateways.     When  we  embarked,  the  quay  was  lined  with 
a  great  multitude,  dressed  almost  uniformly,  and  well-be- 
haved ;   at  our  landing,  we  had  to  pierce  a  throng  that 
crowded  the  mole,  vociferating  in  every  key-note  of  the 
treble  scale,  variously  agitated,  like  the  paste-eels  that  one 
sees  through  the  microscope,  and  looking  not  unlike  the 
motley  group  of  beggars  that  besiege  the  avenue  of  a  con- 
vent abroad  on  almsdays.     Once  safely  landed,  on   your 
way  to  an  inn,  this  reciprocal  contrast  is  no  less  striking^. 
The  guide,  whose  services  you  have  accepted,  addresses 
you  with  all  the  eagerness  and  empressement  peculiar  to  his 
nation.     His  ^*  i  Pinstant^  and  '^  tout  de  suite ^^^  pronounced 
at  your  least  word  of  command,  is  accompanied  by  a  bust- 
ling vivacity  that  bespeaks  the  earnestness  of  compliance* 
The  waiter,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  trifling  assistance  at 
Dover  you  have  requited  with  some  few  shillings,  thanks 
you  with  a  low  murmur  and  an  awkward  bow,   quite  in 
character  with  his  ^^  Coming,  Sir  !^  bawled  at  the  sound  of 
your  bell,  but   accompanied  by  action  ill  suited  to  the 
words.     Here  you  walked  on  easy  trottoirs  from  the  inn  ; 
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across  the  Channel  you  pick  your  way  through  mud  and 
filth  on  a  rainy  day,  or  get  your  ai^kles  dislocated  by  the 
slipperiness  of  angular  stones  in  dry  weather.     When  you 
enter  Dessein^s  at  Calais*  the  magnitude  of  the  estaUish* 
ment,  the  size,  and  height,  and  number  of  the  afMurtmeiits, 
with  their  trumeaux,  ormolus,  and  damask  curtains,  strike 
you  with  astonishment;  for  you  have  just  l^t  the  York, 
or  the  Ship,  with  their  four-feet   square  parlours,  and  a 
narrow  passage  leading  to  them,  instead  of  an  extensive 
courtyard  and  garden.     But,  per  contra  ;  at  DesSein's,  the 
apartments  are  uncarpeted,  some  of  the  floors  are  of  the 
colour  of  boiled    lobsters,   and    the  hearth,    black    and 
dovenly,  emits  more  smoke  than  warmth,  from  the  tindery 
faggot,  that  disappears,  like  the  vanities  of  this  world,  in 
a  minute,  and  the  green  billets  that  hiss  and  drop  tears^ 
and  now  and  then  shoot  a  small  fiery  rocket  into  your  coat 
or  /»f//i-coat ;  whereas,  at  the  Ship,  or  at  the  York,  the 
Wilton  and  the  Brussels  are  equally  spread  under  your 
feet ;  and  a  heap  of  blazing  Wallsend  within  the  bars  of  a 
bright  grate,  give  out  a  cheerful  and  permanent  warmth. 
Then  comes  the  important  point  of  eating,  upon  which  I 
scarcely  venture  to  say  much,  as  I  am  only  sensible  of  the 
contrast  existing  on  that  score  between  the  two  countries, 
without  being  a  sufficient  judge  to  decide  upon  it.     The 
late  Dr.  Kitchener  used  to  say,  that  a  French  potage  is 
worth  a  whole  English  dinner ;  and  he  was  a  great  au- 
thority in  such  matters.     This  contrast  may  be  pursued 
farther,  but  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  ascertain  if  it 
exists  equally  in  matters  of  greater  importance. 

Calms,  since  the  peace,  has  become,  for  the  English,  the 
asylum  of  the  unfortunate.  The  gentleman  who  is  not 
clever  enough  to  cast  up  his  accounts  with  Government, 
and  yet  likes  not  to  receive  a  lesson  on  the  subject ;  he 
who  has  mistaken  the  debtor  for  the  creditor  side  of  his 
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cash-book  al  his  bank^ s ;  a  third  who  is  tired  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  StuUxes  and  the  Nugees;  another 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  in  a  few  thousands 
for  an  ^'  a^airg  de  comr;*'  all  these  and  many  more  find 
a  comfortable  shelter  in  th»  colony  of  the  King's  Bench. 
BeMdes  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  roam  to  a 
greater  distance  than  in  the  mother-country,  and  stajdng 
out  after  dark,  which  the  colonists  enjoy  in  this  place, 
there  are  other  conveniences  and  facilities  belonging  to 
CalaiSf  wlucb  render  it  a  desirable  residence. 

We  learned  that  one  of  these  voluntary  exiles,  once  the 
leader  of  tan,  not  at  all  an  enemy  to  snuflTor  to  tlie  boxes 
that  hold  it,  is  lodged  very  comfortably  at  a  bookseller^s, 
not  a  mile  distant  from  Dessein's,  and  that  he  has  been 
resident  there  for  the  last  ten  years,  without  once  sleeping 
out  of  the  house.     He  lives  rather  retired,  but  objects  not 
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to  the  visits  of  many  of  his  old  friends,  who,  on  passing 
through  Calais^  make  it  a  point  to  call  on  this  exquisite 
specimen  of  the  refined  gentleman.  His  mode  of  living  is 
rather  monotonous  and  sedentary.  He  writes  and  reads  a 
great  deal,  or  converses  with  his  landlord,  who  is  a  most 
intelligent  person,  formerly  an  associate  of  Miranda,  with 
whom  be  went  tp  South  America.  Although  he  complains 
of  not  being  rich,  his  apartments  are  said  to  be  furnished 
with  the  most  superb  61/A/  meubles,  most  of  which  were 
purchased  and  selected  by  him  with  great  taste,  at  Dun* 
kirk,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds.  The  land- 
lord speaks  with  great  regard  of  his  inmate,  with  the 
whole  history  of  whom  he  appears  to  be  well  acquainted. 

In  my  observations  respecting  Dover  as  a  residence  for 
invalids,  I  ventured  to  mention,  as  one  of  its  advantages,  the 
facility  it  afforded  of  changing  climate  in  a  few  hours,  by 
crossing  over  to  Calais.  There  must  certainly  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  fancy  in  the  sudden  improvement 
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which  man)'  experieace  in    their  feelings  and  general  ita 
of  heahh  by  leaving  England  and  coming   to  this  place^ 
This    was   strongly  exemplified,   in    a  particular    iitanaer3 
by  the  lady  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  accompany  in  thii 
present  instance,  as  well  as  by  myself,  who  had  been  mud 
indisposed  for  a  considerable  time.  The  health  of  that  ladf  I 
had  been,  of  late,  very  indifferent,  but  no  sooner 
put  her  foot  on  the  French  shore  than  she  t>egan  to  fed  I 
much  less  unwell ;  and  in  proportion  as   she  penetrated 
farther  into    the    country,   so  did    her    recovery    proceed. 
Nor  was  the  change  in   regard    to  my    own  indisposition 
less  striking.      In  about  four-and- twenty  hours  after  mj  J 
arrival  at  Calais,  I  had  lost  many  of  the  most  disagreesbl^l 
symptoms  of  my  complaint.  " 

The  three  carriages  were  again  put  in  motion  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  when,  having  bid  an  affectionate  fare- 
well to  Prince  G ,  who  had  crossed  over  with  us  from 

Dover,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  and  Rome  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission,  we  passed  through  La  Porle  da  Nurd,  and 
took  the  road  leading  to  Flanders.  To  judge  of  France 
by  the  appearance  of  the  country  through  which  this  road 
passes,  of  the  ill-cultivated  fields  with  their  dwarf  walls  of 
mud,  the  marks  of  desolation  and  discomfort  everywhere 
visible,  a  stranger  would  feel  tempted  to  think  that  he  was 
among  people  either  little  advanced  in  civilization,  or  tired 
of  civilization,  and  relapsing  into  a  st.ite  approaching  to 
barbarism.  Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  road  itself  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  more  reverence  for  the  country.  Roughly 
pOiVed  in  the  middle,  with  deep  mud  on  each  side,  which 
is  impassable  during  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
summer  horribly  dusty,  it  shakes  carriage  and  passenger 
unmercifully,  and  has  not  one  redeeming  quality  besides. 
The  dilapidated  fortifications  of  Gravelines  remind  one 
of  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Marshal  de  Thermes  by  the   i 
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Lieutenant  of  Charles  V.  who,  fearing  that  the  French 
might  afterwards  attack  the  town,  ordered  it  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  bastions,  and  made  of  it  a  regular 
fortified  place,  about  the  year  1558.  The  insalubrity  of 
Gravelines  is  such,  that  the  streets  are  deserted,  and  the 
military  have  an  actual  dread  of  forming  part  of  its  gar- 
rison^ as  the  saying  in  the  French  army  sufficiently  proves  -. 

"  Dieu  noas  garde  de  gamison, 
A  Gravelines  ou  Brian^on." 

From  Gravelines,  the  road  leans  towards  the  sea-coast, 
and  passes  between  a  wide  sandy  plain  on  the  right,  and 
the  shore  on  the  left,  and  reaches  Dunkirk  after  going 
through  Mardich  ;  a  wretched  place,  with  the  remains  of  the 
canal,  ditches,  and  sand-pits,  the  work  of  Louis  the  XlVth, 
who  intended  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  port  and  citadel  of 
Dunkirk,  which  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  compelled  him  to 
demolish. 

Dunkirk  is  an  important  sea-port.  The  town  boasts  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  great  mariner  John  Bart,  and 
has  figured  in  the  annals  of  many  a  bloody  campaign. 
After  Gibraltar,  no  sea-fortress  has  been  more  keenly  dis- 
puted. Burnt  by  the  English  in  the  foui*teenth  century, 
taken  by  the  Marshal  de  Thermes,  and  surrendered  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  many  years  afterwards ;  again  conquered 
by  the  Duke  D^Enghien,  and  lost  to  the  Spaniards  once 
more.  Turenne  took  possession  of  it  after  the  celebrated 
battle  "des  Dunes,''''  in  which  year  Louis  the  XlVth 
surrendered  it  to  Cromwell,  and  recovered  it  from  the 
Second  Charles  for  the  sum  of  six  millions  of  francs.  In 
modem  times,  too,  even  to  the  year  1798,  this  ill-fated  town 
experienced  a  variety  of  vicissitudes  from  which  it  suffered 
materially.  New  fortifications  have  been  erected,  and 
the  old  made  stronger.     Several  new  buildings  have  been 
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added,  especially  large  magazines,  capable  of  holding 
vast  quantity  of  provisions  for  sustaining  a  long  si^e  ^* 
Within  the  last  few  years*  great  and  important  improvi 
ments  in  regard  to  the  port  and  canal  navigation  have 
efiected  ;  and  a  large  circular  bason  has  been  formed  to  re< 
ceive  the  water  during  the  spring-tides*    These  and 
measures  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  great 
bar  of  sand  which  lies  across  the  harbour,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  that  the  latter  will,  ever  after,  remain  free  from 
that  impediment  to  a  safe  navigation. 

The  population  of  Dunkirk,  which  amounts  to  about 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  has  reason  to  rejoice  at 
these  operations,  as  they  must  necessarily  prove  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  import  trade,  which  they  carry  on  with  every 
nation  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  church  of  St.  Eloi 
presents  to  the  traveller  one  of  the  finest  porticoes  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  columns  of  imposing  size  and  dimen- 
sions, erected  in  front  of  a  building  of  the  most  mesquin 
appearance.  The  only  other  object  worth  noticing,  is  the 
bust  of  John  Bart,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  Place 
Dauphinen  a  square,  planted  with  trees.  In  one  of  the 
principal  streets  is  the  Hotel  de  Flanders,  at  which  we 
stopped  to  dine,  and  were  well  entertained.  The  house  is 
large,  commodious,  and  clean  throughout. 

On  quitting  Dunkirk,  we  passed  through  a  gate  which 
leads  to  the  port,  or  arsenal,  neatly  paved,  fianked  on  the 
right  by  clean  and  well-built  warehouses,  and  on  the  left 
by  a  sort  of  open  dock  or  canal,  in  which  a  great  many 
galliots  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  tons  were  lying 
fastened  to  the  quay.  The  whole  establishment  appeared 
in  perfect  order,  and  we  left  it  through  another  fortified 
gate,  beyond  which  are  drawbridges,  moats,  and  bastions, 
rendering  the  town  on  this  side  almost  impregnable. 

Our  way  now  (for  there  is  no  road)  lay  over  the  sea 
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sands,  which  the  ebb-tide  had  shortly  before  left  dry. 
The  carriages,  with  the  near  wheels  washed  by  the  waves, 
roUed  along,  on  this  compact  and  smooth  soil,  at  a  brisk 
pace,  till  we  reached  the  French  frontiers  at  the  termination 
of  two  posts ;  there  we  were  met  by  the  Douaniers  sta^ 
tioned  on  the  sands  to  receive  the  permit  of  transit  for  the 
carriage  and  luggage.  One  of  these  poor  devils  escorts 
the  travellers  as  far  as  the  Belgian  Line,  marked  by  a  so* 
litary  poteau  planted  in  this  sandy  desert ;  and,  having 
seen  them  safe  out  of  France,  returns  to  join  his  com- 
^  panioDs,  who  have  not  the  most  enviable  situation  in  the 
world. 

The  appearance  of  these  poor  people  excites  pity  :  they 
look  the  very  image  of  disease,  and  I  have  been  told, 
that  unless  frequently  changed,  they  fall  victims  to  the 
unhealthy  climate  of  the  place.  There  is  no  other  road 
of  communication,  but  this,  between  Dunkirk  and  the 
Belgian  frontiers,  for  those  who  wish  to  go  to  Ostend  with- 
out making  a  considerable  detour.  After  travelling  for 
half  an  hour  longer  on  the  sands,  within  the  confines  of 
Belgium,  the  road  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right,  over 
a  narrow  paved  chausseCy  on  which  our  progress  was  pre- 
sently checked  by  some  good-natured  and  civil  Doua- 
niers. 

The  finger-posts,  with  this  inscription,  **  Naer  Veumey^ 
next  directed  our  steps  to  Fumes ;  which  consists  of  a  long 
and  narrow  street,  where  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  the 
whole  population,  looking  more  like  ill-dressed  beggars 
with  sickly  countenances  than  happy  villagers  in  their  holi- 
day clothes.  The  canal  from  Dunkirk  to  Bruges  passes 
through  Fumes,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  linen  manu^ 
factured  in  the  Netherlands  is  sold.  We  stopped,  after 
another  long  stage,  at  Ghistel,  to  get  fresh  horses.  These 
safely  brought  us,  in  the  evening,  before  the  closed  gates 
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and  the  fortified  bastioDs  of  Ostend,  through  which  we 
were  not  admitted  until  a  messenger,  dispatdied  to  the 
governor,  brought  back  the  necessary  permisBioD. 

The  Hotel  des  Pays  Bas^  formerly  La  Cour  Imperiale^ 
is  about  the  principal  inn  in  the  town,  but  barely  com- 
fortable. In  the  course  of  the  night  the  steam-packet, 
which  had  left  London  the  day  before,  brought,  among 
other  passengers,  to  the  hotel  two  distinguished  indivi^ 
duals,  who  joined  our  party  the  following  rooming  ;  these 
were    the    Count    Capo    d^Istrias   and   the    late    Dutch 

Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James^  Baron  F ,  a 

name  revered  by  all  his  countrymen  for  the  zeal  he  dis* 
jdayed  in  their  service,  and  dear  to  all  his  friends  for  the 
uniform   suavity  of  his   manners,  his  varied  information^ 
and  his  agreeable  conversation.     The  latter,  to  whom    I 
had  the  honour  of  being  well  known,  was  previuled  upon 
by  Count  Woronzow,  to  share  with  me  the  caliche  as  far 
as  Brussels.     The  former  preferred  starting  for  that  OKfA^ 
tal  the  same  day,  by  another  conveyance,  having  business 
of  importance  to.  arrange  there,  connected  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  journey.     The  Count  Capo  d^Istrias  is  one  of 
those  men  whose  talents,  powerful  imagination,  and  matu- 
rity of  judgment,  serve,  sooner  or  later,  amidst  a  variety  of 
vicissitudes,  to  raise  them  to  a  lofty  station  in  society.    The 
success  which  has  attended   this  statesman  through   life, 
and  the  highly  important  part  he  is  now  called  upon  to  take 
in  the  regeneration  of  Greece,  have  thrown  an  additional 
interest  on  his  history.      He  has  long  been,  and  is  at  this 
moment,  to  a  greater  degree,  a  proper  subject  of  public 
contemplation ;  nor  can  the  natural  reserve  of  his  private 
character  feel  offended  at  the  notice  I  presume  to  take  of 
him  in  his  public  capacity. 

Count  Capo  d'Istrias  was  bom  at  Corfu,  where  he  was 
filling  a  public  situation  of  trust  under  Government  in  the 
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year  180S,  at  the  time  of  my  visiting  that  island,  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Corfu  and 
the  rest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  were  then  under  the 
protection  of  Russia;  but  enjoyed  a  form  of  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  as  has  been  the  case  since  their 
occupation  by  Great  Britain.  The  Representative  of 
the  Russian  monarch  at  that  time  residing  in  Corfu,  was 
Count  Mocenigo ;  a  nobleman  who,  by  his  impartial  con- 
duet,  had  gained  the  esteem  of  persons  of  all  parties.  He 
lived  in  a  style  of  splendour  well  becoming  his  high  sta- 
tion, and  it  was  at  his  hospitable  table  that  I  recollect 
seeing,  for  the  first  time.  Count  Capo  d'Istrias.  One  could 
observe,  even  at  that  early  period  of  that  gentleman^s  pub- 
lic career,  that  he  possessed,  within  him,  all  the  necessary 
elements  for  ensuring  his  future  elevation.  Gisneral  Ro- 
mieux,  the  Representative  of  the  French  Consular  Govern- 
ment to  the  Septinsular  Republic,  near  to  whohi  I  sat  on 
that  day,  said  to  me,  pointing  to  the  Count : — **  Cet  homme 
ira  bien  loin  dans  la  carri^re  de  la  diplomatic.  II  ne  lui  faut 
que  des  circonstances  favorables.'^  The  .Greneral^a^  pro- 
phecy has  long  been  verified ;  but  its  final  and  most  tri- 
umphant accomplishment  is  even  now  taking  place,  by 
the  Count^s  elevation  to  the  chief  station  in  the  Greek 
Government.  From  the  year  1818,  when  Capo  d^Istrias 
was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and,  for  his  firm  and  upright  conduct, 
was  honoured  with  the  right  of  citizenship  by  one  of  the 
Cantons,  to  the  beginning  of  18S7,  his  career  has  been, 
with  little  inten'uption,  a  constant  succession  of  highly  ho- 
nourable distinctions.  He  assisted  at  all  the  most  important 
deliberations  in  some  of  those  congresses  of  sovereigns  which 
peculiarly  mark  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  during 
the  last  fifteen  years ;  and,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  affixed 
his  name  to  the  memorable  treaty   of  peace,  concluded  in 
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Paris  on  the  20th  of  November,  1818.     In  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  his  Soveragn^ 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  Count  Capo  d'^Istrias  followed 
his  Imperial  Master  to   St.  Petersburgh  after  the  sijpi»- 
ture  of  that  Treaty,  ivhere  he  assumed,  in  conjunctioii 
with  Count  Nesselrode,  the  functions  of  Secretaiy  of  Stale 
for   the   Foreign  Department     The  distracted  state.. of 
public  aflPairB  in  the  inftmt  government  of  mdependent 
Greece,  in  1826,  demanded  the  presence  of  a  man  of  enef^ 
getic  mind,  well  acquainted  with  that  country  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants,  accustomed  to  direct  the  engines 
of  public  authority,  and  familiar  with  those  forms  of  geoe^ 
ral  administration  which  are  best  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
infant  States,  and  more  in  unison  with  the  interests  and 
existing  institutions  of  the  nations  most  likely  to  hold  In- 
tercourse with  Greece.     The  representatives  of  that  coun- 
try looked  on  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  as  the  only  individual 
who  united  in  himself  all  those  important  qualifications, 
added  to  an  ardent  affection  for  the  land  that  gave  him 
birth.     On  him,  therefore,  the  unanimous  choice  of  hU 
fellow-citizens  fell ;  and  he  was  proclaimed  President  of 
the  Executive  Government  by  the  Greek  National  Assem- 
bly in  the  Spring  of  1827.     The  letter  in  which  the  Count 
expresses  his  sentiments  at  this  flattering  mark  of  the  high 
opinion  of  the  Greek  nation,  is  a  document  too  full  of  in* 
terest,  and  too  creditable  to  the  writer,  to  be  omitted  in  the 
present  brief  sketch  of  an  individual^  on  whom  the  eyes  of 
Europe  are  turned  at  this  moment.     My  readers,  there- 
fore, will  pardon  my  inserting  it  in  this  place. 

London,  August  96. 
"  At  the  moment  of  quitting  the  RuBsian  capital,  I  have  received, 
through  my  brother,  the  meesages  which  your  Excellency  did  me  the 
honour  to  address  to  me,  conjointly  with  the  Representatives  of  the 
Nation,  to  communicate  to  me  two  decrees,  one  of  which  places  me  at 
the  head  of  the  Greek  Government,  and  the  other  invests  me  with 
power  to  negotiate  a  loan.    Ever  since  the  month  of  May,  and  rince 
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my  irriTal  at  St. 

made 

•olemD,  wUditke 

not  expiHi  to  yomr 

totke 

fltm^  to 

Uoody  sacriiccs  t0 

wluck  it  atOl  ntento  m  the  kipe  «r  a 

Mot^IdaU 

of  what  I  bare  MPcaeirf  ai  ^ma^  «p  ta  tkm 

Ob  hemrinir  of  the 
liiirMnmcul  of  tke 

noctJMty  which  fiveed  it  to  umUaU  a  loan  ia  the  h 
which  cooU  only  hare  aaHred  for  a  lew  4aT%,  I  acat  ta  mij  bnniier^ 
as  my  only  aniwer,  the  1 1  imi  ml  of  aiy  aiodaate  lortnae.  I 
skrncted  him  to  take  a  poctioB  of  that  loaa,  if  it 
or  to  depoiit  in  the  handi  of  the  Prnrkigail 
90001.  steriing,  which  I  hare  placed  at  hit 
time  I  proeeeded  to  call  on  the  Greeks  who 
reign  hmda,  to  feBow  tlna  f  umpifa^and  to 
Theee  meaoBiea  hare  had  aoae  aaecem,  and  the 
menty  in  oonseqneneOy  is  in  a  condition  toaieet  its 
for  the  moment ;  I  say  for  the  moment,  for  I  latter  mrKlf  that,  by 
the  aid  of  CSod  and  yoor  wisdom,  the  Greek  nation  will  ihortly  re- 
ceire  mote  important  saccoar. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  things,  this  asriittnnr,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  ooght  to  have  a  doaUe  obffct.  It  oagfat  to  draw  Greece 
from  its  fiital  isolation,  and  pat  it  in  contact  with  the  great  European 
powers.  It  ought  to  procure  lor  it  the  means  of  ezistenee  and  of 
defending  itself,  tiO  its  Government  can  iatrodace  aonifthing  like 
order  into  the  external  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  put  it  in  a  sitn» 
atioQ  to  provide  for  itself.  It  is  with  these  two  great  interests  that 
I  am  now  ezdosively  oocopied,  and  with  which  I  inll  stUl  occupy 
myself  when,  on  my  way  to  you,  I  pass  through  Parisr  Should  IIea> 
ven  continue  to  blem  my  efforts  as  it  has  blessed  them  up  to  this  day, 
I  dare  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  will  be  merit  to  offer  you  some  ccm- 
eolation,  and  that  the  Greek  nation  will  not  refuse  to  me  the  powers 
which  J  ask,  to  regulate,  in  the  legal  exercise  of  the  honourable 
limctiops  which  it  c^ers  me,  all  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
Coorts  which  interest  themaelveB  in  ita  behal£ 

**  1  will  not  low  a  moment,  for  time  presses  from  day  to  day,  to 
decide  for  Greece  the  question  of  life  or  death.    Doubtless  the  event 
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IB  in  the  handi  of  God ;  but  let  us  not  diieemble^  that  mudi  d^endi 
on  you,  gentlemen,  to  render  it  propitious.  Be  assured  audi  it  will 
prove,  if,  faithful  to  the  immutable  principlea  of  onr  holy  religioa 
you  labour  unanimously,  and  with  good  faith,  for  onr  common  safety; 
some  in  carrying  arms,  not  only  with  devotion  and  courage,  but  with 
a  perfect  subordination  to  the  orders  of  your  chiefs  ;  others  in  admio 
nistering  the  affairs  of  the  country,  for  the  country,  and  not  for  or 
against  particular  individuals  or  particular  interests. 

^*  I  pause  here ;  and  I  resign,  gentlemen,  to  your  wisdom  and  yonr 
patriotism,  the  care  of  weighing  the  immense  responsibility  whidi 
falls  on  your  heads.  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  share  it  with  yon ; 
but  I  hesitate  not  to  repeat  here,  that  I  cannot  share  it  with  yon,  till 
after  you  shall  have  heard  me,  and  that  I  myself  shall  have  obtained 
from  you  all  the  confidence  which  I  wish  to  inspire. 

''  Receive,  &c. 
(Signed)  «  Capo  IKIstrias." 

However  warmly  the  Count  might  have  felt  for  the 
cause  of  Greece,  the  steps  mentioned  in  his  letter  could 
not  be  taken  without  the  full  consent  of  that  Sovereign, 
who,  like  his  predecessor,  had  placed  full  confidence  in  the 
personal  services  of  the  Count,  and  had  committed  great 
trusts  to  his  keeping.  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  therefore^ 
lost  not  a  moment  in  laying  at  his  Majesty^s  feet  the  rea^ 
sons  which  compelled  him  to  resign  the  honourable  and 
flattering  distinction  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  in  the  en- 
joyment in  Russia ;  and  the  Imperial  Rescript  by  which 
that  resignation  was  accepted,  must  have  been  as  gratifying 
to  the  retiring  minister,  who,  to  serve  his  native  country, 
voluntarily  abandoned  all  that  can  flatter  a  becoming  am- 
bition ;  as  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Sovereign  by  whom 
it  was  dictated. 

Ukase  to  the  Senate. 

In  conformity  with  the  wish  which  has  been  expressed 
to  me  by  our  Privy  Counsellor,  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  we 
have  consented  to  give  him  his  full  and  entire  discharge 
from  our  service.  It  is  agreeable  to  us,  on  this  occasion, 
to  testify  to  him  our  entire  gratitude  for  the  enlightened 
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zeal  with  which  he  discharged  his  functions ;  for  his  de- 
votedness  to  the  interest  and  glory  of  Russia;  and  for 
his  attachment  to  our  beloved  brother^  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander,  of  glorious  memory,  whose  confidence  he  always 
fully  justified.  We  take  pleasure  in  assuring  him  of  our 
invariable  regard. 

Signed  by  His  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand, 

^*  Nicholas.^ 
Txarkoselo,  July  18,  1827. 

It  is  generally  known  at  this  moment,  that  the  Count 
has  assumed  the  reins  of  the  Greek  Government,  with 
the  mutual  con^nt  of  the  several  Courts  of  Europe  most' 
interested  in  the  question  ;  having  proceeded  to  his  desti- 
nation escorted  by  some  of  their  vessels  of  war,  and  been 
r^ularly  installed  into  his  high  office  of  President  of  the 
Hellenic  Republic,  to  whose  co£Fers  he  made  a  gift  of  one 
hundr^  and  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  the  best  part 
of  his  personal  fortune.    . 

Ostend,  entered  on  the  land  side,  presents  but  a  mean 
appearance,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortifications,  which 
are  in  excellent  order,  and  completed  since  my  fofmer 
visit.  A  few  of  the  streets  are  sufficiently  wide^  and 
here  and  there  a  church  or  a  public  building  calls  for  more 
particular  observation.  The  generality  of  houses,  how- 
ever, have  nothing  in  their  exterior  to  attract  attention, 
were  it  not  for  that  symbol  of  curiosity,  the  reflecting- 
mirror,  a  double  arrangement  of  which  is  seen  fixed  on 
the  outside  of  each  house,  to  one  or  more  windows  of  the 
ground  and  principal  stories,  and  in  some  instances  to 
every  window.  This  practice,  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  espying  and  ascertaining  the  movements  and  faces  of 
all  those  who  pass  before  the  house,  without  the  trouble 
of  locomotion,  is  uniformly  prevalent  in  all  the  Flemish 
towns;   and  the   traveller  is  first  forcibly  struck  with  it 
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at  Ostend,  the  entrance  gate,  as  it  were,  of  Flanders. 
The  origin  of  this  singular  custom  inust  be  looked  for 
in  the  times  when  these  fertile  countries  wtte  under  the 
sway  of  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  that  Moorish  jealouay 
of  husbands  and  fathers  ever  travelled,  which  kept  the 
fair  sex  not  only  within  doors,  but  within  window- 
blinds. 

Far  more  imposing  is  the  aspect  of  this  small  borough, 
if  you  sail  before  the  wind  into  its  capacious  harbour, 
the  surrounding  piers  of  which,  formed  of  huge*  piles  and 
cross-beams  of  heavy  timber,  receive  the  padcet  in  still 
water.  The  Commercial  and  Town  houses — the  opening 
of  the  great  canal — the  vistas  of  one  or  (wo  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  beyond  the  square — the  lofty  narrow  tower 
with  its  beacon-light — and  the  old  and  new  forts,  made 
bomb-proof  and  rendered  impregnable,  one  of  which  bean 
the  name  of  the  great  Greneral  under  whose  superintends 
ence  it  has  been  erected — ^form,  collectively,  a  landscape 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Ruysdael. 

Although  I  had  visited  Ostend  on  two  former  occasioDS, 
and  examined,  then,  its  churches  and  public  buildings,  I 
>  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  most  lovely  morning, 
to  sally  forth  and  cast  a  look  at  the  port  and  the  recent 
improvements  and  additions;  from  all  of  which,  I  ccm* 
eluded  that  the  present  government  is  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants.  But  perhaps  much  of  the 
comparative  comforts  of  the  people  are  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  considerable  number  of  strangers,  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  English,  who  are  settled  here  from  motives  of 
economy,  or  on  business. 

The  little  spare  time  which  remained  before  we  took  our 
departure  from  this  place,  I  divided  equally  in  visiting  a 
most  interesting  patient,  a  connexion  of  the  English  Consul, 
for  whom  my  professional  services  had  been  desired ;  and 
in  viewing  the  spot  on  which  the  tremendous  explosion  of 
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the  powder-magazine  took  place,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 18S6,  from  the  effect  of  which  the  town,  and  its 
inhabitants,  suffered  materially.  The  magazine  was  si- 
tuated between  the  two  new  barracks,  and  these,  by  the 
explosion,  were  nearly  rased  to  the  ground.  It  contained, 
at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  of  gunpowder.  Several  lives  were  lost,  and  a  great 
number  of  persons  dreadfully  mangled  or  wounded,  even 
at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  fatal  event  happened. 
A  barge  coming  from  Bruges,  which  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Ostend,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  was 
actually  lifted  out  of  the  water ;  when  the  bargeman,  per- 
fectly terrified,  plunged  into  the  canal,  and  saved  himself. 
The  amount  of  losses,  from  the  damage  caused  to  the 
houses  and  furniture  by  the  explosion,  is  said  to  be  nearly 
150,000  florins ;  and  it  is  by  a  miraculous  intervention  of 
Providence,  that  the  whole  of  the  military  garrison  of 
Ostend  did  not  perish  on  the  occasion,  as  the  eighteen  hun- 
dred men,  of  which  it  consists,  are  daily  reviewed  and 
exercised,  opposite  the  magazine,  at  the  very  hour  at  which 
the  dreadful  explosion  took  place.  The  prevalence  of 
fever  in  the  town  had,  very  fortunately,  occasioned  the 
removal  of  the  troops  for  a  time,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  daily  parade. 

Ostend  enjoys  great  reputation  with  the  Parisian  goiir- 
meUj  for  supplying  those  exquisite  oysters,  which  form  the 
glory  of  the  Bocher  dc  Cancale,  and  which  are  presented  to 
the  guests  at  the  table  of  the  great,  entre  jxj^age  et  bouilliy 
unddr  the  name  of  ^'huitres  vertes  d'Ostende."  I  sup- 
pose, that  if  it  were  more  generally  known,  that  the  said 
green  oysters  are,  in  fact,  Colchester  oysters,  which  have 
only  gone  through  a  short  education  at  Ostend,  the 
admiration  for  them  in  the  French  capital  would  sen- 
sibly diminish ;  yet  such  is,  in  reality,  the  case. 

On  quitting  Ostend,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
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the  beauty  and  perfect  symmetry  of  the  fordfications  at  the 
Bruges  Gate, — the  magnificent  locks,  and  other  parts  of 
the  great  canal,  as  we  crossed  over  it ;  forming  part  of  the 
military  works  executed  by  order,  and  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  agreeably  to  the 
conditions  of  an  express  treafy.  Thete  works  were  done 
by  contract,  and  mady  of  them  undertaken  by  Dutch 
builders  and  engineers,  who,  it  is  said,  have  not  been  very, 
particular  in  the  choice  of  their  materials,  or  about  the 
solidity  of  their  structure ;  and  it  is  feared,  that  notwith- 
standing the  favourable  appearance  of  their  exterior,  and 
the  striking  effect  of  the  latter,  many  parts  will  soon  give 
way,  in  spite  of  the  great  vigilance  of  the  Dukes's  Aide-de- 
camp, Colonel  Jones,  who  has  had  the  management  of 
the  whole. 

At  Bruges  we  found  an  excellent  entertainment  at  the 
Fleur  de  Ble^  which  is  the  best  inn  since  the  suppression 
of  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste.  The  accommodations  are  of  the 
very  best  description ;  ^  and  the  house  large,  cheerful,  and 
in  perfect  order.  We  were  much  struck  with  the  superior 
manners  of  our  hostess,  a  smart,  piquante^  well-dressed 
person,  who  does  the  honours  of  her  establishment  in  good 
style.  To  persons  of  very  moderate  fortunes,  who  dislike 
not  a  qui^t  and  monotonous  life,  or  the  getting  up  with 
the  lark,  and  the  going  to  bed  with  the  evening-star,  Bruges 
offers,  as  a  residence,  many  advantages.  There  are  plenty 
of  provisions  and  cheap.  The  shops  are  well  supplied ;  lod- 
gings are  reasonable ;  the  people  tractable ;  and  the  only 
drawback  is  the  want  of  good  water,  for  a  supply  of  which 
the  town  depends  on  Ghent  and  the  Scheldt.  The  streets 
and  the  markets  are  spacious,  and  there  is,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  principal  canal,  a  very  capacious  and  deepbasin,  or  port, 
which  is  generally  pretty  crowded  with  barges  and  galliots 
of  heavy  burthen  ;  Bruges  being  the  point  of  union  between 
the  canals  of  Ostend  and  Ghent.    The  belfry,  rising  from  the 
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centre  of  the  large  building  in  which  the  cloth  fair  is  held, 
is  worthy  of  notice  for  its  gothic  structure  and  elevation ; 
as  well  as  for  its  chime  of  bells,  celebrated  all  over  Flanders. 
From  the  situation  of  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain, 
cultivated  for  the  greater  part  as  grass  fields,  which  come 
close  under  the  walls  and  ramparts  of  the  town,  over  which 
is  a  public  walk,  I  fear  that  Bruges  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  a  very  healthy  place.  Yet  I  heard  no  complaints  from 
any  of  the  many  English  families  who  reside  here,  and  who 
find  great  advantages  in  being  able  to  educate  their  children 
at  a  small  expense.  The  town  offers  to  the  literary  cha- 
racter and  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  a  sufficient  number  of 
public  and  private  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  and  a  very 
respectable  academy  of  painting,  with  a  collection  of  pictures 
of  merit.  Among  the  churches,  some  of  which  are  large, 
that  of  Notre  Dame  calls  for  special  notice,  on  account  of 
some  valuable  paintings  which  it  contains ;  the  remarkable 
structure  of  the  pulpit ;  and  the  chapel  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
in  which  are  shown  the  two  superb  monuments  of  bronze  and 
silver  gilt,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Charles  the  Bold  and 
his  daughter  Mary,  the  whole-length  effigies  of  whom,  of 
rich  material,  rest  on  the  monument.  This  chapel  is  closed 
in  by  an  iron  railing,  nor  is  it  open  without  an  offering  to 
the  poor  in  the  shape  of  a  couple  of  francs,  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  sacristan,  who  shows  and  explains  the  monu- 
ments, after  removing  the  wooden  case  by  which  they  are 
protected.  But  the  monuments  readily  explain  their  own 
purport  by  the  endless  variety  of  armorial  escutcheons 
graven  on  them,  with  inscriptions  in  Grerman  and  Latin 
characters.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  whose  fame  oc- 
cupied such  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  Europe  in  the 
time  of  semi-barbarism,  and  whose  dominions  were  com- 
prehended within  such  narrow  confines,  were  wont  to  dis- 
play, on  all  occasions,  the  blazoned  eagles,  the  rampant 
lions,  and  the  lilies,  with  all  the  bars,  vizors,  and  chevrons, 
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that  the  minutest  molecule  of  noble  blood,  brought  into  the 
family  by  distant  intermarriages,  gave  them  a  daim  to. 
How  different  from  those  mighty  sovere^s  who  rule  over 
fifty  millions  of  people,  and  of  whom  I  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter,  whose  remains  repose  under  a  simple  unsculp- 
tured  stone,  inscribed  with  a  single  eloquent  initial  f  Of 
Bruges,  history  farther  tells  us,  that  in  it  the  far-funed 
order  of  the  Grolden  Fleece  was  founded,  in  1480,  by 
Philip-le-Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

While  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  we  could  not  help 
stopping  before  a  number  of  young  children,  of  both  sexes^ 
arranged  on  benches  placed,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  pa- 
rallelogram, at  the  lower  end  of  the  nave.  They  were 
neatly  dressed,  but  evidently  of  different  classes  of  sodety, 
some  being  much  finer  than  otliers.  These  little  innocents, 
a  few  of  whom  were  scarcely  old  enough  to  keep  themselves 
steady  on  their  seats,  were  thus  assembled,  at  two  o^dock 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  hear  the  exposition  of  the  chiurch 
catechism  from  a  young,  smooth-faced,  good-looking  priest^ 
in  a  white  surplice,  and  with  a  cap  of  black  velvet,  resembling 
in  shape  a  sugar-loaf,  and  terminating  in  a  gay  tassel  of  the 
same  colour.  Walking  to  and  fro,  and  halting  first  before 
one,  and  then  before  another  of  the  benches,  he  addressed 
his  audience  with  all  the  ease  and  ito/icAa/a/ice  of  an  instruc- 
tor who  is  on  a  familiar  footing  with  his  pupils ;  aocoin- 
panying  his  loud  expressions  with  incessant  gesticulation, 
and  perpetually  smiling  at  the  appearance  of  surprise  which 
he  observed  depicted  on  the  vacant  countenances  of  the  little 
ones,  as  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  them  the  doctrine  of 
the  commandments.  He  addressed  his  audience  in  the 
vulgar  dialect  of  the  country;  but  I  fancied  I  could,  now 
and  anon,  hear  a  Latin  quotation  from  the  Psalms,  parti- 
cularly when  on  the  subject  of  penitence  and  abstinence ; 
of  either  of  which  virtues  he  did  not  seem  to  offer  in  his  own 
person  a  very  bright  or  striking  exampla     These  domi- 
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nical  meetings  of  children  and  grown-up  people,  (for  the 
same  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  latter  at  another  hour  of 
the  day,)  must  be  productive  of  much  good,  where  the 
reverend  teacher  confines  himself  to  a  plain  exposition  of 
the  laws  of  morality,  which  naturally  flow  from  religion. 
But  they  cannot  lead  to  good  results  when  the  mysteries  of 
that  religion,  which  require  a  becoming  elevation  of  lan- 
guage to  describe,  and  a  superior  capacity  of  the  mind  to 
comprehend,  are  attempted  to  be  explained  in  a  familiar 
tone,  bordering  almost  on  vulgarity.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  .witness  the  latter  practice^  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in 
Roman  Cadiolie  churches. 

It  was  our  intention  to  proceed  to  Ghent  by  the  canal, 
which  is  both  a  better  and  a  more  agreeable  mode  of  con- 
veyance in  the  summer,  than  the  carriage,  for  those  who 
are  not  much  pressed  for  time:  but  the  barge  leave* 
Bruges  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  morning,  that  this  idea 
WBM  abandoned.  The  canal  passes  through  a  very  fertile 
country,  and  at  some  distance  on  the  right  from  the  post- 
road,  until  within  about  two  English,  miles  of  Ghent,  where 
the  road  crosses  the  canal,  and  continues  parallel  to  it  as 
far  as  the  town.  The  passage-boat  is  very  clean;  the 
state-cabin  neatly  fitted  up,  and  spacious ;  and  the  taM$ 
d*h6u  well  supplied,  for  the  sum  of  five  francs  each  per- 
son, including  the  passage-mcmey.  In  this  manner  I  went 
from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  in  August  1819,  with  a  large  party 
of  ladies,  all  of  whom  were  delighted  with  the  trip.  The 
boiat  started  at  five  oVlock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived 
tarl^  in  the  afternoon  along  the  great  quay  at  Ghent. 

On  entering  Ghent  late  in  the  evening,  we  observed  that 
the  principal  streets  and  squares  were  lighted  with  gas, 
which  gave  a  striking  appearance  to  the  Grande  Plfice 
d'Armes,  in  which  is  situated  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  where 
we  stopped.  This  hotel  has,  perhaps,  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  superbly-furnished  apartments  to  be  found  in  any 
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Hotel  in  Europe,  with  an  impfMhigfafadt^  and  a  grand  stone 
balcony  running  along  it.  It  is  in  fact,  a  realpalazxo.  Un- 
luckily, neither  the  attendance,  nor  the  other  aooesames  of 
an  inn,  are  equally  good.  The  truth  is,  that  so  extensive 
an  establishment  cannot  well  subsist,  in  a  place  like  this, 
with  mere  chance  and  transitory  visitors ;  the  inhabitants 
not  being  in  circumstances  to  support  it.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  proprietor  has  been  gradually 
falling  into  difficulties.  It  is  blit  justice  to  observe,  that 
the  cuisine  is  excellent. 

Ghent  occupies  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  was 
formerly  regularly  fortified.  The  Scheldt  and  the  Lys, 
branching  off  in  all  ways,  not  only  surround,  but  inter- 
sect it  in  all  directions.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  narrow, 
intricate,  and  crooked  streets,  were  fashionable  in  the 
seventh  century ;  about  which  time  the  chronicles  say  that 
this  ancient  capital  of  Flanders  was  built.  It  is  impossible 
for  those  of  Ghent  to  be  more  strictly  consonant  with  that 
character,  to  the  great  danger  of  both  pedestrians  and  peo« 
pie  going  in  a  carriage.  The  public  walks,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  regularly  planted  with  trees,  and  running  by 
the  «de  of  the  river  and  canals,  are  a  striking  exception. 
Many  cS  these  are  of  recent  date.  About  the  middle  of 
one  of  them,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town,  and  on 
the  Coupure  canal,  which  has  a  double  row  of  large  trees, 
stands  a  remarkable  building,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Central  House  of  Correction. 

This  establishment  calb,  in  a  special  manner,  for  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.  I  examined  it  most  minutely  in 
1819,  accompanied  by  the  governor;  since  which  time 
many  additions  have  been  made  to  it;  and  two  Latin  in- 
scriptions have  been  placed  on  the  right  angle  of  the  build- 
ing. One  of  these  commemorates  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa ; 
the  other  records  the  part  which  his  present  Majesty  has 
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taken  in  its  completion-     It  now  presents  a  whole,  of  which 
the  following  vignette  is  an  exact  plan. 


Tbe  PenitentUiy,  or  Central  Houm  of  Correction,  at  Client. 

The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  octagon,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  spacious  court,  communicating  with 
the  different  quadrangles  of  the  establi^ment :  each  of 
these  quadrangles  has  a  yard ;  and  in  the  centre  of  that  of 
the  female  quadrangle,  or  ward,  there  is  a  large  basin  full 
of  water,  in  which  the  female  prisoners  wash  the  linen  of 
all  the  rest.  Each  prisoner  sleeps  alone  in  a  small  cell,  a 
number  of  which  are  ranged  along  a  wide  and  well-lighted 
corridor.  These  cells  are  kept  very  clean,  and  are  regu> 
larly  aired  every  day,  as  the  prisoners  quit  them  early  in 
the  morning  not  to  return  till  night.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  aUUert,  or  workshops,  which  are  occupied  the 
whole  day  by  the  prisoners,  except  on  Sundays  and  during 
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are  cJUMiitgd  to  walk  m  the  jwds  of  dwir  respectiTe  wards. 
Spumh^,  vvATiag,  mwA-euAmg,  dioe  and  stocking  making 
bjT  madunerr,  and  ollia  U Jtlws  of  iiMlostiy,  equaUy  use- 
fill,  are  die  [■■■■*  i|i*l  occupatiaBs  to  wUdi  all  the  prisoners 
are  expected  to  applj  thr.Mwlwf  daily.  To  the  refractory 
awl  the  onwiDii^  soGtanr  ooMfiBCBKBt  in  dark  oeDs  on  the 
ground4kior  is  aaeigncd,  ifprecably  to  the  rides  of  the 
house.  Thb  species  of  ponisimint  has  been  found  to  ha  ve 
the  happiest  cftct.  The  artides  ■amifailnnd  by  the  pri- 
soners are  generally  intended  fiir  the  araiyy  the  navy,  and 
the  colonies,  or  for  the  general  serrice  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  price  of  the  labour,  whidi  is  fixed 
according  to  a  printed  scale,  is  paid  to  them  by  the  Trea- 
sury. Of  the  total  sum,  Goremment  retains  five-tenths  in 
respect  to  prisoners  condemned  to  what  is  called  oNrrectional 
punishment ;  six-tenths  in  respect  to  those  condemned,  d  la 
nclHshm^  or  imprisoned  under  martial  Inw;  and  seven-tenths 
in  regard  to  those  sentenced  to  the  trwnamr  fords.  The 
remainder  b  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  one  of  which 
is  allowed  to  the  prisoners  weekly  for  their  pocket-money 
(zag-ge/cO>  snd  the  other  goes  to  form  a  fund,  which  is 
delivered  to  the  prisoners  on  their  being  discharged,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  means  to  settle  themselves,  once 
more,  and  respectably  in  the  world. 

fteligious  service  is  p^ormed  daily,  at  which  all  the 
prisoners  attend.  For  this  purpose,  a  church  is  erected 
in  one  of  the  wards.  InstructicHis  in  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  on  subjects  of  rdigion  and 
morality,  are  given  to  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  by  an 
Imtituieur  and  InsiUuirice.  The  Canteens,  at  which  the 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  buy  refreshments  under  strict 
regulations^  are  kept  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  establishment ; 
and  the  profit  arising  therefrom  is  reserved  for  rewards  to 
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the  industrious  and  the  intelligent.  The  number  of  the 
{nrisoners,  at  the  time  of  my  visiting  the  establishment 
some  years  ago,  was  1800,  eleven  hundred  of  whom  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  different  manufactories,  or  in  the 
duties  at  the  prison.  The  different  wards  serve  to  keep  se- 
parate the  prisoners  guilty  of  heinous  offences,  from  those 
who  are  committed  for  misdemeanours  only.  The  women, 
the  children,  and  those  advanced  in  years,  have  likewise 
distinct  quarters.  For  a  great  number  of  years  this 
establishment  cost  annually  to  Grovemment  50,000  florins ; 
but  by  the  furesent  arrangement  that  expense  has  been  savedw 
That  porticm  of  the  building  which  is  just  completed,  has 
cost  the  sum  of  488,247  florins  (about  41,000/  sterling.) 
There  is  one  great  objection  to  this  universal  system  of 
prison,  discipline,  which  has  been  obviated,  I  believe,  in 
the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank  (an  establishment  mani- 
festly in  imitation  of  that  at  Ghent,  though  infinitely 
superior  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  internal  arrange- 
ment), by  a  judicious  selection  of  prisoners.  The  objec- 
tion in  question  is,  that  the  system  has  been  equally 
apfdied  as  a  punishment  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  as 
wdl  as  for  the  most  tenial  (fences.  Thus,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  there  were  in  the  prison  no  fewer  than  eleven 
persons  convicted  of  cutting  and  maiming,  manslaughter 
or  murder;  twelve  or  fifteen  who  had  been  guilty  of 
rape,  and  three  of  arson,  with  a  large  number  of  persons 
committed  for  swindling  and  begging  in  the  streets  or  vaga- 
bondage. Although  these  several  classes  are  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  so  far  the  plan  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  all 
prisons;  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  same  system 
of  coercion  and  pumshment  is  adopted  for  the  graver  crimes, 
as  wA  as:for  those  of  a  lighter  cast,  disposes  those  guilty 
of  the  latter  to,  and  easily  reconciles  the  fwmer  with  their 
criminal  habits.     Besides  which,  there  is  in  such  a  system 
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a  fTvma  fade  act  of  iojostice.  ProlMibly  some  altera- 
tioD  has  taken  place  in  it  since,  at  wUdi  the  friends  of 
ynmm  discipline  wonki  not  fail  to  rejoice. 

The  Cadiedral  of  St.  BaTon,  of  which  the  Gmiois  are 
jQstlj  proud,  has  the  same  defect  whidi  many  other  cathe- 
drals have,  that  of  being  erected  without  an  open  space, 
or  area,  around  and   in  front  of  it.      This  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  handsomest  Gothic  buildings  in  the 
Netherlands.     It  is  diTided  into  three  aisles,  by  a  double 
range  of  columns,  of  a  light  degant  form.     Twdve  chapds 
are  disposed  on  each  side ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  choir, 
are  in  good  keepingwith  the  rest.  In  tbedioir  are  the  stand* 
ards  of  the  several  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who 
assisted  at  the  Chapters  of  the  Order,  hdd  in  this  church, 
in  the  15th  and  16th  Centuries.   The  dioir,  witfi  its  two  late- 
ral aisles,  raised  by  a  flight  of  steps  above  the  floor  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  with  the  principal  altar  in  front, 
surmounted  by  Corinthian  columns  of  the  whitest  marble^ 
with  the  statue  of  the  Saint  in  his  ducal  robes,  and  two 
colossal  statues  by  Van  Poucke,  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  likewise  of  fine  Carrara  marble,  present  a  very  impos- 
ing coup  cTaiL     The  stalls  of  the  Canons  in  the  choir  are 
excellent  specimens  of  carving  in  mahogany,  and  are  said  to 
be  the  finest  of  the  kind.    They  cost  46,000  florins.    There 
are  four  great  candelabra,  of  an  antique  and  classic  form, 
which  the  verger  assured  us  came  from  the  old  Church  of 
St.  Paul  in  London,  and  were  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  Charles  the  First. 

The  pictures  of  merit  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  are 
numerous:  but  those  of  the  brothers  Hubert  and  John 
Van  £yck,  the  inventors  of  oil-painting,  placed  in  the 
tenth  chapel,  are  justly  considered  as  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  the  most  remark- 
able of  their  kind  in  Europe.  They  consist  of  one  large,  and 
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three  smaller  paintings,  in  the  highest  state  of  preserva- 
tion.    The  subject  of  the  first  is  the  blessed  Lamb,  sur- 
rounded by  Angels  and  Saints,  besides  a  great  number  of 
figures  on  the  foreground,  many  of  which  are  portraits, 
and  two  of  them  are  said  to  represent  the  two  brothers. 
The  other  three  pictures  represent  our  Saviour,  holding 
a  sceptre  of  crystal  in  one  hand,  the  transparency  of  which 
is  most   wonderfully  imitated, — the  Virgin  Mary  seated 
on  a  throne, — and  St.  John  the  Baptist.     These  four  pic- 
tures had  each  folding  doors,  or  pannels,  likewise  painted 
in  the  most  masterly  style,  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck. 
Six  of  these  pannels,  after  passing  through  many  hands, 
have  at  last  found  their  way  into  the  cabinet  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  is  said  to  have  paid  four  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  francs   for  them.     The   pictures   them- 
selves had  been  carried  away  by  the  French,  during  the 
Revolutionary   war,  and   placed  in   the  Louvre,  whence 
they  returned  to  Ghent  in  1815.      There  are  also   two 
pictures  by  G^rge  de  Grayer,  which  are  much  esteemed. 
The  object,  however,   which  attracts  most  notice  in  the 
interior  of  the  church,  seems  to  be  the  pulpit,  placed  on 
the  right  side,   and   about  the  middle  of  the  nave.      It 
is  from  the   hands  of  Laurence   Delvaux,    a    native  of 
Ghent.     It  is  worked   in   marble  and  oak,  and  consists 
principally  of  a  group  of  two  figures,  representing  Time 
and  Truth.     The  steeple  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part 
of  this  grand  building.     It  is  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  feet  high,   and  terminates  in  a  platform,  to  get  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  mount  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
steps ;  but  we  were  amply  repaid  for  this  trouble,  by  the 
magnificent  panorama  presented  to  our  view  in  that  ele- 
vated situation. 

The  people  of  Ghent  boast  much  of  their  belfry.    It  has 
a  very  considerable  elevation,  and  is  remarkable  for  being 
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t«D  feet  wider  at  the  top  than  at  its  basis.    It  is  of  «  squi 
form,  and   hod  a   chime  of  twenty-eight  bells,   weighin) 
collectively  above  63,777  pounds,  which  played  differe 
tunes  every  hour,  half  hour,  and  quarter.     The  Frend^l 
carried  them  away.     The  two  wood-cuts,  here  iotruduceda  J 
represent  this  tower  as  well  as  the  cathedral. 


?Skt, 
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Church  of  St.  1 


The  only  other  great  public  building  I  vi.sited  at  GlienVI 
was  the  {Ntlocc  of  the  New  University,  which,  for  chastsi 
design,  combined  with  a  rich  and  imposing  style,  yieldffl 
the  palm  to  few  modem  buildings,  and  is  superior  to  anjlif 
building  erected  for  the  same  purpose.     The  front  is  coin*| 
posed  of  eight  Corinthian   columns  of  proportions  similw 
to    those    of   the  Pantheon    at   Rome.     The    capitals,    is 
particular,  arc  most  beautiful  and  strict  copies  of  those  of   I 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.     A  has  relief 
progress  in  the  studio  of  Mons.  de  Calloigne,  is  intended  to  J 
be  placed  in  the  pediment.     It  represents  Minerva  endow- 1 
ing  the  town  of  Ghent  witli  an  university,  and  deliverin(^ 
up  the  academical yifjr^.     Hound  the  goddess  are  grouped! 
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die  different  Faculties  with  their  attributes.  The  Rivers 
Lys  and  Scheldt  ixrcupy  the  angles  of  the  pediment,  and  on 
the  frieze  is  the  following  inscription  : 

AUSPICE.  GULIELMO.  I.  ACAD.  CONDITORE 
POaUIT.S.P.Q.G.  M.D.CCCXXVI. 


Peristyle  of  the  Palnce  of  the  New  Univereity. 
Tie  principal  entrance  is  through  a.  large  gate,  with 
Adding  doors,  worked  in  bronze,  under  the  peristyle,  lead- 
ing to  a  magni^cent  vestibule,  surrounded  by  a  double 
gallery,  and  built  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Themue. 
The  appearance  of  this  first  part  of  the  building  recalls 
to  mind  the  beautiful  vestibules  of  the  palaces  at  Ilome 
and  Florence,  and  the  pavimentam  siiperhnm  of  Horace. 
The  vestibule  receives  light  from  two  semicircular  win- 
dows, measuring  thirty-four  feet,  placed  in  the  circum- 
of  the  vliultcd  ceiling,  wliitb  is  supported  by  four 
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and  eight  pilaBtera  of  the  Corinthian  order.     This 
will   be  adorned  with   the    busts  of  such   of  the 
irincca  as   have  been  distinguished  for  the   pro- 
ley    granted  to  science  and    literature,  from  the 
harlomagne  down  to  tlie  present  day.     The  prin- 
grand  staircase,  each   step  of  a  single  block  of 
rblc   twenty    feet   long,   is  placed  facing  the  en- 
A.t   the    first   landing    it  divides   itself  into    two 
flights,  leading  to  the  principal  doors  of  the  Hall 
inic  Promotions,  or  Senate  House.     The  ccEtre 
•or  of  the  landing-place  represents  a    very  large 
:utcd  in  mosaic. 

es    run    along    the  side  and  front  part    of  the 
omami-nttd  by  six  Doric  columns,    supporting 
ceiling,   with  a  centra)    cupola,   terminating  in 
,  adorned  with   the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.     In  the 
'  tlic  ceiling,    there  arc    figures  of  Fame  distri- 
owns.     In  each  space  hitivcen    the  triglyphs  of 
,  medallions  of  the  heads  of  distinguished  suvaus 
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in  the  form  of  lozenges  in  relief,  containing  bold  and  well 
executed ^ettrow*  within  them.  The  cupola  is  surmounted 
by  a  lantern. 

Above  the  tribunes  of  the  candidates,  within  a  kind  of 
sacellum,  hung  with  the  richest  crimson  velvet,  is  placed  a 
statue  of  the  King,  the  founder  of  the  University.  The  sa- 
cellum  is  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms;  whilst  those  of 
the  University  are  placed  on  the  left,  and  those  of  the  City 
on  the  ri'ght.  In  the  pannels  between  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns,  there  are  twelve  medallions  of  celebrated  charac* 
ters,  all  natives  of  the  Netherlands ;  such  as  Erasmus, 
Vesalius,  Van  Helmont,  Grotius»  Boerbaave,  &c. 

This  rotunda  is  entirely  of  white  Scagliola ;  the  gallery 
is  accessible  through  eight  folding  doors  of  solid  mahogany, 
and  of  superior  workmanship  and  large  proportions,  em- 
bellished with  ornaments,  which,  like  the  balustrades  of 
the  tribunes,  and  those  between  the  columns,  are  of  bronze 
gilt.  Some  of  these  doors  are  made  to  open  on  the  prin- 
diple  of  what  are  called  sympathetic  door  hinges.  The 
benches  for  the  senators  and  distinguished  visitors  have 
the  form  of  antique  couches,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  fur- 
niture of  the  whole  gallery,  are  covered  with  crimson  stufF. 

The  four  distinct  divisions  of  this  magnificent  edifice, 
so  imposing  from  the  unusually  gigantic  dimensions  of  the 
parts,  namely,  the  Peristyle,  the  Vestibule,  the  great  Stair- 
case, and  the  Rotunda,  form  the  most  striking  ensembk 
that  human  eye  can  compass  at  one  view,  among  the  fineft 
buildings  of  modern  days,  to  be  found  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  is  by  far  the  handsomest  architectural  monu- 
ment consecrated  to  the  arts  and  sciences  now  existing  in 
Europe. 

The  University  was  founded  by  the  present  King,  in  Sep- 
tember 1816,  and  was  inaugurated  in  October  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the 
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'il/e.    The  first  stone  was  kit!  in  the  month  of  Au- 
.     This  institution  is  governed  by  a  president  and 
if  curators.     The  Count  de  Lens,  who  is  governor 
avince,    was  president   last  year.     The    curators 
■ince  de  Gavre,  and  Messrs.  Van  Toers  and  Van 
;ghe.     There  are  nineteen  professors  and  n  secre- 
ctor,  Mons.  Cornelissen.     Although  quite  in  its 
te,  the  University  has  already  been   productive 
;ood    to  the   town,  and  is  well  frequented.     The 
of    students    amounts    already    to    upwards    of 
(red.     There  are  twenty-nine  gratuitous  presen- 
two  hundred  florins  each,  founded  by  Govern- 
d   the  town   has  imitated  this  example  by  esta- 
iiniilar   presentations.      The  different   collections 
il    history — particularly    those    of  Zoology    and 
;y,  are   worthy  of  so  splendid  an   establisiiment. 
er  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a 
nge  of  very  handsome  cases,  containing  the  spe- 
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blishment, — the  manner  in  which  the  professors  were  elected, 
— the  zeal  and  judgment  displayed  in  forming  the  Mu- 
seums,— nay  the  building  itself,  with  its  internal  arrange- 
ment, decoration,  and  imposing  grandeur  of  the  different 
halls  destined  for  the  performance  of  the  public  acts; 
as  well  as  the  distribution  of  studies,  and  the  regula* 
tion  of  the  whole,  I  would  humbly  but  struogly  recom- 
mend to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  rulers  of  the 
intended  London  University. 

The  provision  thus  made  at  Ghent  for  the  education  of 
a  large  number  of  medical  men,  will  probably  have  the 
effect  of  providing  the  good  people  of  that  city  with  more, 
if  not  with  better  medical  assistance.  At  present >  in  a 
population  amounting  to  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants, 
there  are  practising,  by  authority,  and  in  a  r^^lar  man- 
ner, only  twenty  physicians,  eleven  surgeons,  five  ac- 
coucheurs, one  dentist,  and  thirty  pharmacien$.  In  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  province,  there  is  a  Commis^ 
sion  Saniiairtp  of  which  the  principal  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  apothecaries  of  the  district  are  members.  They  act 
under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  governor  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  public  health  and  the  exercise  of 
the  medical  profession,  with  certain  powers,  and  serve 
gratuitously. 

There  is  at  Ghent  an  excellent  Botanic  Garden,  and  a 
Botanic  Society.  The  former  was  founded  in  1797,  under 
the  Republican  Gk)vernment  of  France,  out  of  the  gardens 
and  oirchard  of  the  suppressed  Convent  of  Bandeloo.  It 
then  took  the  name  of  the  Scale  des  Plantes,  A  fourth 
part  at  least  of  the  ground,  as  at  present  laid  out,  is 
planted  with  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Linnean  system,  and  is  emphatically  called 
VEcoU.  In  the  back-ground  of  this  icole^  as  if  to  cast 
over  it  the  influence  of  its  effigy,  stands  the  bust  of  the 
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Swede,  placed  on  a  monument,  and  shaded  over 
icefuUy  falling  streams  of  a  weeping  willow,  be- 
1  are  seen  to  rise  a  number  of  lofty  Lombardy 
In  the  other  divisions  of  the  garden,  there  are 
ien  or  winter  grove — a  rosary — a  large  basin  for 
jnts,  supplied  with  water  from   the  River  Lys — 
juses,    and    an    Arborelum    Jnicliftrum.        The 
ablishment    is    deserving    of  commendation, — is 
nts,  of  which  there  are  1,200  genera,  and  5,600 
nd  is  well  conducted.     The  charming  vistas,  and 
walks,  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  garden, 
icli  foliage  of  the  shrubberies,   and   a  number  of 
er  the  antique,  with  the  busts  of  the  most  cele- 
:anists  of  the  kingdom,  give  it  more  the  uppear- 
private  pleasure-ground,  tastefully  laid  out,  than 
lie  establisliracnt,  intended  for  scholastic  cduca^ 
lien   I  had   the  pleasure  of  walking  over    every 
lis  garden  with  M.  Mussche,   the  head -gardener. 
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the  second  on  the  ^th  of  June.  These  meetings  are 
styled  the  Festivals  of  Flora,  or  the  Salon  d^Hiverj  and 
the  Salon  d^Ete,  Amateurs,  as  well  as  gardeners,  send 
ihe  rarest  and  most  novel  plants,  as  the  representatives 
of  their  gardens  and  parterres.  The  reunions,  to  which 
these  exhibitions  give  rise,  are  most  splendid.  National, 
as  well  as  foreign  amateurs,  on  such  occasions  flock  to 
Ghent,  the  VilU  privilegiee  de  Flore^  as  it  has  been  called, 
and  from  distant  parts,  to  witness  a. display  of  the  gay- 
est and  richest  productions  of  Flora,  not  only  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  kind,  but  perAfctly  unique  in  Europe. 
The  festivals  generally  last  three  days,  and  are  counte- 
nanced by  the  presence  of  the  highest  public  authorities. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  a  reward,  medal,  or  other 
token  of  approbation  is  bestowed  on  the  plant  which  haa 
been  judged  to  be  the  finest,  or  the  most  rare ;  and  the 
names  of  all  such  plants,  with  that  of  the  owners,  are 
inserted  in  the  public  papers.  These  public  exhibitions 
have  tended  to  extend,  improve,  and  give  a  stimulus  to 
the  cultivation  of  ornamental  plants,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  and  about  Ghent  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

In  the  Ruede  Luxembourg  is  a  large  building,  in  which 
the  Royal  Society  of  Fine  Arts  holds  its  meetings.  The 
principal  room  contains  the  productions  of  the  pencils  of 
David,  Van  Assch,  Ducq,  and  others ;  and  of  the  chisel  of 
Calloigne,  one  of  the  best  living  sculptors  in  Flanders^ 
Godecharles,  Rude,  and  Van  Poucke.  It  is  open  every  day 
for  the  admission  of  strangers.  Under  the  immediate  di-* 
rection  of  this  Society,  a  triennial  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
living  artists  takes  place.  The  latter  are  allowed  to  send 
in  their  productions,  from  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom 
they  may  usually  reside  in.  From  this  circumstance  it 
happens  that  paintings,  which  have  been  teen  at  the  ex- 
hibitions  of  Antwerp,    Brussels,  or  Bruges,  make  their 
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s  once  more  in  public  at  Ghent.     The  gcDeral 
of  their   pictures  is   that  of   a   close    imilation 
ule  and  finished  details  of  the  productions  of  their 
brated    praWessors    and   countrymen.     But    ia 
invention  they  fall  far  short  of  them.     In  regard 
historical    paintings,  the    Flemish    artists    lean 
;he   French   than  to  any  other  modem   School, 
the  presence  of  David,  who  for  many  years  ex- 
s  art  at  Brussels,  may  have,  in  some  measure, 
this  partiality  for  a    School,  which  its    warmest 
lare  not  consider  as  the  best. 

m  the  subject  of  painting,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
he  amateur  of  the  exquisitely  fine  will  find,  in  the 
binet  of  pictures  of  the  Chevalier  Schamp,  Rue 
fis,  some  choice  specimens,  particularly  the  celc- 
ipjie  de  raiii/i  by  Rubens,  and  a  beautiful  portrait 
ke  by  himself.     The  great  afinhihty  of  the  hos- 
oprietor  is  an  additiimal  temptation  to  visit  his 
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engine  of  forty-five-horse  power,  which  performs  the  whole 
distance  in  eight  hours  and  a  half. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  hurry  out  of  this  pleasing  and 
agreeable  city,  connected  with  which  there  are  a  thousand 
interesting  recollections. 

Travelling  at  a  moderate  rate  over  a  paved  road,  which 
is  a  real  curse  to  the  tympanum  of  travellers,  though  the 
jolting  may  not  be  unfavourable  to  their  health,  we  passed 
through  several  very  neat  towns,  and  a  highly-cultivated 
champaign  country,  extending  right  and  left  in  every  va- 
riety of  undulation.  The  gradual,  yet  sensible  improvement 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  is  here,  perhaps,  more  striking, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  traveller  having  just  quitted 
that  part  of  France  where  Nature  shows  herself  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  step-mother,  and  Art  in  that  of  a  lazy  daughter. 
The  natural  features  of  the  ground  over  which  we  passed 
are  pleasing ;  and  the  state  of  cultivation  visible  on  every 
side,  bespeaks  care  and  intelligence.  The  little  town  of 
Aloste  is  one  of  the  neatest  I  have  seen  in  Flanders.  The 
approach  to  the  capital,  on  this  road,  however,  is  not  so  im- 
posing nor  so  cheerful  as  on  the  Louvaio  and  Namur  roads. 
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had  bespoken  apartments  at  this  hotel,  which  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  find  unoccupied  on  our  arrival.  Few 
hotels  are  more  favourably  situated  than  this ;  but  my 
commendation  cannot  extend  farther.  The  charges  are 
extravagant;  the  attendance,  where  the  traveller  has  few 
or  no  servants  with  him,  is  very  indifferent ;  many  of  the 
bed-rooms  for  single  gentlemen  are  small  and  inconveu 
nient.  The  wide  stairs  and  corridors,  leading  to  the  pri- 
vate apartments  on  the  principal  and  second  story  are, 
like  all  such  public  avenues  abroad,  washed  and  scrubbed 
only  occasionally ;  and  altogether,  the  establishment  is  sus- 
ceptible of  many  improvements.  As  usual,  however,  in 
these  large  inns,  the  essential  part  (for  some  travellers  at 
least),  to  wit,  the  cuisine  and  the  contents  of  the  cellars 
are  capital.     At  least,  so  I  have  heard  connoisseurs  say. 

Brussels  has  received  considerable  extension,  and  has  been 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  The  greatest 
improvement  of  all,  however,  has  been  the  demolition  of  the 
old  Ramparts  which  went  round  the  old  Town,  and  the  sub- 
stitution, in  their  place,  of  one  of  the  finest  promenades,  or 
Boulevards,  in  Europe.  On  the  one  side  of  this  extensive 
public  walk,  rows  of  magnificent  houses,  each  with  a  gar- 
den before  it,  and  much  resembling  English  houses  of  the 
first  and  second  class,  have  been  erected,  and  are  mostly 
inhabited  by  English  families.  Brussels,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be,  next  to  Paris,  the  largest  English  colony  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
not  fewer  than  six  thousand  Enghsh  residents  at  Brussels. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  Cheapness  of  living,  and 
plenty  of  amusement  and  instruction ;  liberty  of  thought 
and  conscience ;  mild  government  and  agreeable  society,  are 
things  not  of  every  day,  nor  to  be  met  with  every  where. 
Yet  for  all  this,  some  change  is  now  taking  place  in  the 
disposition  of  foreign  residents  towards  this  capital ;  and 
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the  last  year    the  number  of  them  had    sensibly 
hed. 

he    hotel   we    found    Lord  Herbert,    now  Earl  of 
ike,  a  nobleman  remarkable  for  his  highly  polished 
s;  and  the  Prince  Charles  Lieven,  attached  to  the 
1    Mission.     Count    Capo  d'Istrias  joined  us,  once 
t  dinner;  and  in  the  evening  the  minister  of  Ilusaa, 
jourief,  with  his  lady,  who  is  by  birth  a Narysehkine, 
the  Count  and  Countess.      It  was  impossible  not  to 
fed   with    the  agreeable  manners  aud  superior  con- 
n  of  both  ;  but  the  lady  possesses,  moreover,  many 
uperior  attractions  of  her  se\.     The  more  opportu- 
havc  of  conversing  with  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  the 
anvinced    I    feel   of  the  justice  of  public  opinion 
rd  to  his  merits.    On  one  occasion  he  discoursed 
length  on    tjie  state  of   Greece,  and  the  form   of 
ment  best  adapted  for  that  i;ounlry.     On  a  subject 
1  been  so  long  and  so  often  discussed,  I  sliould  have 
:  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  ofier  any  thing  new. 
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ing  his  admission  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  the  University 
of  Padua.    On  that  occasion  he  had  endeavoured  to  commit 
to  memory  his  thesis,  which  had  been  previously  approved 
of  by  the  professors,  with  a  view  to  his  defending  it  accord- 
ing  to  custom.     But  on  mounting  the  rostrum,  not  a  word 
could   he   recollect  of   his  composition.     He   knew   well 
enough  what  it  was  aU  about — recollected  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  paragraphs  by  the  help  of  the  ideas  which 
each  contained ;  but  the  words,  the  provoking  words,  es- 
caped his  mind^s  grasp.     He  hummed,  and  made  the  triple 
bow  to  his  audience  twice  over,  and  stood  mute ;  when  at 
last,  tired  of  this  mummery,  he  took  the  thesis  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  reading  it  aloud,  very  coolly,  to  the 
great  amusement   of    the    whole    assembly.      I   take    it, 
that   this  is,  in  fact,  the  best  kind  of  memory  for  men 
of  business:    it  helps  them    to   retain  things  and   ideas, 
rather  than  mere  words  and  the  arrangement  of  phrases. 
We  saw  a  good  deal  of  this  distinguished  individual  during 
our  stay  at  Brussels.     His  personal  appearance  is  striking. 
The  squareness  and  great  elevation  of  his  forehead — the 
extraordinary  size  of  his  card,  considerably  detached  from 
the  back  part  of  the  head— and  the  remarkable  paleness  of 
his  complexion,  give  him  a  very  peculiar  character.     He 
has  a  quick  and  brilliant  eye,  and  a  mildness  in  the  expres- 
rion  of  his  countenance  which  is  very  pleasing.     This  no- 
bleman, who,  for  the  interest  of  Greece,  had  resigned  the 
best  portion  of  his  moderate  fortune,  and  was  now  jour- 
neying towards  the  seat  of  his  Government,  decHned  every 
assistance  proflFered  to  him,  travelled  by  the  diligence,  and 
with  a  view  of  being  wholly  unfettered  by  foreign  influence, 
had  formally  resigned  all  his  pensions  and  other  pecuniary 
emoluments.     It  is  to. be  hoped  that  the  Greek  nation  will 
prove  worthy  of  such  personal  sacrifices,  by  the  support 
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lU  give  to  the  goverament  of  their  distingiuBhed 

of  the  characteristic  signs  of  a  free  Govemmeot, 
;rty  of  the  press,  exists  in   this  city,  in  its  most 
^  scDse.     There  is  no  censure  in  the  Netherlands ; 
ody  may  think,  write,  and  speak  as  he  likes  best, 
esponsibility  attaches  to  authors  for  any  practical 
ley  may  cause  by  their  writings,  but  no  farther; 
s  only  justice  to  say,  that  few,  if  any  instances  of 
crty  outstepping  the  bounds   of  propriety,    have 
i,    in  which    injury  to    individuals,    disrespect    to 
nent,  or  contempt  for  religion,  have  arisen.     The 
lerty    is  extended   to    the  crayon,  which  has  been 
to  thu  press, — and  the  political  or  satirical  caiica- 
ihlished  at  Brussels  are  numerous.     They  are  an 
ment  on  French  caricatures,  but  sadly  inferior  to 
f    this   country.     Without    a    number   of  written 
heir  figures  are  mute,    their   groups    silent,    their 
ns  unintelligibli?. 
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the  Paris  press  likely  to  sell,  particularly  novels,  romances, 
plays,  political  and  satirical  works,  and  books  of  travels, 
which  are  sold   to   the   public   for  half  of  the   Parisian 
prices.     This  practice  is  said  to  have  extended  so  far,  that 
Tarlier,  one  of  the  principal   publishers,  had    reprinted, 
in  the  course  of  the  first   six  months  of  1827,  318,615 
volumes,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  1,183,315  francs. 
In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  piratical  manoeuvre,   so 
injurious  to  the  bookselling  trade  of  France,  the  princi- 
pal publishers  in  Paris,  such  as  F.  Didot,  Gosselin,  Re- 
nouard,    Treuttel    and   Wiirtz,    Sautelet   and   Bachelier, 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  for   the  purpi)se  of 
establishing  a  depot  of  their  own  editions  at  Brussels,  with 
the  intention  of  selling  them   at   the  same  low  price  at 
which  the  Flemish  editions  are   sold.     This  attempt  has 
been  met  by  another  company  of  Flemish  publishers,  who, 
by  uniting  their  capitals,  hope  to  be  able,  in  their  turn,  to 
undersell  the  French.     At  the  same  time,  they  have  peti- 
tioned Government  for  protection  in  favour  of  national  in- 
dustry, and  for  an  augmentation  of  duty  on  books  imported 
from  France.     The  French  are  certainly  treated  as  they 
deserve  in  this  matter.     One  of  the  grumblers  at  the  con- 
trefafon  of  his   editions  by  the  Brussels  booksellers,  is 
Didot,  who  himself  scruples  not  to  join  that  most  piratical, 
yet  useful  publisher  of  La  Rue  Vivienne,  Signor  Galignani, 
in  the  immediate  reprinting  of  every  English  work  which 
enjoys  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and  which  they  sell  at 
a  most  tempting,  and  consequently  to  the  English  pub- 
lishers, ruinously  low  price.     "  Fiat  justitia." 

It  is  only  in.  Roman  Catholic  countries  that  instances 
of  religious  ceremonies,  bordering  on  idolatry,  are  to  be 
met  with.  A  procession  takes  place  annually  in  this  town, 
the  nature  of  which  leads  me  to  make  this  observation. 
Brussels  is  remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  perennial 
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s,  which  are  much  mort;  conv&uieDt  than  pumps, 
of  these  fountains,  the  water  is  distributed  spa- 
bul  uninterruptedly,   in  small  streams,  which  are 
^   made  to  come   from    the  mouth  of  animals,  or 
igures.     One  of  tliesc,  remarkable  for  ihe  irreve- 
a  of  its  composition,  is  situated  at   the  corner  of 
tte  tEluve.     It  has  been  called  the  ffHArmtttn^ 
iier    qui    m'liigU,  and   represents  the   figure    of  a 
hild,   in  bronze,    of  excellent    worlfmansliip,  sup- 
the   requisite  Jitet   il'eau.     This   fountain  is  cele- 

II  over  Flanders,  and  held  in  such  reverence,  that 
r  a  reUgious  procession,  or  kermeae,  takes  plac«) 
h     Ihe    Hojit    is    promenaded    under  a    baldaquin 

the    streets,  escorted   by    the  military,  and  pre- 
y  a  great  concourse  of  priests  and  monks,  followed 

III  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants;    the  little 
s  dressed  up  for  the  occasion,  in  a  laced  coat  and 
lat,   a    swurd,    the  cordon   rouge,  with  a   proper 
nee  in  his  dress   for  the  continuation  of  the  act, 
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To  judge  by  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Netherlands  within  the  last  twelve  years,  in  every 
branch  of  the  Government,  industry,  manufactures,  and 
revenue,  by  the  increase  of  population,  the  advancement  in 
the  career  of  political  existence,  the  greater  number  of 
comforts  which  the  people  enjoy,  and  lastly  by  the  extended 
embellishments  of  the  capital ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  the  country  has  materially  benefited  by  the  change 
in  its  political  constitution.  The  head  of  the  Government 
too,  must  be  wise,  as  well  as  popular,  who  can  originate, 
and  by  his  fostering  care  promote  and  secure  so  many 
advantages  to  his  people.  The  King  is  said  to  be  inde- 
fatigable in  this  respect.  He  is  his  own  minister  of 
finance;  and  frequently  suggests  measures,  which  sove- 
reigns of  other  countries  are  accustomed  to  have  sug- 
gested to  them.  The  hereditary  Prince,  who  has  had 
the  invaluable  good  fortune  of  beginning  his  career  under 
an  adverse  star,  and  has  been  taught  how  to  bear  its 
malign  influence,  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Eng- 
land under  whom  he  served — promises,  by  his  conduct, 
a  succession  of  happy  and  brilliant  years  to  the  Flemish 
nation.  His  amiable  consort,  the  Princess  Anne  Paulowna, 
Grand-duchess  of  Russia,  enjoys  likewise,  and  certainly 
no  princess  ever  deserved  it  more,  the  greatest  popularity. 
I  have  heard  her  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration,  bor- 
dering on  enthusiasm.  This  is  not  extraordinary,  when 
it  is  considered  to  what  royal  stock  this  princess  belongs, 
and  under  whose  maternal  care  she  has  been  educated. 

The  royal  palaces  are  amongst  the  most  attractive 
buildings  in  Brussels.  The  King^s  Palace,  as  now  con- 
stituted, presents  an  imposing  front,  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  hand- 
some portico,  lately  erected,  facing  the  principal  walk  of 
the  park ;  beyond  which,  and  vis-a-vis^  is  the  magnificent 
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the  States-General.  It  originaiy  consisted  of 
ct  buildings,  one  of  which  had  belonged  to  the 

rienipotentiary  residejit  in  ihi-  Netherlands,  and 
contained  the  pubbc  offices  for  the  Secretaries  of 
n  the  former  of  these,  the  General  Assembly  of 
yled.  Belgian  Bepublic,  was  held  in  1790.  Napo- 
bited  it  in  1807,  with  his  first,  and  three  years 
s,  with  his  second  wife.     The  situation  is,  per- 

of  the  prettiest  in  EurojX',  for  a  town  residence  ; 
ked  by  two  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  world, 
Diicale,  and  the  Rue  Roj/ale,  the  former  of  which 
)f  magnificent  palaces;  and  from  behind,  it  corn- 
view  of  the  new  Boulevards,  near  the  Porte  de 
*ilh  the  aspect  of  llie  beautiful  country  beyond  iL 
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r  J^sed  on  a  rusticated  basement.  It  is  situated  in  the  imme- 
I  diate  vicinity  of  the  -King's  palace,  mid  at  tiie  beginning 
L  «f  the  Rue  Duca/e.  Extensive  gardens  are  attached  to  this 
Ipslace,  at  the  back  of  which,  runs  the  Boulevard  de  Namur. 
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The  Palah  tTOraiige,  or  the  Old  Court  Palace,  situated 
■  at  a  short  distance  from  the  handsome  Piace  Iioifaie,Ua  long 

I  pandlelugram,  with  some  additions  at  the  north-west  ftnd 
k south-east  angle.  In  front  of  it  is  the  Botanic  Garden; 
I  And  the  use  tn  which  the  palace  itself  has  been  applied, 
|aince  the  Court  no  longer  resides  in  it,  has  given  to  the 
iapital  the  enjoyment  of  a  Af  useum  of  Paintings,  a  public 
library,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  under  the  same 
l-roof.     This  precious  assembkf^e  of  useful  and  valuable  ob- 

ijecta,  was  threatened  with  complete  destruction  by  fire,  on 
I  the  thirteenth  of  January  of  last  year.  The  fire  began  in 
I  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  end  of  the  wing  occupied  by 
I  the  library,  which  contains  the  editions  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
Itury.     Fortunately  these,    as  well  as   the  paintings,  were 
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presenred,  but  some  of  the  MSS.  and  many  important 
papers  in  the  archives,  were  consumed  by  the  devouring 
element.  It  is  fearful  to  reBect  on  the  irreparable  loss 
which  a  mere  accident  of  a  nmilar  nature  may  occasion 
to  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  unsafe  situation  of 
the  numerous  objects  contained  in  this  ancient  palace. 

There  are  two  theatres  in  Brussels.  The  Theatre  Royal^ 
or  Great  Theatre,  is  perfectly  new,  and  has  only  been 
open  a  very  few  years.  It  stands  opposite  the  Mint,  and 
rather  at  some  inconvenient  distance  from  the  fashionable 
end  of  the  town.  It  is  insulated,  with  a  handsome  street 
on  three  of  its  sides,  and  a  square  in  front.  The  peri- 
style is  ornamented  by  ei^t  ionic  columns,  and  all  round 
the  building  runs  a  piazza,  which  gives  to  it  an  impoang 
air,  while  it  serves  as  a  sheltered  walk  to  the  inhaUStants 
and  frequenters  of  the  theatre.  The  interior  is  much  in 
the  style  of  some  of  the  best  Parisian  theatres,  and,  like 
them,  subdivided  into  so  great  a  variety  of  compartments, 
such  as  Premieres,  Balcon,  Galerie,  Parquet,  Leges,  Loges 
Grillees,  Paradis,  and  Paradis  Militaire  (heavenly  spot !) 
that  a  stranger  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  where  to  go, 
on  first  entering  the  establishment.  The  price,  however,  for 
the  best  places,  is  tolerably  reasonable.  About  21  florins, 
not  quite  five  shillings,  is  paid  for  the  premiires^  and  as  for 
the  paradise,  oh  !  that  is  cheap  enough,  not  quite  five-pence 
English  money.  At  this  house  are  performed  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies,  the  grand  and  comic  opera,  and  frequently 
ballets  on  a  large  scale.  The  performances  are  in  French . 
Occasionally  an  Italian  Opera  has  also  been  performed. 

The  second,  or  petit  Theatre— or  Theatre  du  Pare,  is 
open  only  on  Saturdays  for  the  representation  of  vaudevilles, 
melo-dramas,  &c.  It  is  situated  in  the  park,  but  the 
entrance  is  from  the  Rue  de  Brabant.  It  is  very  small,  of 
a  circular  form,  and  has  four  tiers  of  boxes.     It  was  greatly 
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embellished  about  three  years  ago,  and  is  much  frequented. 
The  price  for  the  best  places  is  about  two  shillings  and 
eight-pence,  or  one  florin  and  a  half. 

But  the  great  point  of  attraction  in  Brussels  is,  without 
doubty  the  Park^  or  ornamented  garden  ;  for  it  is  more  like 
a  gavden  than  a  park,  although  the  former  denomination  be 
given  to  it.  The  ground,  which  occupies  an  area,  measuring 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  one  direction,  and 
about  five  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  other,  is  tastefully 
laid  out,  and  as  much  has  been  made  of  it  as  so  small  a 
space  would  admit.  It  is  intersected  by  two  transversal 
and  two  oblique  walks,  with  another  running  along  the 
middle  as  far  as  a  circular  basin,  within  a  species  of  am- 
phitheatie,  ornamented  with  groups  and  statues  of  white 
stone.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  elegant  railing  with 
two  principal  and  four  lateral  gates.  This  spot  is  much 
frequented  on  a  fine  day,  from  about  two  till  four  o'clock,* 
by  select  company ;  and  on  Sundays  by  every  class  of 
people;  From  its  being  situated  on  the  highest  part  of 
Brussels,  it  enjoys  a  fine  air,  and  is  become  the  centre  of 
the  fashionable  quarter.  But  the  promenade  most  dis' 
tinguee  is  the  Jllee  verte ;  which  runs  along  the  side  of 
the  Antwerp  Canal,  is  planted  with  majestic  lime-trees, 
has  a  centre  road  for  carriages,  and  two  lateral  walks  for 
pedestrians.  The  concourse  of  people,  and  the  display  of 
beauty  and  fashion,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  every  thing 
that  is  considered  splendid  in  the  way  of  equipages  and 
dress,  are  considerable,  and  every  day  repeated. 

A  natural  feeling  of  curiosity  led  me  to  view  the  palace 
of  the  States-General.  This  very  handsome  building,  as 
I  before  observed,  faces  the  Klng^s  Palace,  with  the  Pare 
between  them.  It  is  of  a  much  more  imposing  architecture 
than  the  residence  of  the  Sovereign ;  but  too  much  com- 
pressed  laterally,   and   quite  spoiled  by   the  side  wings. 


\ 
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e   architect,  as  we    have  more  than  once  seeo  at 
The  inltrior,  including  the  principal  ataircase,  and 

in  nhlch  the  Deputies  of  the  three  States,  nobi- 
rgy,  and  the  people,  meet,  is  worthy  of  the  repu- 
■  M.  Vander  Slraeten,  one  of  the  best  architects  of 
itry.     The  relief  in  the  pediment  is  the  work  of 
ir  Godecharles.     The  Hall   of  meeting  is    in    the 

a.  semi-circular  theatre,  and  resembles  much  the 
r  of  Deputies   in  Paris.     The  meetings,  too,  take 
jch  in  the  same  manner, 
ht  not  to  omit  in  this  place,  to  notice  another  public 

of  great  merit,  the  Palais  de  Justice  :  because  the 
i  handsome  portico  in  front  of  it  has  only  been  com- 
ithinthe  last  four  years,and  the  Palace  is  one  of  the 
chitectural  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in 

lublished  in  this  country.     The  colonnade  is  hand- 
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States  in  Italy,  and  from  the  ^ew^  States  of  South  Ame- 
rica ;  all  equally  driven  from  their  homes  during  the  very 
extraordinary  occurrences  which  have  marked  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  In  fact,  the  disaffected  of  all 
countries,  who  formerly  used  to  resort  to  Rome,  are  now 
assembled  here ;  and  what  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  are  not  molested  as  long  as  they  conduct 
themselves  discreetly.  Doubtless  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  is  the  principal  reason  for  so  general  an  assemblage 
of  this  class  of  persons  at  Brussels ;  but  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  some  other  cause  for  this  political  phenomenon 
exists,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 

In  looking  over  the  map  of  Europe,  the  possibility  of 
dividing  it  into  moral  as  well  as  physical  regions,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  manner 
in  which  people  of  a  certain  description  congregate  in 
particular  towns  or  districts.  Make  Brun  has  divided 
Europe  into  several  geographical  groups.  Humboldt  has 
drawn  particular  lines  to  mark  the  regions  of  heat  on  the 
globe.  Naturalists  have  assigned  to  particular  families  of 
animals  and  platits,  certain  localities ;  and  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  point  out  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe 
in  which  particular  classes  of  individuals  who  are  compelled 
to  leave  their  homes,  prefer  passing  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  This  might  be  called  moral  geography  ;  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  classification  to  be  adopted  for  such  a 
science,  I  would  propose  the  following  habitats  for  each 
of  the  corresponding  groups — thus : 

The  invalids  of  all  nations — Nice,  Grenoa,  Pisa,  Rome, 
Naples. 

The  artists  of  all  nations — Rome  and  Florence. 

The  gourmands  of  all  nations — Paris. 

The  defaulters,  and  the  runaways  6f  all  nations — Calais, 
and  Boulogne. 
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monopolists,  the  speculators,  and  the  projectors  of 

nations — London . 

libtranx  and  ihe  disafi'etted  of  all  nations — Switzer- 
id  and  Brussels. 

s  Monsieur  or  Le  Chevalier  P ,   Le  Marquis 

—  ;    II  General   P ,   11   Consigliere  R.,   who 

curious  work  on  Constitnlions  and  Representative 
ments.     Le  Comte  S.  M.,  who  was  *' not  elected" 

nobility  club,  (a  tolerable  sort  of  Alniack's,  by  the 
1  "Travellers"   of   Brussels,)— with    the   id  genus 
the    mere    enumeration    of  whom    would     form    a 
?pisode  in  an  epic  poem  on  Revolution.     There  is, 
■,  an  intruder  among  them,  whose  proper  locality, 
ig  to  my  geographical  arrangement,  ought   to  be 

th  in  my  list ;   El  Senor  M ,  whose  pecuniary 

ions  are  equally  notorious  in  Paris,  Cadiz,  London, 
.'ich,  where  he  was  for  a  time  at  a  staiidstUl,  is  not 
ig  of  the  honour  of  ptirnding  his  exiled  person  with 

.  reiuurkable  for  a 
e  ceiling  by  Janssens,  repre- 


BruD.  Anotlier,  similarly  det 
very  excellent  painting  on  the 
renting  the  Great  Council  of  the  Gods. 

St,  Giidule  has  an  incomparable  advantage  in  point  of 
perspective  over  most  churches  of  the  Gothic  style.  Its 
ntuation  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  ascending  street,  heighten- 
ed still  mure  by  a  flight  of  thirty-nine  steps,  gives  it  an 
imposing  air  which  it  otherwise  might  not  have  as  a  Gothic 
teniple,  from  its  mc^liocre  architecture  and  the  mitinishcd 
slate  of  the  two  towers.  This  cathedral,  or  prernihe  EgUse 
dtBriiie/les,as  the  inhabitants  prefer  calling;  it,  was  founded 
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jndred  and  tweaty  jears  ago,  and  rebuilt  one  Imn- 
i  seventy  years  after.      It  bears  the  conjoint  names 
atron  saint  of  the  town,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated 
rst  instance,  and  that  of  a  native  female  saint,  who 
wise  declared  patroness  of  the  copiUil.     The  mortal 
of  St.  Gudule,  or  her  Ao(y  re/ics,  as  they  are  called, 
ad  been  transferred  to  this  church  from  the  Castle 
some  cuntiiries  back,  wire  lost  during  the  irruption 
lalvinists  in  the  wars  of  religion, 
int  of  scnlptur.ll,  pictorial,  and  architectural  embeU 
ts,  the  interior  of  St,  Gudule  is  superior  to  many 
5  of  the  same   size  and  style  of  building;  but  I 
r  notice  in  this  place   the  pulpit,  which  formerly 
1  to  the  Jesuits  of  Louvain,  and  is,  by  far,  the  most 
linary  and  surprising  production  of  its  kind,  dating 
le    year  16f!9;    and    the    {tainted  windows  of  two 
Oiapols  in  parlicular,  executed  by  John  de  Labaer, 
;re   certainly  some  of  the   finest  specimens  of  the 

CIIUBCH    OF    ST.    r.l'Dt'l.F. 


Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  churches,  and  of  St.  Gu- 
dule  in  particular,  I  cannot  forbear  saving  a  word  or  two 
respecting  the  miraculous  wafers,  which  are  shown  in  that 
church,  and  the  metodramatic  history  belonging  to  thent, 
of  which  several  illustrative  tapc&tries,  us  beautiful  as  paint- 
ings, exist  in  the  same  church.  From  these  pictures  it 
appears,  that,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Bius- 
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of  them,  who  was  botli  rich  and  spiteful,  wishing 

the  religion  of  Christ,  induced  one  of  his  own 
1  means  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  commit  the 

of    forcing  open  the  tabernacle,  on  the  altar  of 
erineV  Chapel,  and    steal   from   thence  the  conse- 

afers,  used  at  the  Communion,  to  the  amount  of 
amongst  which  there  was  one  larger  than  the  rest, 
afers  he  afterwards  carried  to  his  employer,  who 
It  Enghien,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  Jew  and  his 
assed  their  time  in  vomiting  imprecations  on  these 
tatives  of  the  real  body  of  our  Saviour,  according 
oman  Catholic  creed.     Shortly  after,  the  original 
tor  of  this  sacrilege  was  found  murdered  by  some 
I  person;   upon  which  liia  widow,  terrified  at  having    . 
possession  bo  fearful  a    charge,   carried    forthwith 
iccrated    wafers  to   the  Israelites  of  Brussels,  who, 
le  of  Enghien,  amused   themselves  in  scoffing  and 
ing  these  innocent   symlinls  of  religion.     Some  of 
inatics  carried    their  hatred   so  far,  as  to  transfix 
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of  them.  The  priest  who  had  received  them  from  the 
Jewess,  claimed  them  for  his  church ;  but  the  chapter  of 
St.  Gudule  insisted  on  their  right  to  have  them.  This 
altercation  was  at  last  put  an  end  to,  by  a  compromise,  in 
virtue  of  which,  thirteen  of  the  small  wafers  were  sur- 
rendered  to  the  priest,  and  the  two  remaining  small  ones, 
with  the  largest,  given  over,  in  full  and  perpetual  pos- 
session, to  the  church  of  St.  Gudule.  In  this  church 
they  are  preserved  and  worshipped,  under  the  name  of 
the  Miraculous  Wafers,  (1828 !)  They  are  contained 
in  a  very  rich  frame,  fixed  to  a  cross  of  gold,  and  are 
carried  in  solemn  procession  once  a  year  through  the 
principal  streets  of  Brussels. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  far  different  subject,  and  con- 
trast the  one  with  the  other.  Gambling  goes  on  at  a 
great  rate  in  Brussels.  Where  there  are  idlers,  and  those 
have  a  crown  in  their  pocket — cards,  dice,  and  La  Rotu 
kite  will  not  be  idle.  But  the  spirit  of  gambling  has  at 
all  times  been  more  or  less  encouraged  in  most  of  the 
principal  States  of  Europe,  by  the  perpetual  example  of 
Government  lotteries.  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  par  excet- 
lencty  Italy,  and  even  Spain  and  Portugal,  have,  or  have 
had  their  lotteries,  or  means  of  getting  at  a  little  more  of 
the  public  ptculium^  beyond  what  is  absorbed  by  direct 
or  indirect  taxation.  Russia  is  not  amenable  to  this 
charge,  neither  is  England  just  now,  thanks  to  the  im- 
proved moral  feeling  of  public,  as  well  as  private  men. 
In  adopting  this  species  of  financial  resource ;  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  has  not  been  behind  hand.  Until 
the  present  year  the  system  of  lottery  gambling,  under  the 
special  authority  of  Government,  was  the  same  which 
obtains  in  France.  In  future,  however,  the  Netherlanders 
are  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  new  scheme,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  production  of  a  great  man,  well  versed 
in  financial  projects.      By  this  new  scheme,  the  chance  of 
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gaining  the  largest  prize  will  be  as  one  and  seven-tenths  is 
to  one  hundred ;  and  the  chance  of  getting  nothing  at  all, 
as  one  hundred  to  eleven  and  thirty -sevenths.     Groyemment 
will  have  a  sure  gain  in  it,  of  nine  per  100,  much  about  the 
same  chance  that  Crockford]s  banker  would  have,  and  is 
admitted  that  he  may  have,  when  **  fair  play''  is  ^^  the  go,^ 
if  that  individual  kept  a  Rouge  et  Noir  table.     One  fourth 
of  the  price  of  the  ticket  is  assigned  for  stamp  duty  ;  and 
the  Treasury  will  receive  (for  the  service  of  the  pikblic 
of  course,)  at  each  drawing  of  the  lottery,  S07,000  florins, 
besides  a   farther  profit  of   thirteen  per  100  out  of  the 
capital   subscribed  by    the    players,   to   be  expended   in 
setting  up  and  putting  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the 
new  system  at  each  drawing,  such  as  collector's  poundage, 
salaries  to  clerks,  rent  of  houses,  and  other  unavoidable 
expenses.       It  follows,    that    any   given  number  of  the 
public  agreeing  to  subscribe  to  a  lottery  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  any  number  of  persons  agreeing 
to  sit  round  the  Government  gambling  table,  and  take  their 
chance,  after  putting  their  respective  stakes  into  the  pool; 
must  submit  to  seeing  an   aliquot   part  of  the  sum-total 
of  those  stakes  equal  to  twenty-two  per  cent,  taken  from 
the  pool,  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  try  their  luck  with 
what  remains  of  their  own  money.     Assuredly  none  of  the 
proprietors  of  Salons^  Hellsy  Redoutesy  Fishmonger  UalUj 
or  under  whatever  denomination  we  may  please  to  desig- 
nate those  highly  reprobated  rendezvous  of  vice,  can  pro- 
pound a  more  ruinous  combination  of  chances  to  the  un- 
fortunate gambler ! 

The  climate  at  Brussels  and  of  its  environs,  is,  generally 
speaking,  salubrious,  and  particularly  so  to  strangers. 
The  rainy  season  is  the  Autumn,  when  it  pours  almost 
incessantly — the  Winter  is  mild.  In  the  year  1 826,  there 
had  not  been  a  day  of  frost,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
there  were  very  few  days  in  which  the  thermometer  had 
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been  at  the  freezing  point.  Thiis  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as  there  is,  in  general,  but  indifferent  provision 
made  in-doors  for  supporting  a  rigorous  winter.  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  who  favoured  me  with  this  informa- 
tion, that  the  general  standard  temperature  of  December 
and  January,  is  between  40  and  50  degrees  of  Farenheit. 
Late  in  the  Spring,  and  during  most  of  the  Summer,  the 
weather  is  in  general  fine.  I  have  experienced  excessive 
heats  in  August,  and  even  at  the  present  season,  Septem- 
ber the  26tb,  1827,  the  air  is  so  close,  that  I  have  joined 
in  the  evening  the  crowd  out  of  doors  and  walked  as 
they  do  with  ^*  cap  in  hands''  to  catch  the  least  re- 
freshing breeze.  On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the 
town  of  Brussels  is  rather  a  favourable  residence  for 
persons  of  delicate  constitutiop,  who  are  obliged  to  avoid 
an  insular  atmosphere  and  its  injurious  vicissitudes.  The 
fogs,  however,  which  prevail  much  in  February,  March, 
and  April,  have  great  influence  on  the  state  of  health. 

This  is  proved  by  the  number  and  character  of  the 
diseases  admitted  into  the  public  Hospitals,  which  I  had 
a  fi^  opportunity  of  examining  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  largest  hospital  is  that  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  there 
are  about  4fOO  beds;  that  of  St.  John  is  incapable  of 
holding  more  than  half  that  number.  Neither  the 
locality,  nor  the  distribution  of  the  building,  is  favoura- 
ble; and  Brussels  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  want  of  a 
general  hospital  worthy  of  the  station  it  holds,  amongst 
the  capital  cities  of  Europe.  Both  buildings  were  for- 
merly convents,  erected  for  a  very  different  object,  and 
ill  calculated  for  their  present  purpose.  That  of  St. 
John  is  situated  in  a  narrow  and  crowded  street.  Here 
the  ^*  Administration  des  Hopitaux^  holds  its  meetings, 
and  superintends  all  matters  connected  with  the  exercise 
•f  the  medical  profession.  The  Hospitals  are,  as  far  as 
arrangement    and   internal    regulations,    neariy  on    the 
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fooling  of  those  of  Paris;  but  they  are  neither  so  clean, 
nor  so  spacious.  The  most  prevalent  disorders  are  con- 
sumptioDs  and  typhoid  and  bilious  fever,  particularly 
during  tlie  Summer.  The  greatest  mortality  occurs  in 
February,  March,  and  April.  In  a  population  of  84,000 
inhabitants  the  number  of  deaths  is  annually  about  S400, 
or  one  in  thirty. 

Brussels  is  not  a  town  to  look  for  very  old  people. 
Few  instances  are  recorded  of  life  extending  beyond 
eighty  years.  I  cannot  say  I  admire  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
and  hearing  of  it,  in  many  instances.  Its  general  cha- 
racter is  that  of  non-interference  until  it  has  become 
too  late  and  unsafe  to  interfere  at  all.  Yet  there  are  se- 
veral well-educated  and  respectable  practitioners.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  too,  the  apothecaries'  shops,  or 
pharmacieiis,  are  in  a  very  indifferent  state.  By  examin- 
ing, closely,  into  one  or  two  of  the  principal  of  these 
establishments,  and  looking  over  several  of  the  prescrip- 
tions that  are  about  to  be  compounded,  and  witnessing 
the  manner  in  which  the  medicines  are  prepared,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  judge  of  the  state  of  practical  medicine 
any  where.  From  these  sources  of  information,  then,  I  have 
collected  nothing  very  satisfactory  at  Brussels;  and  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  that  the  numerous  English  residents  there 
should  give  the  preference  to  their  own  countrymen  who  set- 
tie  in  that  city  as  physicians  and  surgeons.  As  is  the  case 
in  Paris,  I  have  heard  many  complaints  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish at  Brussels,  of  medical  men  from  their  own  country 
coming  to  settle  amongst  them  as  physicians,  who  have,  per- 
haps, as  much  right  to  settle  there  in  any  other  capacity. 
This  will  ever  be  more  or  less  the  case,  where  there  is  great 
temptation,  and  no  responsibility.  The  Flemish  Govern- 
ment, however,  have  strictly  adhered  to  their  regulation 
of  not  allowing  foreign  physicians  to  settle  without  previous 
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examination  and  without  obtaining  a  licence  to  practise, 
which  licence  is  seldom  granted  without  the  reatricting 
and  illiberal  condition  that  such  foreign  physiciauH  Bhall 
only  practise  among  their  own  countrymen.  An  English 
physician,  a  Dr.  Newbold,  has  been  twice  condemned 
by  a  sentence  of  one  of  the  Civil  Tribunals  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  florins  fur  practising  among  the  natives,  he 
having  received  the  King's  permiBsion  to  practise  among  his 
own  countrymen  only.  The  physician  who  ia  most  in 
vogue  amongst  the  Enghsh,  is  Dr.  Tobyn,  said  to  be  a 
very  respectable  man, 

Brussels  offers  every  opportunity  to  the  man  df  science 
nf  passing  his  time  profitjibly,  as  well  as  agreeably.  The 
cabinets  and  collections  in  the  Old  Palace  arc  always  acces- 
sible, and  present  several  series  of  objects  in  natural  history, 
sufficient  to  inspire  attachment  to  scientific  pursuits.  The 
present  Botanic  Garden  is  open  to  the  public  in  the  most 
libera]  manner;  and  when  the  new  garden  on  the  Boule- 
varddu  Nurd  shall  be  finished,  that  most  interesting  branch 
of  natural  knowledge  will  have  an  establishment  inferior 
to  none  in  the  most  favoured  cities.  Astronomy,  too,  is 
shortly  to  be  cultivated  in  Brussels  with  increasing  zeal; 
and  by  an  arrite  of  the  King,  passed  in  1826,  an  obser- 
vatory is  to  he  established  forthwith  in  that  capital. 

Since  the  year  1816,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Literature  of  Brussels  has  held  a  respectable  rank  among 
the  institutions  of  that  class  in  Europe.  Their  meetings 
take  place  once  a  month  in  the  Old  Palace.  The  number  of 
ordinary  members  is  limited,  and  they  have  a  fixed  stipend. 
They  are  presided  over  by  the  Prince  do  Gavre ;  and 
their  secretary -general,  Mons.  Dewez,  to  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  introduced  by  General  Fagel,  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  attainments.  The  academy  has  already 
published  three  volumes  of  memoirs  ;  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  merit. 


THE    riMK    XMT*    AT    BBtSaUL^. 

KJoced  wtDc  ennwnt  artkti.     I(  (wills  its  nKetiogs, 
Te  alreadj  stated,  in  tb«t  curious  oU  building,  the 

o  ibe  pupila,  who  ivceif«  ioslructioa  graiuitnuslr. 
,  ibe  t«9le  for  the  fine  arts  n>ay  be  aid  to  be  gaming 

througbout  the  kingdoni ;  uid  with  it,  the  rcTe- 
■od  e^l^rai  for  those  of  their  cuumrjinen  wbo  have 
uished     themsdres    in    tbeir    teveral    deputmenls. 
\nlwerp,  vhich  possesses  already  the  mo&t  brilliant 
ials  of  Rubens  in  every  part  of  the  town,  is  about  to 

monument  to  that  great   maiter,  which  will  cost 
500,000  floriDs.     It  is  to  consist  of  a  culoesal  statue 
paintir  in  bronze,  tweKe  feet  high,  rtanding  oo  a 
i]  sixteen  feet  in  height. 
«el«  is  lighted  with  gas,  on   a  most    liberal  scale. 

lolice,    without    being   troublesome,  is  active;    and 
convenience  that  renders   life  comfortable,  is  to  be 
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town,  there  is  a  public-house,  called  Scabrotch^  placed  on 
an  eminence,  from  which  the  eye  embraces  a  most  magni- 
ficent panoramic  view,  over  an  extensive  country,  embeU 
lished  with  handsome  villas,  and  comfortable,  neat,  pro- 
sperous-looking villages  and  hamlets.  Casting  our  eyes 
towards  the  road  on  which  we  had  been  travelling,  Brus- 
sels was  seen,  stretched  as  it  were  at  our  feet.  A  little 
nearer,  on  the  left,  is  the  King^s  country  residence  of 
Laeken,  with  the  Senne  gliding  smoothly  in  front  of  it. 
Farther  on,  and  between  the  canal  of  Boon  and  that  of 
Lou  vain,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  fertile  valley,  rises  the 
town  of  Vilvorde,  with  the  fine  steeple  of  Malines  in  the 
back-ground,  so  well  disposed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
landscape,  that  the  two  seem  but  one  extensive  settlement ; 
while  in  the  distant  horizon,  now  free  from  even  the  small- 
est speck  or  cloud,  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp is  pencilled  out  with  a  precision,  which  the  fiery  sky 
behind  it  renders  more  perceptible.  Turning  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  the  Royal  Pavilion  of  Tervueren,  erected  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  pleases  by  its  freshness  and  modern 
architecture.  In  it  the  Prince,  with  his  Royal  consort, 
spend,  it  is  said,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness, 
and  superintending  the  education  of  their  children,  those 
hours  which  are  often  wasted  in  frivolity  by  other  princes. 
This  seat  is  not  far  from  the  celebrated  forest  of  Soigne. 
With  a  succession  of  similar  landscapes,  the  road,  which  is 
in  exceUent  order,  and  by  its  undulations  enables  you  to 
seize,  at  different  moments,  the  most  prominent  points, 
tenninates  at  the  gilt  iron  railing  or  Gate  of  Louvain,  into 
which  town  it  descends  very  rapidly,  but  not  until  it  ba$ 
afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  surveying  that  ancient  and 
once  splendid  seat  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  univer- 
sities in  Europe.  Everywhere  throughout  this  line  of 
communication,  the  appearance  of  plenty  and  comfort 
greets  ypur  eye. 
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in  is  atill  the  seat  uf  an  university,  which  reports 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  although  only  re- 
)d  within  tlie  lost  ten  years  by  a  decree  uf  the 
lovereigii  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1826 
her  of  students  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
ree;  in  1827  it  was  more  considerable.  Some 
i  men,  well  known  in  Europe,  are  professors  at 
ersiiy :  such  as  Van  Mons,  professor  of  chemia- 
;ani,  the  mathematician  ;  and  Lanthier,  the  teacher 
onslrator  of  anatomy.  Tlie  university  has  an  ex- 
ibrary,  a  laboratory,  cabinets  of  anatomical  and 
lections,  and  a  botanic  garden.  On  proceeding  to 
we  passed  before  a  very  remarkable  Gothic  build- 
!d  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  having  three  stories,  each 

Gothic  arched  and  double  windows,  and  a  pro. 

delicately -chiseled  ornatnents;  four  angular  tur- 
ved  prestjue  a  jour  from  the  ground  to  the  very 

and  a  shorter  turret,  rising  from  the  ceutre  and  at 
)f  the  roof.     Within  these  turrets,  spiral  staircases. 
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i  of  one  of  the  must  eloquent   Fathers  of  the  Church, 

,  Augustine.       Perhaps  in    the  aonols  of   religious  dis- 

^putations,   6o  prevalent  in   the  sixteenth  and  ^ventecDth 

centuries,  few  examples  are  to  be  met  with,  in  which  the 

publication    of  karned    commentaries   od    the  opinion    of 

.  A  holy  writer  of  acknowle<lg«l  authority,  excited  more 

luties  and  disgraceful  altercations,  between  the  Sec 

Uome   and    the  Sorbonne  of  Paris  on  the  one  hand, 

JxDsenius,    his    followers    and    supporters,   on    the 
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1  that  Strife  the  Tower  alone  remains  :    to  remind  us 
ib«urdit}'  of  all  individual  speculations  on  the  sub- 
tligiouH  mysteries. 

climate  of  this  town  is  freer  from  humidity  than 
Brussels  ;  although    from   their  vicinity  to   each 
uch  a  difference  between  the  two  cities  could  hard- 
been  anticipated.     On  an  average  there  are  froin 
idred  to  two  hundred  and  ten  dry  days  in  the  year 
^ain.      To  judge  also  by  the  mortality  of  the  town, 
impared  to  the  number  of  births,  which  is  as  six  to 
^ouvain  must  be   liealthier  than  the  capital.     The 
ion  of  Louvain  is  about  22,000  inhabitants,  one  in 
lirty  nine  of  whom  dies  annually, 
fcding  on  our  way  to  Liege,  we  stopped  to  dine  at 
ml,  a  small  borough,  and  like  all  Flemish  boroughs 
vnit,    having  its    Hotel  de  Ville,  and  a  town-clock 
muKieal  carillon.     We  were  glad  to  escape,  for  a 
if  hours  till'  inlense  heal  to  which  we  were  exposed 
pi'ii  .■iiiiiiit,'!'.      The   thermometer  marked  74°   in- 
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obliged  us  to  spend  a  long  afternoon  and  the  night  at  his 
house.  I  had  good  ground  for  believing,  from  former 
experience,  that  the  reason  for  delaying  us  was  a  mere 
subterfuge,  against  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  traveller 
should  guard  himself.  Posting  in  the  Netherlands  is  on 
a  very  bad  footing,  and  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  the  least  attended  to,  and 
requiring  most  improvement.  The  traveller  is  subjected 
tp  much  imposition  without  any  chance  of  redress.  He 
has  no  means  of  informing  himself  properly  of  all  the  re* 
gulations  concerning  the  rate  of  payment  and  distances ; 
although  there  are  printed  lists,  and  marche^routes^  and 
post-maps,  all  of  which  however  are  so  far  from  being 
correct,  that  I  have  almost  always  found  them  to  differ 
from  each  other.  In  the  construction  of  maps,  indeed,  the 
Flemings  are  far  behind  all  other  nations.  I  procured  a 
new  map,  published  within  the  last  year,  and  entitled 
*^  Carte  G^n^rale  Administrative  des  Pays  Bas,''  which  is 
said  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government ;  and  I 
can  freely  say  that,  not  only  it  is  not  correct  as  to  distances, 
and  the  relative  positions  of  places ;  but  it  is  also  a  very 
poor  specimen  of  skill  in  geographical  map-making.  Not 
to  specify  all  the  defects  of  the  map  in  question,  I  shall 
merely  state  that  the  distances  are  not  marked  on  the  roads 
— that  the  distances  on  the  scale,  when  applied  to  the 
roads  between  certain  towns,  do  not  correspond  with  those 
laid  down  in  the  post-book,  but  differ  considerably  from 
them — and,  lastly,  that  it  has  not  even  the  usual  sign  for 
the  north  point  marked  upon  it  We  are,  therefore,  left 
to  arienter  ourself  in  the  best  manner  we  can. 

After  travelling  a  few  hours,  the  valley  in  which  Liege 
is  placed  burst  upon  us  at  once.  The  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  rich,  variegated,  and  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  From  its  situation,  Liege  is  an  important  place, 
and  the   existence  of  coal-mines  in  its  vicinity  is  an  en- 
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couragement  to  the  establishing  of  manufactories  near  it ; 
while  the  advantage  of  water-communication  with  Holland 
and  Germany  cannot  but  be  favourable  to  its  commerce. 

We  entered  Liege  early  in  the  morning  of  the  !i!8th,  and 
made  a  short  stay  in  that  town,  which  I  had  already  visited 
on  a  former  occasion.  It  will  amply  repay  any  traveller 
to  remain  a  couple  of  days  at  Liege.  To  a  medical  man 
there  is  another  attraction,  namely,  the  University.  Several 
objects,  however,  deserve  attention  in  this  place  from  every 
class  of  travellers.  First  of  all,  the  Old  Citadel  is  worth 
seeing,  were  it  only  to  enjoy,  from  the  elevated  site  on 
which  it  stands,  one  of  the  finest  prospects  existing  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  This  fort  has  been  put  in  a  complete 
state  of  defence  since  the  year  1818.  Next  comes  the  fine 
new  quay  on  the  Meuse,  with  the  stone  bridge  thrown 
across  it.  The  new  bridge  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Meuse  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Church  of  the 
Dominican  friars.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  land 
is  divided  into  inclosures  of  various  extent  by  quickset 
hedges,  interspersed  with  fruit  and  forest-trees,  presenting 
tlie  most  picturesque  alternations  of  hill  and  dale,  filled  with 
orchards  and  gardens,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  conti- 
nued pleasure-ground.  Lastly,  the  Town-hall,  with  several 
other  public  buildings,  including  churches,  are  worthy  of 
observation.  As  you  drive  through  Liege,  you  can  almost 
fancy  yourself  in  an  old  £nglish  provincial  town,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  peculiar  semi-gothic  structure 
of  the  houses,  and  above  all,  from  the  smell  of  coal,  which 
is  here  the  common  fuel. 

The  University  of  Liege  is  one  of  six  that  have  been 
reformed  and  re-installed  by  order  of  the  present  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  In  any  other  country,  the  existence 
of  so  many  Universities,  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
each  otlier,  might  be  deemed  disadvantageous  to  the  stu- 
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detits  ;  but  in  Flanders  tbe  effect  is  diiferent.  Had  (here 
existed  only  one,  or  at  most  two  Universities,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  would  not  have  been  a  larger  number 
of  students  attendiug  them  than  attend  each  individual 
University  nt  present.  The  class  of  persons  who  frequent 
a  Flemish  University,  could  not  affonl,  with  their  limited 
means,  to  hve  at  any  considerable  distance  from  home ;  nor 
to  travel  four  or  five  times  a-year  backwardb  and  forwards, 
if  that  distance  was  great.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  beau- 
tiful building  at  Ghent  were  the  only  one  open  for  the 
admission  of  students  from  all  parts  uf  the  kingdom,  it  may 
be  questioned,  whether  there  would  be  more  students  at- 
tending it  than  there  are  now.  The  Universities  in  Flan- 
ders, in  fact,  are  more  what  the  natives  themselves  call  them 
in  their  national  language,  the  "  Hooge  School"  of  the 
Province — than  an  Institution  for  the  education  of  young 
people  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  advan- 
tage connected  with  this  arrangement,  also,  is  consider- 
able;  inasmuch  as  a  smaller  number  of  students  are  less 
likely  to  convert  the  University  into  a  theatre  of  dissension, 
ribaldry,  and  libertinism,  as  has  been  the  case  more  than 
once,  and  in  our  own  times,  in  some  uf  the  Continental 
establishments  of  that  description,  where  the  number  of 
students  attending  was  very  considerable.  The  objections 
which  would  naturally  occur  to  such  a  system  of  small  and 
multiplied  Universities  in  a  small  kingdom  of  not  more 
than  6,000,000  of  inhabitants  would  he,  the  expense  at- 
tending them,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient 
supply  of  eminent  men  capable  of  HlHng  the  chairs  of  pro- 
fessors. But  in  the  Netherlands,  these  objections  are  not 
felt.  First,  because  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  who 
have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  art  of  teaching 
science  and  literature  from  their  youth,  in  establishments 
instituted  for  that  purpose,  and  where  instruction  is  given 
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gratuitously ;  and,  secoudly,  because  the  salaries  are  small- 
er in  proportion  to  the  more  limited  sphere  of  duties  to  be 
performed  ;  and  yet  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  incumbent. 

The  system  of  education  pursued  at  Liege,  is  the  same 
in  every  respect  as  that  followed  in  the  other  Flemish 
Uniyeisities.  The  University  is  divided  into  four  Facul- 
ties: that  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  Sciences ;  that  of 
Jurisprudence;  that  of  Philosophy  and  Belles  Lettres  ;  and 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  There  appears  to  be  no  provi- 
sion made  for  the  elementary  study  of  Religion,  or  in  other 
words,  there  is  no  Faculty  of  Theology ;  and  this  is  the  case 
at  the  University  pf  Louvain  likewise.  Such  an  omisnon 
is  surprising,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  those  Universities 
are  equally  open  to  the  Catholic,  the  Calvinist,  and  the 
Protestant:  for  although  it  would  not  be  possible  to  in- 
struct them  all  by  one  and  the  same  professor,  such  a 
thing  might  easily  be  effected  by  means  of  distinct  teachers, 
as  is  the  case  in  Prussia. 

The  University  of  Liege  is  under  a  College  of  Curators, 
a  Rector  Magnificus,  and  sixteen  Professors,  four  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  But  this  branch 
of  knowledge  is  not  that  which  flourishes  most  at  Liege. 
None  of  the  teachers  are  men  of  celebrity,  and  the  number 
of  students  is  consequently  small.  The  branch  of  study 
for  which  Liege  is  most  celebrated,  is  jurisprudence — and 
next  to  it,  mathematical  and  physical  science.  The  for- 
mer includes  many  highly  interesting  subjects  of  study, 
particularly  the  Droit  Philosophique  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Droit  Actuel  of  the  country.  Statistics,  and  Political 
Economy.  But  the  last  mentioned  subject  can  scarcely 
be  admitted  wifhin  the  circle  of  moral  sciences ;  since  it 
has  neither  a  known  basis  yet,  nor  any  generally  acknow- 
ledged and  fixed  principles,  without  which  science  cannot 
lie  taught,  much  less  applied  to  useful  purposes.     Every 
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prudent  effort  of  the  modern  political  economists,  is  praise- 
worthy and  ingenious.  If  their  efforts  were  productive  of 
no  other  good  result  than  the  collecting  of  a  vast  number 
of  important  facts,  and  directing  the  public  attention,  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  to  the  accurate  observa- 
tions of  physico-moral  phenomena ;  they  would  still  be 
commendable,  and  deserving  of  every  encouragement.  But 
we  ought  to  beware  of  hasty  conclusions  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  for  they  may  prove  more  ruinous  to  States, 
than  white  hats,  purple  ribbons,  and  tri-coloured  cockades. 

The  ex&mple  of  the  establishment  of  mechanical  insti- 
tutes in  England,  has  been  followed  by  the  formation  in  the 
Netherlands,  of  **  Ecoles  gratuites  pour  la  classe  ouvriirc^ 
under  the  special  sanction  of  the  King.  At  Liege,  as  well 
as  at  I«ouvain,  some  of  the  professors  of  the  ^University  are 
required  to  give  separate  courses  of  lectures  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  at  suitable  hours  in  the  evening,  without  any 
charge  or  fee  payable  by  the  student.  The  branches 
taught  are,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  practical  geometry,  archi- 
tecture, linear  drawing,  and  mechanics.  These  gratuitous 
schools  are  under  the  inspection  of  several  members  of  the 
council  of  management,  which  is  presided  over  by  a  field- 
officer  of  artillery. 

Numbers  are  at  all  times  better  than  phrases.  To  judge 
of  the  prosperity  of  a  country  with  precision,  we  should 
look  to  those  numerous  sources  of  information  which 
national  statistical  works  present  to  our  attention. 
Flanders  is  an  improving  country.  Its  population,  its 
institutions,  its  manufactures  and  commerce — the  internal 
navigation  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  are  all  progres- 
sively advancing.  Nothing  is  at  a  stand-still.  I  find  good 
grounds  for  these  assertions  in  two  admirable  publica- 
tions, with   which   I   was  favoured  at  Brussels;    the  one 
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entitled,  ^*  Researches  on  the  Population,  number  of 
Births,  Deaths,  Prisons,  and  Poor-houses  in  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands, '^  written  by  Mons.  Quentelet;  the 
other,  ''National  Statistics,"  by  Edward  Smits.  The 
latter  embraces  observations,  including  a  period  of  ten 
years,  dnwn  from  thirty  tables,  published  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Statistics  of  the  kingdom,  created  by  an 
order  of  his  present  Majesty,  dated  July,  1826.  From 
both  these  works,  it  is  easy  to  collect  that  the  Nether- 
lands, whether  considered  physically  or  morally,  have  never 
been  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  at  present. 

On  the  subject  of  the  increase  of  population,  the  data 
obtained  by  the  Commission  are,  beyond  question,  too 
official,  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  result  of  their  cal- 
culation. This  result  gives  an  excess  of  531,215,  or  more 
than  half  a  million  of  people,  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
years,  above  the  population  of  1814,  throughout  the  king- 
dom :  in  other  words,  the  population  of  the  Netherlands 
has  increased  somewhat  more  than  one-tenth  in  the  space 
of  ten  years.  Of  the  several  means  proposed  for  disposing 
of  part  of  this  excess  of  population,  in  a  manner  advan- 
tageous to  the  State,  that  which  the  Government  seems 
to  have  adopted  in  preference  is  the  formation  of  indige- 
nous colonies.  Two  of  these  are  already  established  ;  the 
one  at  Frederick's  Oord,  the  other  at  Wortel ;  but  this 
resource  tends  to  increase  the  population  still  farther,  and 
it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  two 
others,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  or  emigra- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  a  due  balance  between  sub- 
sistence and  the  population.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that 
in  the  above  increase  of  population  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
same  law  obtains,  which  has  been  observed  to  pre^rail  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  from  St.  Petersburgh   to  Naples, 
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namely,  an  excess  of  male  children  over  those  of  the  female 
sex^  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  0.9427 ;  so  that  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  years  there  were  80,485  boys  born 
above  the  number  of  girls.  As  a  compensation,  how- 
ever, for  this  unfavourable  balance  to  the  female  sex,  a 
greater  number  of  males,  die,  in  the  same  given  period, 
than  of  females,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands, 
has  been  as  high  as  25,400.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years, 
therefore,  the  male  population  of  the  kingdom  had  gained 
a  superiority  over  that  of  the  females,  amounting  only  to 
5,085  individuals.  The  proportion  of  deaths,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  births,  in  the  whole  population,  are  terms 
which  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  progressive  increase 
or  decrease  of  that  population.  From  the  researches  of 
the  statistical  commission,  it  appears  that  for  every  89  ^ 
persons,  one  dies  annually  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  an  individual  is  bom  annually 
for  every  28  ^  persons.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  rapid  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
population  of  the  Netherlands  within  the  specified  period. 
Another  curious  approximation  of  two  natural  pheno- 
mena, connected  with  population,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Quentelet^s  Researches,  to  which  he  attributes  much 
interest.  It  appears  from  a  series  of  observations,  made 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  years,  and  which  he  adduces, 
that  the  number  of  deaths,  as  well  as  that  of  births,  have 
been  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  thermometrical  variations 
of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  the  march  of  the  thermometer, 
ascending  from  January  to  July  at  Brussels,  and  uni- 
formly descending  from  that  month  till  December,  is 
observed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  progressive  line,  de- 
noting the  intensity  of  births  in  an  inverse  order  to  the 
above;    banning  from  February,  which  is  the  highest, 
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and  ending  in  July,  when  the  number  of  bii*ths  is  the 
least.  It  then  ascends  till  December,  following  an  oppo- 
site course  to  the  thermometrical  line.  . 
In  a  book  of  travels,  which  the  author  intends  to  render 
as  useful  as  practical  information  can  make  it,  the  subject 
of  the  currency  of  the  country  should  certainly  find  a  place  ; 
particularly  when  the  currency  of  a  State  described  has 
lately  undergone  a  considerable  change.  This  is  precisely 
the  case  with  that  of  the  Netherlands,  which  is  even  now 
undergoing  the  gradual  modifications  of  an  official  altera- 
tion made  in  it  within  the  last  few  years.  By  the  new 
regulation  all  the  old  coins,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  or 
copper,  are  to  be  gradually  withdrawn ;  and  most  of  those 
that  remain  are  so  depreciated  by  the  loss  of  a  per  centage, 
deducted  from  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
that  it  is  prudent  for  strangers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other  but  the  new  coins  of  the  country,  or  those  of 
France,  Prussia,  and  the  Empire,  which  are  sufiered  to 
have  currency  in  the  Netherlands,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Government,  agreeably  to  a  fixed  relative  value  in  Flemish 
money.  The  present  system  is  an  application  of  the 
decimal  calculation.  The  unity  of  the  national  currency 
is  the  florin,  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth  two  francs 
eleven  centimes,  and  i^ths.  The  multiples  of  this  unity 
are  called  cents,  one  hundred  of  which  go  to  a  florin. 
There  are  no  inferior  subdivisions  of  this  coin,  which 
contains  9.613  of  pure  silver,  and  1.162  of  alloy.  The 
aliquot  parts  of  this  standard  coin  are  the  pieces  of  them, 
and  five  florins  in  silver,  and  of  ten  florins  in  gold.  With 
regard  to  the  centSy  there  are  in  circulation  of  than, 
pieces  of  fifty,  (or  ^  florin,)  of  twenty-five,  (or  i  florin,) 
ten,  (or  i;)  and  of  five,  (or  I)  of  a  florin.  A  cent  is  re- 
presented,  as  well  as  the  half  cent,  by  a  small  copper 
coin.     In    making   payments,    the    law  allows  only   the 
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value  of  one  florin  in  copper  to  be  included;  and  one- 
fifth  only  of  the  whole  sum  in  pieces  of  twenty-five,  ten, 
and  five  cents.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 
commerce,  and  the  common  transactions  of  life,  all  the 
foreign  coins  which  are  allowed  a  free  circulation  in  the 
Netherlands,  have  had  their  value  fixed  to  the  standard 
of  French  money ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  reduction 
<if  all  such  coin  is  rendered  easy,  by  means  of  a  set  of 
tables,  which  have  been  published  under  the  sanction  of 
Government,  and  which  are  in  general  use.  In  a  small 
State,  surrounded  by  three  or  four  nations,  with  which 
a  free  intercourse  is  both  unavoidable  and  desirable,  it 
is  not  possible,  nor  would  it  be  prudent,  to  confirte  the 
currency  of  the  country  to  the  national  coinage ;  and  the 
inconvenience  arising  to  individuals  from  the  necessity  of 
calculating  the  relative  value  of  permitted  foreign  coins, 
is  but  a  trifling  consideration  compared  to  the  wealth, 
and  the  greater  means  of  trading,  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  money  brings  along  with  it,  where  it  is, 
as  in  the  Netherlands,  subjected  to  equitable  and  well- 
defined  laws.  The  pound  sterling  will  fetch  generally 
11  flor.  and  95  cents;  so  that  for  £«30  sterling  you  may 
expect  to  get  85^  guillaumes  (a  handsome  gold  coin),  after 
deducting  commission  and  brokerage. 
.  With  regard  to  weights  and  measures,  the  same  decimal 
system  still  exists  in  the  Netherlands  which  the  French 
first  introduced,  with  this  difi*erence,  that,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate its  adoption  by  the  common  classes  of  society,  the 
divisions  and  their  relative  values,  have  been  retained,  but 
not  the  new  names,  with  their  learned  beginnings  and  ter- 
minations. In  lieu  of  these,  the  old  ones  have  been  adopt- 
ed, of  linCf  inch,  palmy  aune,  or  ell,  perch,  and  mile,  five  (rf 
which  make  a  common  league.  The  same  contrivance 
has   been  applied    to  the   decimal  divisions  of  measures 
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of  weight,  as  well  as  of  capacity,  for  both  solids  and 
liquids :  thus  getting  the  less  informed  classes  of  society 
reconciled  to  a  change,  which  can  only  cause  a  correspond^ 
ing  change  in  the  price  of  articles,,  but  is  not  beset  with  the 
difficulty  of  comparing  the  same  things  together,  from  their 
bearing  different  names— difficulties  which  have  materially 
impeded  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  in  France. 

Connected  with  the  state  of  the  currency,  I  may  men- 
tion, generally,  the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  living  in  the 
capital  and  the  provincial  towns  of  the  Netherlands.  My 
information  is  derived  from  the  testimony  of  both  native 
and  foreign  residents,  as  well  as  from  my  own  limited  ob- 
servation. At  Brussels,  as  in  all  other  capitals,  living  is 
more  expensive  than  in  the  country  towns :  it  bears,  com- 
pared to  Ostend,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Liege,  a 
proportion  of  five  to  four ;  that  is,  caiens  paribus^  a  family 
may  live  for  400/.  pounds  sterling  in  any  of  these  towns,  as 
well  as  for  500/.  in  Brussels.  The  hotels,  which  abound 
in  all  of  them,  are  of  course  the  dearest  establishments; 
but  amongst  these,  some  are  much  less  extravagant  than 
others.  At  Brussels,  for  instance,  the  Hotel  de  Flandres  and 
the  new  Hotel  de  TEurope,  both  on  the  Place  Royale,  enjoy 
the  same  advantage  of  situation  as  that  of  Bellevue,  and  are 
not  so  expensive,  though  not  inferior  in  point  of  accommo- 
dation. The  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  and  that  of  La  Cou- 
ronne,  are  both  very  respectable,  and,  again,  more  reasona- 
ble than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  safest  way,  on  arriving 
at  any  of  these  establishments,  is  to  select  an  apartment  at 
a  given  price,  and  to  fix,  beforehand,  the  sum  you  intend 
giving  for  your  dinner.  Lodgings  are  easily  procured  in 
Brussels.  For  a  single  person  the  charge  is  moderate ;  but 
a  whole  suite  of  apartments  for  a  family,  (in  the  good  part 
of  the  town,)  exclusive  of  attendance  or  fuel,  is  not  to  be 
obtained  for  less  than  from  100  to  150  francs  a  week ;  and 
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in  the  more  fashionable  districts  of  the  town,  much  more 
wilt  be  asked. 

The  necessaries  of  life  are  not  only  plentiful,  but  cheap. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  are  very  abundant.  A  small  basket 
of  the  finest  peaches  in  the  world  has  been  bought  for  ten 
ceiUs  in  the  summer.  I  have  seen  some  magnificent  pears 
sold  in  the  market  for  three  cents  the  pound,  firead  is  of 
an  excellent  quality  throughout  Flanders,  per(ectly  white, 
light,  and  highly  flavoured.  Its  pric^^  is  not  more  than 
half  ^  what  it  bears  in  England.  In  the  provincial  towns 
poultry  is  tefy  plentiful,  and  to  be  had  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  French  and  Rhenish  wines  Bxe  those  mostly  drunk; 
very  little  Spanish  or  Portuguese  wine  is  to  be  found. 
Eveti  at  the  table  of  the  superior  classes,  good  sherry  is 
very  rare.  Wages  to  servants,  and  the  keep  of  a  carriage 
and  horses,  are  much  about  the  same  as  in  Paris.  There 
are  at  Brussels  a  great  number  of  very  handsome  equi- 
pages, many  of  which  may  be  seen  daily  in  the  ANie  Verte. 
The  Brussels  coachmakers  have  considerable  reputation 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe;  and  their  caliches  are  in 
great  request  A  handsomely-built  and  strong  carriage  al 
this  description,  built  by  Mosca,  has  been  purchased  for 
8000  francs,  or  ^530  florins,  which  would  have  cost  in  Lon- 
don double  that  money.  To  sum  up  all  this  miscellaneous 
information,  it  may  be  advanced,  as  a  fact,  that  the  great- 
est number  of  the  English  residents  in  Brussels,  or  in  any 
of  the  principal  provincial  towns  described  in  this  volume, 
lire  in  comparative  afiluence  with  an  annual  income,  which 
would  not  enable  them,  without  the  strictest  economy,  to 
struggle  through  life  at  home. 

From  Liege  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  visible  improvement 
took  place  in  our  rate  of  travelling.  The  road  as  far  as 
Battice  is  in  tolerable  order,  but  the  moment  you  have 
passed   the   Belgian   frontier,   and   entered   the   Prussian 
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States,  there  is  a  change  for  the  worse ;  for  that  part 
which  is  paved  is  out  of  repair,  and  the  chemin  de  terre  is 
so  deep,  that  there  is  no  travelling  over  it.  The  whole 
country  round  has  a  rich  and  striking  appearance.  It  is 
moderately  hilly,  and  here  and  there  chequered  by  large 
masses  of  forest  trees.  One  of  these,  in  particular,  I  noticed, 
within  an  hour  and  hairs  drive  from  Aix,  on  the  right,  in 
the  direction  of  Limburg.     If  the  traveller  goes  through 
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Battice,  as  our  party  did  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
Prussian  frontiers  and  Prussian  Douane  d^ Inspectiotiy  will 
be  found  on  the  other  side  of  La  Maison  Blawhey  half 
way  between  Battice  and  Aix.  The  examination  of  the 
luggage  and  passports  is  an  operation  of  little  consequence, 
there  being  very  little  trouble  or  delay  attending  it.  Tra- 
vellers, even  those  who  are  most  innocent  of  smuggling, 
are  themselves,  frequently,  the  cause  of  greater  strictness 
and  severity  than  usual  being  exercised  by  the  officers  at 
the  douanes  in  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  betraying  a  de- 
gree of  impatience  to  be  set  free,  and  offering  for  that  pur- 
pose a  sum  of  money  as  a  bribe.  I  should  recommend,  as 
a  general  rule  with  respect  to  getting  through  Prussian 
douanesy  a  sufficient  degree  of  self-possession  and  indiffer- 
ence, promptness  in  exhiUting  the  passport,  and  above  all, 
no  attempt  to  get  off  by  the  offer  of  hush-money. 

Unless  pressed  for  time,  the  traveller  who  intends  going 
from  Brussels  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  would  find  the  road 
through  the  forest  of  Soigne,  and  the  field  of  Waterloo  as 
far  as  Nivelle,  and  from  thence  by  Sombreff  to  Namur, 
much  more  interesting;  whence  following  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Meuse,  he  might  visit  Huy,  I^iege,  and  Maes- 
tricht  on  his  way  to  Aix.  The  distance  is  greater  of  course ; 
but  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  objects  that  present 
themselves  at  every  step,  in  the  latter  case,  more  than 
repay  for  the  time  and  money  expended  in  the  excursion. 
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Aix-LA*CHAriLLi,  (Aachen).  —  Recent  improvementa  in  the  Town. 

—  Inns.  — *  The  Munster.  —  Coronation  Chair.  — -  Remains  of 
Charlemagne.  —  Holy  Relics.  —  New  Theatre.  —  Redoute ;  and 
licensed  gambling.  —  New  Pump-room  and  Fountain.  —  Seasoq 
for  bathings  and  drinking  the  mineral  waters.  —  Nature  of  the 
Springs.  —  Direction  to  invalids  who  intend  to  visit  them.  —  Mode 

of  living  daring  the  bathing  season Expenses.  —  Other  objects 

wwthy  of  the  attention  of  strangers  at  Aix.  — The  Salle  du  Congr^s. 
— -  The  allied  Sovereigns  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  —  Environs. 

—  Le  Louisberg.  —  Salvatorberg.  —  Borcelle.  —  Money-changers. 

—  Road  to  Cologne,  -r-  First  view  of  the  Rhine.  —  The  Town  of 
CoLOOKK.  —  Cathedral.  —  The  Catholic  Bishops  and  their  govern- 
ment.—  The  Lion  arid  the  Canons.  —  The  intrepid  Bourguemestre. 

—  Church  of  St.  Peter.  —  Rubens'  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Crucifixion  of  that  Saint.  —  Monument  to  Rubens.  —  The  three 
Farinas.  —  Receipt  for  making  Eau  de  Cologne.  —  Navigation  of 
the  Rhine.  —  Steam-boat. — Timber  Rafts. 

W£  entered  Aachen^  as  its  present  masters  call  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  at  noon  on  the  S8th  of  September.  The  recol- 
lections of  Charlemagne  and  the  Congress  are  so  strongly 
identified  with  the  bare  mention  of  the  town,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  the  one  without  also  thinking  of  the 
other.  As  we  made  our  way  through  the  crooked,  narrow, 
and  by  far  the  filthiest  streets  (excepting  always  those  of 
Cologne)  of  any  town  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  could  not 
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but  think  of  the  times  in  which  this  place  was  the  head- 
quarters of  mighty  and  chivalrous  spirits,  assembled   to 
witness  the  pageantries  attending  the   coronation   of  the 
Roman  and  German  Emperors.     As  many  as  thirty-six  of 
these  have  been  crowned  at  Aix ;    and  the  present  ^Em- 
peror of  Austria  will  probably  be  the  last-     The  city  is 
still  surrounded  by  ramparts;  but  these  have  no  longer  the 
frowning  aspect  which  mark  the  fortified  towns.     In  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years,  the  ditches,  having  been  filled 
up,  were  afterwards  converted  into  walks  and  suburban 
shrubberies,  with  pretty  orchards  and   gardens,  joined  to 
them,  forming  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  bold  hills  by 
which  Aix  is  surrounded.     There  are  six  gates,  and  a 
seventh  baa  been  projected,  behind  the  new  theatre,  of 
a  splendid  structure,  having  in  front  a  wide  mall  ][daiited 
with  triple  rows  of  trees  on  each  «de,  and  a  very  handsome 
road  beyond  it,  leading  to  an  intended  public  building,  and 
an  extensive jtfrdiit  Anglaisy  on  the  plan  of  the  plantations 
of  our  Regent's  Park,  diough  on  a  smaller  scale.     The 
principal  inns  are  nearly  all  in  one  street,  called  die  Com- 
phaus  Bad ;  to  reach  which,  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  the 
whole  length   of  the  town,   beginning  at  Jacob'^s  Thur, 
through  which  we  entered.     The  house  we  stopped  at, 
was  the  Grolden  Drachen,  near  to  which  are  no  fewer  than 
four  other  hoteb.     Of  these^  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers  and 
the  Grand  Hotel  are  decidedly  the  best     All  these  esta- 
blishments are  on  a  very  good  footing,  and  reasonable :  as 
is  the  case  throughout  Germany,  and  more  especially  in 
Prussia.     The  charges  for  the  apartments,  as  well  as  for 
every  article  you  can  call  for,  is  found  in  a  printed  tarif, 
which  the  landlord  is  compelled  to  keep  suspended  in  every 
room  accessible  to  traveUers.     This  system  is  admirably 
.  calculated  to  save  trouble,  dispute,  and  imposidon.     The 
comfort  of  knowing,  when  we  are  in  a  strange  country. 
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unacquainted  perhaps  with  its  language,  that  we  cannot 
very  well  be  cheated  by  greedy  innkeepers,  is  only  to  be 
felt  by  those,  who  having  travelled  in  other  countries  where 
no  such  tarif  exists^  find  their  progress  arrested  at  every 
step,  and  their  temper  rufl9ed  by  self-evident  attempts  at 
imposition  on  the  part  of  those  whose  temporary  services 
are  indispensable.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  at  all  the 
before-mentioned  inns,  cleanliness,  handsome  and  commo- 
dious  furniture,  with  excellent  beds,  and  good  attendance, 
are  always  to  be  met  with.  As  for  the  cuisine^  that  is  another 
thing.  No  English — no,  not  «ven  a  French  stomach,  could 
easily  be  reconciled  to  a  coarse-grained  mahogany  bouilii, 
buried  in  a  litter  of  sauerkraut ;  or  could  readily  digest  a 
roast  piece  of  meat  decorated  with  hundreds  of  stewed 
prunea.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  give  that  delight- 
ful sensation  called  the  heartburn,  than  such  a  dinner,  the 
efliect  of  which  will  be  visibly  depicted  on  our  grinning 
countenance,  at  the  play  in  the  evening,  as  we  sit  very  com- 
fortably listening  to  the  warblings  of  some  Grerman  song- 
stress, fully  expecting  to  make  a  much  more  agreeable  use 
of  our  facial  muscles. 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  breath,  that  useful  appendage 
to  large  inns,  a  valet  de  place^  came  to  propose,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  visit  to  the  Miinster.  Thither,  therefore,  we 
proceeded  through  some  very  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
ill  paved,  having  no  accommodation  for  pedestrians,  and 
with  large  gutters  in  the  middle,  through  some  of  which 
runs  a  streamlet  of  smoking  muddy  mineral  water.  The 
Mtinster,  or  Cathedral,  stands  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

This  celebrated  temple,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  which  has  now  existed  upwards  of  a  thousand  years, 
is  of  an  octagonal  form,  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  double  gallery  running  round  it,  attached  to  which  is 
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an  oblong  choir  of  more  modem  structure,  turned  to  the 
East,   and  containing  the  principal  altar.     The  columns 
which  supported  the  arches  of  the  gallery,  made  of  a  beau- 
tiful granite  and  porphyry,  and  of  good   workmanship, 
were  most  of  them  removed  by  the  French,  wooden  pillars 
being  substituted  in  their  places,  some  of  which  are  yet 
remaining.     Many  of  the  original  pillars,  however,  were 
sent  back,  but  have  not  yet  been  replaced.     For  what  pur- 
pose these  divers  granite  columns  had  been  sent  to  Paris, 
it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend,  as  they  have  nothing  in  them 
either  in  regard  to  materiel  or  proportions,  to  render  them 
objects  of  peculiar  interest.     But  thus  it  was  with  the  com* 
missioners   who  invariably  accompanied    the  conquering 
revolutionary   French  armies  in  foreign   countries,    with 
power  to  examine,  select,  and  send  home  every  precious 
or  other  object  which  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
public  museum.     Many  of  those  commissioners  being  pos- 
sessed of  very  little  intelligence  and  less   taste,  it  often 
happened  that  they  sent  to  Paris  whole*  cargoes  of  things 
which  were  not  worth  the  expense  of  carriage-— and  of  that 
number  were  the  columns  in  question. 

The  object  that  attracts  immediately  the  attention  of 
the  visitor,  as  he  is  ushered  into  this  octagonal  Rotunda,  is 
the  simple,  brief,  yet  eloquent  inscription,  in  unusually 
large  letters,  *'  Carolo  Magno,^  traced  on  a  flag-stone  of 
great  dimensions,  which  occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  floor 
of  the  church,  and  is  placed  immediately  under  the  cupola, 
by  which  Ught  is  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
through  eight  semi-circular  windows.  Beneath  this  stone, 
is  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  which  was  first  opened  by 
order  of  Otto  III.,  when  the  mighty  and  gigantic  Emperor 
was  found  in  a  sitting  attitude  upon  a  marble  chair  of 
the  simplest  form,  clothed  in  his  imperiid  robes,  and 
with  the  splendid  regalia  of  the  empire.      On   his  knee 
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rested   a  golden  volume  of  the  Gospel.      These  regalia 
were  removed  by  Otto  III.,  and  served,  ever  after,  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperors.     About  160 
years  afterwards,  Frederic.!,  caused  the  body  of  Charle- 
magne to  be  taken  from  the  tomb,  and  placed  in  a  mag* 
nificent  sarcophagus,  which  is  still  in  existence;  while  the 
chair  was  carried  to  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  upper 
gallery  facing  the  choir,  where  it  is  kept  to  this  day,  on  a 
cubical  block  of  stone,  with  a  few  steps  in  front.      The 
chair  has,  since,  repeatedly  served  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperors.     Suspended  over  the  tomb  is  an  enormous  cir- 
cular chandelier,  of  bronze  gilt,  with  sixteen  small  towers 
roimd  the  circle  and  sconces ;  in  shape  like  a  crown,  being 
the  symbcd  of  the  imperial  power  of  Charles.     From  the 
inscription  engraved  round  the  ring,  it  appears  that  this 
chandelier  was  presented  by  Frederic  I.,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  is  upwards  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 
Around  the  octagon  are  ranged  in  the  lower,  as  well  ast 
the  upper  gallery,  twenty-four  chapels ;  many  of  them  or* 
namented  with   richly  painted  windows.     Some  excellent 
pictures  too,  are  shown,  which  have  been  restored  by  the 
French  Government  to  the  church,  since  1815;  some  of 
them  are  by  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Schbnfeldt,  Mettenleiter, 
and  amongst  these,  the  celebrated  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Vienna  by  Breda. 

Thus  far  the  historical  interest  connected  with  this 
curious  building  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  enquiries  of 
the  traveller.  There  is,  hoWever,  something  more  to  be 
seen  to  which  the  canons  of  the  church  attach  much  more 
importance,  and  that  is,  a  number  of  holy  relics  col- 
lected, and  here  deposited  by  Charlemagne,  with  the. 
subsequent  addition  of  some  of  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Emperor  bin^lf.  One  of  these  canons,  a  very  old  and 
lame  personage,  having  been  summoned  for  the  purpose; 
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valet,  preceded  us  into  the  Sacristioy  put  on  the 
nd   took  his  seat  on  a.  chair,  near  a  large  table, 
the    party  of    travellers    to    follow  his    examine. 
1   ordered  a  large  oblong  armoire   of  oak  to  be 
open,  and  exhibited  to  our  view  a  series  of  boxes, 
sses,   goblets    and  crosses,   most  of   them  of  gold 
er  gilt — massive  — tolerably  well  executed — and 
with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.     These 
inged  on   four  shelves,  on   the    second   of  which, 
;  top,  is  a  bust  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  part  of  one 
■ms.     Precious  as  the  whole  of  this  collection  may 
led   by  the  devout  —  it  yields   in   importance  to 
ler    articles  held  in   much   higher  veneration  and 
d  apart,  with  the  greatest  care,  wrapt  up  in  the 
silks.     The  first  of  these  is  the  white  robe  which 
jin  Mary  is  said  to  have  worn  at  the  moment  of 
1  of  Christ.     This  robe  was  unfolded  by  the  canon 
wn  in  all   its  details.     The  length  of  it,  in  par- 
was  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  and  a  conclusion 
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devoutly  vimting  these  relics  is  made,  by  a  Bull  of  Leo 
III.9  to  wipe  off  all  sins,  in  virtue  of  an  ^*  indulgentia 
plenaria.^ 

A  special  set  of  pra.yen  are  used  on  the  occasion,  which 
are  widely  circulated  at  a  very  low  price,  and  have  a  re- 
ference to  each  particular  relic,  to  the  nature  of  which  an 
allusion  is  made  in  the  prayer.  With  the  utmost  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  all  sects  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
without  presuming  to  detract,  by  the  least  insinuation, 
from  the  supposed  value  of  these  objects ;  I  may  yet  be 
permitted  to  state,  that  I  felt  much  more  interest  in  hold- 
ing in  iny  hand  the  real  skull  of  the  gigantic  Emperpr, 
forming  part  of  a  bust,  made  of  silver-gilt,  representing^ 
Charlemagne,  and  in  looking  at  and  measuring  the  bone  of 
one  of  the  arms  of  that  great  man.  What  are  called  the 
cvgana  of  self-will  and  veneration  by  phrenologists,  I 
found  strongly  marked,  and  ample  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  skull ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  friends  of  phie* 
nology  will  soon  adduce  the  courage,  love  of  power»  and 
superstiUon  of  Charlemagne,  in  support  of  their  system. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  New  Theatre  at  Aix. 
Few  modem  buildings  c^  this  class  are  handsomer  than 
this  theatre  in  all  its  parts.  The  exterior  is  grand,  but 
spoiled  by  being  painted  over  with  yellow.  The  octo* 
style  portico^  forming  the  centre  of  a  fafade  eighty-five 
feet  wide,  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  designed  with  consideraUe 
taste^  and  of  large  proportions.  Pity  it  is,  that,  instead  of 
a  b(dd  flight  of  steps  placed  in  front  of  them,  the  architect 
has  contented  himself  with  only  four  or  five  such  steps, 
arranged  so  near  to  a  perpendicular,  and  so  narrow,  that 
the  whole  has  an  air  of  fnesguinerie^  and  seems  to  be  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  the  colossal  columns.  The  pediment 
also  ia  too  acute ;  and  this  circumstance  takes  away  from 
the  breadth  of  the  building.     The  interior  is  perfectly 
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novel  of  its  kiud.     It  corresponds  more  with  that  of  the 
Olympic  Theatre  of  Palladio,  at  Vicenza,  than  to  any 
other  modern  theatre  t  have  seen  in  Europe.     In  its  details 
Grecian  severity  prevails :  the  architecture  of  the  prosce- 
nium  and    stage-boxes,    and   the   ^ide   balcony,   which^ 
instead  of  what  is  elsewhere  called  the  dress  circle  of  boxes, 
runs  all  along  the   graceful   curve  of  the  building,   are 
really  beautiful.     Above  this  no  other  projection  is  ob- 
served, except  a  high  wall  divided  by  pilasters,  on  which 
rest  a  rich  cornice  and  an  el^ant  row  of  private  boxes 
that  range  with  the  wall.     The  ensemble^  however,  does 
not  inspire  the  spectator  with  those  notions  of  luxury  and 
magnificence   which  the  warmth   of  decoration,   the  silk 
curtains  and  ^ding,  the  brilliant  colours,  and  the  profusion 
of  chandeliers,  in  the  London  national   theatres   are  cal- 
culated to  excite.     The  impression  is  that  of  stern  and 
chaste  beauty  :  it  is  rather  like  that  which  one  experiences 
on  viewing  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  compared  to  the  feel* 
ings  that  are  awakened  at  the  sight  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter.     The  stage  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  house  is  cal- 
cidated  to  hold  about  1500  spectators.     Although  the  sea^ 
son  in  which  Aix  is  most  frequented  was  over  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  the  audience  was  both  numerous  and  highly 
respectable.     Amongst  the  select  circle,  I  recognised  the 
presumed  author  of  *^  Almack's  Revisited,'^  with  whom  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  few  words   on  the 
mode  of  living  during  the  bathing  season  at  Aix,  where  he 
had  been  residing,  with  his  amiable  and  fair  lady,  during 
the  summer. 

The  performance  was  a  new  Opera,  intitled  the  ^^  Schwei- 
zer  Familie,"  to  which,  though  in  German,  I  listened 
without  impatience.  The  instrumental  part  is  good,  and 
was  excellently  performed ;  and  the  vocal  music  tolerably 
pretty.     The  subject  of  the  piece  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
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^  Nina  Pazza."  Unfortunatdy,  far  the  interest  of  the  jday* 
the  Prima  Donna  was  both  plain  and  an  indifferent  singnr. 
Th6  story  concludes  with  a  Ram  des  Faches,  sung  behind 
the  scenes  by  the  lover,  at  the  sound  of  whose  well-remem- 
bered voice  the  fair  maniac  suddenly  recovers  her  senses. 
The  abonnement  to  the  Theatre,  for  die  season,  reduces  the 
expense  of  admisaon  to  the  best  places  to  about  one  franc, 
or  ten-pence  each  night.  The  private  and  large  stage-box 
which  we  occupied,  three  in  number,  cost  us  about  six 
shillings.  This  building  was  only  finished  in  18S5,  after 
the  designs  of  M.  Cremer,  die  architect. 

On  returning  home,  curiosity  led  me  to  ascend  a  grand 
staircase,  which  I  perceived  through  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade, supporting  a  very  handsome  building,  the  interior 
of  which  seemed  to  be  in  a  blaze  of  light.  In  my  pro- 
gress I  noticed  that  the  ground-story  was  opened  to  the 
street,  and  was  fitted  up  with  large  shops  for  the  sale  (tf 
prints,  trinkets,  jewellery,  and  refreshments.  Having 
reached  the  landing  of  the  first  story,  I  was  directed  to 
the  inner  apartments  by  a  military-looking  person,  who 
accompanied  his  gesture,  pointing  to  my  way,  with  Depomz 
vSire  chapeau  et  la  eanne.  P^found  silence  seemed  to 
reign  in  the  interior,  and  an  air  of  mystery  hung  over  the 
establishment,  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  The  prin^ 
cipal  door  being  thrown  open,  I  saw  myself,  at  once, 
ushered  into  a  vast  and  splendid  room,  in  which,  under  a 
richly  carved  and  gilt  ceiling,  and  reflected  by  the  polished 
surface  <^  the  hundred  mirrors  which  lined  the  walls, 
I  noticed  various  groups  of  well-dressed  and  fashionable 
people  of  both  sexes.  Their  occupation  soon  became 
manifest  to  me,  as  I  glanced  at  the  Rouge  et  tioitj  the 
Roulette^  the  Biribis,  and  the  Trente^et-un  tables,  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  room,  around  which  the  motley 
group  were  assembled,  some  sitting,  some  standing,  but 
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lly  and  intensely  engj^ed  in  tliat  one  sole  busi- 
■  the  evening,  gambling.  What  an  impressive 
B  for  a  stranger!  First,  the  fair  countenatice  of 
f  woman,  half  concealed  by  the  falling  plumes, 
3t  off  an  elegant  Spanish  hat,  were  seen  to  undergo 
nd  thanges,  and  as  the  cards  successively  exhibited 
arked  sides,  presented  features,  at  times,  little  in 
ICC  with  the  lineaments  of  feminine  beauty.  The 
;  hand  in  the  world  was  busy  pricking  with  a  pin 
ip  of  ruled  paper  the  endless  variety  of  chances 
ame— its  tapering  fingers  soiled  with  the  alternate 
,nd  giving  of  a  number  of  coins,  which  were  for 
anging  owners.     Next,  the  infinitely  varied  faces 

men  claimed  notice;  some  boisterously  loud  in 
es   against   their  ill-luck,   others  smiling  at  their 

which  they  seemed   anxious  to  point  out  to  mi 

neighbour,  who  grinned   a  smile  of  assent,  just 

.  enough  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  cursing  the 

of  fortune.     There  a  tall  ofiicer  of  IIussarH,  with 
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appear  to  attract  the  least  notice  from  the  rest,  whose 
attentions  were  all  engrossed  by  their  own  fortunes,— -who 
were  all  variously  agitated — and  presented  many  sights  of 
agony.  Unmoved,  untouched,  the  pale-visaged  dealer 
proceeded  calmly  with  his  office,  pronouncing  from  time 
to  time  the  two  magic  words  **  Rouge  gagne^  or  '^  Quar 
rante  gagne  et  eouleur^  which,  in  an  instant,  changed  the 
relative  podtion  of  the  many  stakes  scattered  as  thick  over 
the  table,  **  as  midnight  sky  is  starred.^^ 

This  system  is  licensed  by  public  authority.  And  the 
lic^ice  produces  an  annual  revenue  to  the  police ;  and  the 
handsome  building  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  into  which  I  had  been  led  by 
curioMty,  is  i}ke'Redoute — the  rendezvous,  ever  open,  of  all 
the  gay,  the  fashionable,  and  the  thoughdess, — the  centre 
of  attraction  for  strangers. 

This  establishment  has,  besides,  a  suite  of  other  large 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  balls  are  given ;  a  spacious  garden 
behind  which  serves  as  a  promenade,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented ;  with  some  springs  of  mineral  water  for  the  use 
of  the  public. 

Another  elegant  structure  has  been  added  to  the  town 
within  the  last  two  years.  This  in  the  new  pump-room^ 
or  fountain,  consisting  of  a  centre  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
temple,  of  large  dimensions,  the  coved  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  fluted  columns,  of  fine  proportions,  of  the 
Greek  Doric  order,  with  a  covered  piazza  and  colonnade 
of  the  same  order,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  extent 
on  each  nde.  At  the  extremity  of  this,  a  wing  projects 
forward  about  twenty  feet,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest, 
and,  like  it,  decorated  with  pillars  in  front.  These  wings 
serve  for  reading-rooms  and  coffee-houses ;  while  the  piazzas 
afford  a  pleasing  shelter,  and  an  agreeable  walk  to  those 
who  resort  to  drink  the  water.  The  hot  stream  has  been 
conducted  by  subterraneous  aqueducts,  through  the  ruins 
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Louinn  baths,  front  the  spring  called  the  Source  dt 
ear,  and   is   made   to  run   into  an  ample   piscina, 
,t  the  bottom  of  some  steps  in   the  centre  of  the 
1,     The  water,  smelling  very  comfortably  of  rotten 
d  at  a  temperature  of  133^,  of  Farenheit,  (46  R.) 
om  a  spout,  and  is  drunk  ouf  of  half  pint  glasses 
spot.     This   very   handsome   building   forms   the 
It  of  the  Wilhetms  Platz,  having  in  front  a  treble 
rees,  and  the  Palace  in  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
Juring  the  Congress  of  1818. 

i-Chapt-lle  had,    from    time    immemorial,    held    a 
iiMS  rank  among  the  most  reputed  bathing-places 
pe.      The  long  and  Inte  Continental  wai",  and  the 
nee  of  the  French  Government,  while  in  possession 
dace,  caused  its  partial  desertion  by  strangers,  who 
resort  to  il  for  health  or  amusement.     Convinced 
improjier  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern-     " 
ith  the  bathing  establishments  and  their  revenues, 
n    would    materially   suffer,    and    decline  perhaps 
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both  those  seasons,  owing  to  the  perpetiuil  chaises  in  the 
weather,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  an  eren  temperature  in 
the  bath-rooms,  so  indispensable  after  the  surface  of  the 
system  has  been  excited  by  the  water.  The  Tery  hot 
summer  months  are  likewise  unfavourable. 

'  The  hot  springs  at  Aix  are  eight  in  number,  and  they 
are  divided  into  upper  and  lower  springs.  The  former 
are  atuated  on  the  slant  of  the  hill,  (on  which  stands  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,)  and  in  the  streets  adjoining.  They  aie 
three  in  number,  of  which  the  *'  Stmrce  de  FEmpenmr^ 
and  of  St.  Qan riii,  are  the  most  reputed.  The  water  from 
these  springs  is  distributed  by  pipes  to  different  establish- 
ments  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  the  town,  among 
others  to  the  new  fountain,  with  a  precision  and  care  which 
ensure  their  genuineness  and  unadulterated  nature.  The 
superfluous  water  from  them  is  collected  together  info  « 
deep  sewer,  and  thus  carried  out  of  the  town.  The  tem- 
perature of  these  springs  is  higher  than  that  of  the  rest, 
and  they  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  heat  of  the 
Source  de  PEmpereur  is  as  high  as  forty-six  degrees  of 
Reaumur.  The  lower  springs  are  five  in  number,  of 
which  that  of  the  ^'Bain  des  Roses,"  the  TrimkqtteUe^  and 
the  <S/.  CorMeille^  are  the  principal. 

Besides  these  sources  or  springs  of  hot  mineral  water, 
there  exists  at  Aix  one  of  cold  ferruginous  water,  called 
Le  Drieschy  of  which  report  speaks  favourably. 

These  waters  serve  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  as  well 
as  for  drinking.  The  baths  are  divided  intri  public  and 
private.  Most  of  the  principal  hotels,  particularly  those 
in  the  Comphaus  Bad,  have  private  baths,  to  which  the 
sulphurous  water  of  the  principal  spring  is  conveyed.  In 
all  these  baths,  contrivances  exist  for  mixing  plain  or 
other  mineral  cold  water  at  pleasure ;  so  a5  to  regulate  the 
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ature  to  the  requisite  degree.     In  general,  they  are 
constructed,  and  the  attendance  and  degree  of  clean- 
if  them  very  praiseworthy, 

Jes  the  common  sort  of  baths,  tlie   town  of  Aix-la- 
]e   affords   opportunities   for  taking,  not  only   the 
-bath  of  mineral  water,  which  is  so  constructed,  in 
nslance,  that  its  effect  may  be  directed  to  any  part 
body  (douche)  :  but  also  sulphnrous  vapour-balha. 
ition  to   these,  it  is  expected  that  in  a  year  or  two, 
rous  gas-baths  and  mud  baths  will  be  got  ready  for 
rhe  sulphurous  vapour-baths  in  existence  are  so  con- 
1,  that  the  wafer,  as  it  merges  from  the  pipes,  is  made 
>n  a  flight  of  steps,  and  to  collect  in  a  large  trough, 
lich  is  placed  a  board  perforated  with  holes,  and  a 
n  which  the  patient  sits  enclosed  in  a  wixiden  box, 
d  excepted.     Thus  the  apphcation  of  the  sulphu- 
rticles  is  rendei-ed,  at  once,  certain  and  uniform. 
bathing-houses  at  Aix  are  very  numerous.     I  only 
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eminentlj  sulphuretted,  and  of  cootaining  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, and  muriate  of  soda,  with  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  quantity  of  the  gaseous  contents  in  ertry 
hundred  cubic  inches  ot  the  water  is  twenty-three  cubic 
indies. 

This  is  not,  pnqperly  speaking,  the  place  far  entering 
into  a  medical  disquisition  on  the  properties  of  these  springs. 
In  general  terms,  it  may  be  averred  that  they  are  well 
calculated  to  combat  old  and  inveterate  obstructions  of  the 
liver,  diseases  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  chronic  cases  of 
indigestion,  and  affections  of  the  skin  which  will  not  yield 
to  other  remedies.  In  periodical  rheumatism,  lumbago, 
and  sciatica,  stiff  articulations,  and  erratic  or  anomalous 
pains,'!  have  known  them  to  be  of  infinite  service. 

Invalids  who  intend  to  frequent  this  place  should  go 
furnished  with  proper  instructions.  If  they  mean  to  drink 
the  water,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature i^quisite  for  their  cure ;  the  interval  of  time  that 
ought  to  elapse  between  each  draught ;  the  propriety  of 
drinking  any  other  water,  or  taking  any  medicine  before, 
after,  or  between  the  draughts  of  mineral  water ;  the  quan^ 
tity  to  be  drunk  each  time.  These  are  points  which  cannot 
be  decided  by  any  other  but  a  professional  person  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  case,  and  also  with  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  water. 

The  wat^r  is  generally  drunk  on  an  empty  stomach.  A 
moderate  walk  is  taken  between  the  draughts,  and  care  must 
be  had  to  avoid  cold.  An  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
which  is  generally  suffered  to  elapse  between  each  draught, 
allows  time  for  a  promenade  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
in  the  nearest  garden.  Strong  exercise  and  long  walks 
are  not  consistent  with  the  use  of  these  waters.  When  an 
invafid  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  either  of  those  two 
measures^  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  drink  the  water  in 
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1  in  it  until  the  excitement  produced  on  the 
|f  the  skin  has  subsided. 

e  other  hand,  the  patients  are  desirous,  or  have 

lered  to  bathe  ;  the  following  short  cautions  will 

'  to  them.     Do   not  go  into  the  bath  either  im- 

l  after  eating,  or  after  having  drunk  several  tum- 

i  water.     Avoid  bathing  while  constipated.    The 

>  improper,  if  any  excitement  or  febrile  symptom 

Bndeavour   to   maintain  an   imperturbable 

Ity  of  temper  nhile  going  through  a  course  of  the 

fd  for  some  time  previously  to  entering  the  bath, 

rself  in  a  quiescent  stale. 

3  instructions  requisite  for  the  conduct  of 

lit  while  actually  in  the  bath  and  after  getting  out 

|wcll  as  for   using  the  shower  and   vapour  baths; 

e  not  of  a  character  to  find  admission  here. 

espect  to  the  diet  to  be  observed  while  bathing, 

tated  that  a  light  breakfast   an  hour  after  the 
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breakfast  rest;  then  gentle  exemaej  or  riding  on  liane>- 
back,  or  shopping,  and  yisiling.  From  twdre  till  two^  the 
Redoute — dinner  at  three.  At  five  excurnoos  to  the  en- 
virons, particularly  to  the  Louidierg  and  the  SalTataibei|g. 
At  six  the  theatre,  which  is  generally  orer  by  moe;  tbcB 
supper ;  and  the  Redoute,  or  cooTerwiiioni,  of  whick  that 
are  several,  terminate  the  day's  oocupatioo.  Early  hours 
are  kept  both  at  night  and  in  the  monm^.  Hus  re- 
gular, nay  monotongus  tenor  of  living,  is  highly  calcii- 
lated  to  promote  the  bene6cial  effect  of  the  waters. 

The  expenses  of  living  at  Aix-la-ChapdIe  during  the  sea- 
ton,  are  much  more  moderate  than  ooiild  be  imagined. 
Nothing  is  left  to  the  caprice  or  the  greediness  of  an  inn  or 
bath  keeper.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  charges  at 
the  hotels  are  fixed  by  a  Grovernment  tarif ;  and  equally  so 
are  the  charges  for  drinking  the  water  or  bathing.  The 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  baths  is  given  to  an  in- 
spector, who  is  a  physician.  Apartments  for  a  single  per- 
son may  be  had  near  one  of  the  baths,  in  excellent  condition, 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  six  francs,  but  more  commonly  for 
four  francs  (three  shillings  and  sixpence)  per  diem ;  for 
every  single  private  bath,  two  francs  are  paid,  (one  shilling 
and  eight-pence,)  and  a  shower-bath  is  charged  a  franc  and 
a  half,  or  fifteen-pence.  An  excellent  dinner  at  one  of  the 
numerous  tables  d'hSte^  which  are  frequented  by  the  very 
first  families,  and  are  profusely  served  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  season,  (but  tou jours  cuisine  Allemande,)  is  to  be  had 
for  three  or  four  francs,  including  a  bottle  of  Rhenish ; 
and,  with  the  addition  of  another  franc,  a  Ught  breakfast 
may  be  procured  at  the  house  where  the  bath  is  taken.  A 
servant's  wages  are  two  francs  and  a  half  a-day,  includ- 
ing his  board.  The  daily  expense  therefore  for  a  single 
person,  sojourning  during  the  fashionable  season  at  Aix, 
will  amount  to  little  more  than  twelve  shillings  a  day.     If 
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it  be  desired  to  add  the  luxury  of  a.  corriBge  or 
with   an    aboimement   to   the  Theatre,  the   total 
of  daily  expenses  for  ft  single  person  will  be  about 
1.     The  expenditure  of  a.  family  will  be  higher  In 
on  to  the  number  of  individuals;  but  a  great  saving 
n  be  made  by  dining  at  home,  and  ordering  dinner 
francs!  u  head,  and  for  a  smaller  number  of  persons 
'.  family  consists  of,  as  the  quantity  and  number  of 
erved  will  be  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  wants  of 
le  party.     Thus  it  appears  that  an  invalid,  whose 
ikely  to  be  benefited  by  the  mineral  waters  of  Aix, 
ow  himself  the  indulgence  of  that  benefit;  or,  in 
srds,  may  get  well  in  the  course  of  three  montlis, 
ise  himself  into  the  bargain,  for  the  moderate  sum 
undred  pounds. 

:  are  other  objects,  besides  those  I  have  already 
ed,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  traveller  at 
lit   amongst    them,  none  call   for  a  special    notice 
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tain,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  hmmm  of  jmrnnttp  sjBe, 
made  of  bronze,  appears  to  great  advanfigr  ia  the 
centre  of  the  square.  The  Fountain  itself  is  sunaomiled 
by  the  statue,  also  in  bronae  and  gih,  of  Charieongne, 
in  full  armour,  holding  the  seeptre  in  the  one,  and  tht 
g^obe  in  the  other  hand.  The  reader  reooUecfs,  no  doubt, 
that  the  illustrious  EmpenM*  was  bom  oo  the  rerj  spoi 
on  which  this  palace  is  erected.  In  a  Soulier  roooi  ad- 
joining to  this,  there  are  still  presenred  srrcral  whole- 
length  portraits  of  the  ambassadors  who  awiifgd  at  that 
Congress.  The  executioD  of  these  paintings  does  not  be- 
speak great  proficiency  in  the  arts,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  executed  them,  nor  much  jui^ment  in  those  who 
selected  the  artists. 

The  sovereigns,  as  well  as  their  ministers,  who  assem- 
bled in  the  month  oi  September  1818,  to  settle  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  France,  were  far  more  fortunate  in  the  artist 
who  was  to  {mxhice  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  different 
members  of  that  assembly.     Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  his  present  Majesty  to  bring 
from  Aix  the  portraits  of  the  three  Monardis  present  at  the 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  Carlton  House  with 
them,  arrived  in  October  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  had  a  room 
assigned  to  him  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  he  began  his 
operations  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival.     The  first  Sover- 
eign who  attended  at  the  attUer  of  that  eminent  artist,  was 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.     Profiting  by  the  absence  of  his 
two  brother  Sovereigns,  who  were  gone  to  assist  at  the 
grand  reviews,  given  between  Cambrai  and  Valenciennes, 
His  Majesty  honoured  Sir  Thomas  with  several  sittings, 
during  which  the  painter  seized,  in  a  most  admirable  man- 
ner, the  peculiarities  and  character  of  his  illustrious  original. 
On  the  return  €i  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,   the  same  unreserved  intercourse  took  jdace  be- 
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tween  those  Sovereigns  and  the  artist,  who  has  produced, 
as  we  have  since  had  full  means  of  judging,  works  highly 
creditable  to  his  pencil.  Sir  Thomas  was  also  much  en- 
gaged in  family  portruts  of  eminent  men ;  such  as  minis- 
ters, generals^  &c. ;  and  his  atelier  may  be  said  to  have 
been,  for  a  time,  a  perpetual  rendezvous  of  what  there  was 
at  Aix  of  most  august,  brave,  eminent,  and  illustrious. 

I  had  occasion  to  remark  in  another  place,  that,  of  the  en- 
virons of  Aix,  the  Louisberg  was  the  most  frequented  spot, 
being  visited  daily  by  throngs  of  the  best  people,  display- 
ing their  equipages,  their  horses,  and  their  liveries.  This 
name  is  given  to  a  bold  hill,  rising  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  north  <^  the  town,  outside  of  the  Maestricht  Thur. 
The  formation  of  the  hill  is  sandstone,  with  thin  strata  of 
clay,  and  a  superior  deposit  of  debris  of  marine  coquilles, 
several  specimens  of  which  are  found  in  a  fossilized  state. 
The  plain  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  ornamented  with 
trees,  and  a  Chinese  pavilion,  to  which  lead  two  fine  walks, 
or  roads,  planted  with  trees,  practicable  both  for  carriages 
and  for  people  on  foot.  The  view  from  this  height  is 
beyond  description  enchanting.  It  combines  a  great  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  ground,  and  is  the  chief  inducement  to 
the  people  who  visit  the  spot.  There  are  accommodations 
here  for  rest  and  refreshment ;  but  it  is  recommended  that 
persons  who  are  making  use  of  the  baths  shall  not  stay 
longer  in  this  place  than  six  o'clock,  as  the  air  has  proved, 
in  many  instances,  highly  pernicious  to  them. 

It  was  in  a  handsome  house  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  this  hill,  that  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  had  his 
residence  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  held  in  1818. 
On  that  occasion,  the  concourse  of  people  who  used  to  ascend 
the  height  by  the  handsome  road  leading  to  it,  which  the 
French  made,  was  at  all  times  immense.  Tables,  chairs, 
and  benches,  were  spread  before  a  large  coffee-house  situ- 
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lited  a  little  below  the  summit,  3¥here  the  citizens  assem- 
bled to  take  refreshments,  while  a  band  of  musicians  per- 
formed the  favourite  airs  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  From 
this  height,  too.  Mademoiselle  Garnerin,  the  celebrated  aero- 
naut, who  had  visited  Aix-la-Chapelie  during  the  sittings 
of  the  Congress,  attempted  to  take  her  departure  in  a 
balloon,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  sovereigns  and 
ministers,  and  a  concourse  of  upwards  of  100,000  specta^ 
tors,  who  literally  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  hill. 
The  attempt,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  The  undaunted 
lady  had  twice  tried  to  keep  her  hold  in  the  boat,  as  the 
agitated  balloon  showed  symptoms  of  impatience  at  the 
delay,  and  both  times  fell  out  before  it  left  the  ground. 
Upon  making  a  third  attempt,  the  ropes  which  fastened 
the  maehine  to  the  boat,  became  loosened,  and  up  sprung 
into  the  air  the  majestic  globe,  leaving  the  mortified  de- 
moiselle to  her  native  element,  the  earth,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  assembled  multitude. 

As  a  walk,  the  Salvatorsbergy  which  is  the  hill  next  to 
the  one  just  described,  is  deserving  of  notice.  Its  eleva- 
tion is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Louisberg ;  nor  has  it  the 
same  attractions  as  the  former  hill.  Those  who  prefer 
quiet  to  the  bustle  of  fashionable  crowds,  direct  their  steps 
to  the  Salvatorsberg  in  preference. 

But  of  the  environs  of  Aix,  that  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  place  is  the  small  borough 
ol  Borcelkj  the  sulphurous  waters  of  which  have  been 
esteemed  equal,  and  by  a  few,  superior,  in  medical  and 
sanative  properties,  to  those  of  Aix.  Borcelle  is  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  town  in  the  bosom  of  a  valley,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  descent.  Although  low,  the  situation 
of  the  borough  is  said  to  be  by  no  means  unhealthy.  It 
is  much  exposed  to  the  north  and  westerly  winds,  and  the 
air  is  actually  impregnated  with  the  vapours  arising  from 
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the  numerous  sulphurous  springs.  The  advantages  be- 
longing to  this  place  are,  first,  a  greater  facility  of  being 
in  the  open  air;  and  secondly,  a  toving  of  money,  both 
as  to  living  and  bathing,  compared  to  Aix  :  although 
even  in  that  town,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  ex- 
penses of  either  are  not  by  any  means  extravagant. 

As  we  were'  now  fairly  within  the  Prussian  dominions, 
through  the  best  part  of  which  we  were  about  to  travel 
for  several  successive  days,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
get  our  Belgian  and  French  money  changed  into  Prussian 
coin.    An  operation  of  this   description  is  not  a  matter 
of  difficulty   in  such  a  place  as  Aix.     Shops  of  money- 
changers, (as  usual  of  the  tribe  of  Israel,)  are  found  n^ 
to  the  principal  hotels ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  expected  duties 
of  a  valet  de  place^  as  it  is  also  a  source  of  emolument  to 
him,  to  recommend  to  his  master  a  particular  shop  where 
the  troc  is  soon  accomplished.     To  one  of  these  I  pro- 
ceeded with  what  I  had  left  of  my  gold  Williams  from 
Brussels,  and  was  duly  introduced  to  Meinherr  I.  Gold- 
schmidt,  goldwechsehr^  who,  after  a  great  deal  of  protes- 
tation, that  he  gained  notin  at  aall  (for  he  spoke  English) 
in  giving  me  at  the  rate  of  five  thalers  and  twenty-one 
groschen  of  Prussian  money,  for  each  of  my  golden  Wilhelms, 
proceeded  to  pay  me  the  amount  in  gold  coin,  for  which  he 
<^  vass  obleeged  in  his  conshence"  to  deduct  a  trifle  for  agio. 
So  that  the  rogue  got  the  value  of-  five  pounds  for  every 
hundred  from  me,  for  the  trouble  of  exchanging  one  coin 
for    another;    or,    what  amounts   to   the   same   thing,   I 
standing  on    the  one   side  of  Mr.   Isaac   Goldschmidt's 
counter,  handed  over  to  him  a  certain  number  of  coins, 
worth   ten   florins  each  ;    while  he,  standing  on  the  other 
side,  after  scraping  and   bowing,  and  clapping  both  his 
spread   hands     on    his  heart,  in  token   of    his    honesty, 
gave  me    immediately    back   as  many  coins  worth  nine 
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florins  and  a  half  each.  By  my  visit  to  Isaac  Gold* 
schmidty  goldwechseler,  therefore,*  I  found  myself  one- 
twentieth  part  poorer  in  cash  than  I  was  when  I  entered 
his  shop.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this — and  I  shall 
have  to  tell  so  many  worse  stories  on  this  identical  subject 
hereafter,  that  I  shall  not  dwell  farther  upon  it  in  this 
place,  excepting  so  far  as  to  say  to  the  traveller,  *^  Beware 
of  goldwechselers  in  general." 

We  kft  Aix  at  seven  in  the  morning,  by  the  Coin  Thur^ 
a  very  pretty  modem  structure,  with  plantations  on  both 
sides  of  it,  taking  the  paved  road,  which  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  three  miles,  where  there  is  nothing  but 
deep  sand,  is  the  uniform  line  of  communication  between 
Aix  and  the  Rhine.  The  Prussian  system  of  posting  is 
said  to  be  admirably  calculated  for  the  protection  of  tra« 
velloTB  against  imposition.  It  is  much  the  fashion  to  rail 
against  German  postilions  for  their  slow  driving,  and  to 
assert  that  neither  money  nor  curses  can  make  them  ^*  out* 
step  the  boundaries  of  their  nature.^  For  our  part  we 
submitted  quietly  to  the  simple  e£Fect  which  might  be 
produced  by  a  liberal  drink-geld,  and  we  saw  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  rate  at  which  we  travelled.  In  the 
Prussian  dominions  the  distances  are  reckoned  in  Meyleny 
each  ot  which  is  to  an  English  mile  as  1 :  5  t^  and  two 
such  miles  are  considered  as  a  poste.  The  manner  in  which 
these  distances  are  marked  on  this  road  is  two-fold.  From 
the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  at  the  Maison  blanche^  a  little 
before  Aix,  until  a  short  distance  from  Juliers^  the  miles 
are  marked  on  a  lofty  quadrilateral  stone  pyramid,  bear- 
ing the  number  of  miles  from  Cologne,  surmounted  by  the 
Prussian  eagle.  Between  these  miliary  pyramids  there 
are  three  large  stones,  having  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
bell  dividing  the  space  into  four  equal  parts,  marked 
if  h  i*  ^^  ^  ^^^^ »  while  each  of  the  four  intervals  are 
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again  sub-divided  into  fifty  smaller  spaces,  distinguish* 
ed  by  small  cubical  stones  on  the  front  side  of  which 
is  inscribed  the  total  number  of  such  smaller  intervals, 
(eadi  being  equal  to  the  two  hundredth  part  of  a  mile.) 

The  second  mode  of  marking  the  distances,  is  observed 
between  Juliers  and  Cologne.  It  consists  of  lofty  mile-- 
stones,  placed  at  the  proper  distance  from  eadi  other,  the 
spaces  between  which  are  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by 
differently  shaped  stones,  and  the  latter  intervals  again 
subdivided  into  fen,  by  still  smaller  square  stones.  A 
number,  which  decreases  progressivdy  in  the  direction 
towards  the  Rhine,  is  marked  in  black  figures  on  the  two 
opposite  surfaces  of  these  smaller  stones  at  right  angles  with 
the  road,  so  as  to  be  easily  noticed  by  the  traveller  posting 
to  or  from  Cologne.  Now  by  means  of  this  arrangemcDt, 
the  unravelling  of  which  proved  to  me  an  amusement,  as 
I  found  no  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  sundry  guides  I  had 
with  me :  I  proceeded  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  really 
good  ground  for  the  sad  grumbling  that  is  for  ever  set  up 
against  Grerman  postilions ;  at  least  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. I  therefore  made  repeated  trials  on  different  portions 
of  the  road  with  a  stop  watch,  with  the  view  to  measure 
our  velocity,  and  found  that  we  uniformly  reached  one  of 
the  smaller  divi^ons  in  somewhat  less  than  a  minute, 
except  where  a  hill  intervened.  We  were  consequently  tra- 
velling at  the  rate  of  five  English  miles  and  seven>tenths  in 
forty  minutes,  or  eight  miles  and  a  half  an  hour ! — Jl  foui 
ctrtjusiey  says  the  French  adage.  Why  should  we  expect 
men  and  animals  to  do  more  abroad  than  in  England  ? 

The  country  from  Juliers  to  Cdogne  is  one  continued 
succession  of  the  most  pleasing  landscapes,  rich  and  highly 
cultivated.  But  the  appearances  of  the  villages  with  their 
mud  cottages,  ill-paved  and  filthy  streets,  and  a  wooden 
bam  in  Ueu  of  a  church,  form  a  sad  contrast  to  the  aspect 
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of  the  country.  Nor  is  this  contrast  softened  down  by  the 
squalid  countenances  of  the  country  people,  and  the  ragged 
condition  of  a  large  number  of  brats,  or  the  constant 
succession  of  beggars  oi  all  ages  who  assailed  us  with  their 
lamentations  of  famine  at  every  petty  village,  or  at  the  feot 
of  the  miost  trifling  hill,  where  we  were  compelled  to  fHtioeed 
at  a  dower  rate.  How  comes  it,  that  while  Nature  seems  to 
hare  scattered  abroad  on  the  surrounding  country,  the 
roost  undoubted  marks  of  productive  wealth,  its  inhabit 
tants  wear  the  garb  of  misery  ?  I  pretend  not  to  ex{dain 
this  apparent  paradox,  but  I  state  facts  such  as  I  observed 
them ;  and  I  must  add,  that  these  facts  are  not  of  the 
present  day,  nor  the  result  of  the  present  Government ;  for 
I  understand  that  they  existed  in  full  force  when  this 
country  formed  part  of  Le  Grand  EmfAre.  It  will  require 
some  years  to  put  the  people  of  these  provinces  on  a  foot- 
iog  proportionate  with  the  liberal  produce  of  the  land  they 
cultivate.  Something  is  evidently  wrong  in  the  present 
system. 

Arrived,  at  last,  on  the  eminence  of  a  steep  hill,  the 
second  we  had  ascended  since  Bergheim,  we  saw  stretched 
on  the  distant  horizon,  the  valley  of  that  far-famed  river, 
the  stream  of  which  has  so  often  been  dyed  with  the  blood 
oi  combatants,  from  the  wars  of  Csesar,  to  the  last  strife 
between  Napoleon  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  and  the  con- 
querors of  Napoleon.  There  are  associations  with  the  name 
and  aspect  of  this,  the  most  romantic  as  well  as  the  most 
historical  river  in  Europe,  which  tend  to  inspire  feelings  of 
interest  on  approaching  it  for  the  first  time,  stronger  even 
than  either  the  grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  are  calculated  to  excite.  From  the  height  on 
which  we  stood,  we  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  now  and 
then  at  the  noble  stream,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  just  emerg- 
ing  from  a  dense  cloud  were  reflected  from  its  surface, 
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tlic  whole  range  of  Cologne  was  seen  overBhadowed 

intercepted  light. 

soon  descended  the  last  hill,  and  having,  once  more, 

the  level  ground  through  a  succession  of  the  richest 
ost  extensive  orchards,  after  tliree  quarters  of  an 
we  reached  the  gate  of  Cologne,  where  meeting  with 
f  the  usual  interruptions  for  passports  and  reiiseigtie- 
ve  directed  the  postilions  to  drive  to  the  Cour  Impe- 

This  inn,  to  which  we  had  heen  recommended  as  the 
as  so  full  that  we  were  obliged  to  try  the  St.  Eipril, 
we  sought  in  vain  for  those  excellent  accommodations 
are  attributed  to  it  by  Fisher's  and  other  guides.  The 
deeming  quality  is  its  situation  on  the  Rhine  opposite 
tz,  and  close  to  the  Pont  a  bateaux,  which  leads  to  it. 
town  of  Cologne  occupies  a  very  large  space  of 
1,  and  extends  for  nearly  three  miles  from  north  to 

along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.     The  streets  are 

and  irregular,  and  owing  to  the  very  great  elevation 
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from  the  delightful  perfume  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
town.  The  pavement  is  really  as  bad  as  in  the  times  of 
Agrippina,  and  for  aught  I  know,  has  not  been  repaired 
nnce.  There  is  no  accommodation  for  foot  passengers; 
and  in  short,  the  whole  ensemble  and  interior  of  this  town 
is  calculated,  at  first  sight,  to  alienate  the  good-will  of  the 
best-natured  cosmopolite  in  the  world.  Shall  I  say  that  it 
resembles  in  a  very  great  degree,  particularly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Rhine,  those  delightful  quarters.  Lower 
Thames-street,  Tower-hill,  RadclifTe  Highway,  and  the 
adjoining  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys  ?  No  one  who  has  seen 
both  places  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
simile. 

As  the  Count  proposed  staying  at  Cologne  but  a  short 
time,  we  lost  not  a  moment  in  sallying  forth  to  see  the  two 
glories  of  the  place,  namely,  the  Cathedral  and  the  painting 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  by  Rubens. 

To  judge  from  the  original  drawings  of  the  architect, 
copies  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing;  and  also 
from  those  portions  of  the  building  which  are  now  erecting, 
of  what  would  have  been  the  general  effect  and  character  of 
the  Dome,  at  Cologne,  when  completed ;  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  few  Gothic  structures  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God^  would  have  equalled  it  in  purity  of  design, 
size,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  execution.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne  would,  in  many  respects,  have  then  ranked 
next  to  the  stupendous  Duomo  of  Milan.  But  the  choir 
dnd  the  side-aisles  only  are  complete.  The  building  was  to 
have  been  divided  by  a  quadruple  range  of  massy  cluster- 
ed columns,  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  on  each  side.  Three 
of  these  remain  unfinished.  The  intended  pillars  are  raised 
scarcely  one  half  of  the  designed  height,  and  are  covered 
over  with  a  boarded  ceiling.  The  whole  of  the  space  in  the 
centre  is  also  surrounded  by  boards.     The  towers  in  front, 
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d,  at  present,  from  what  exists  of  the  principal  body 
hurch,  rise  to  different  elevations,  but  are  far  short 
original  dimensions.  They  were  to  have  been  five 
1  feet  in  height ;  whereas  the  one  on  the  left  is  not 
lan  twenty,  while  that  on  the  right  is  perhaps  as 
i  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  latter  is 
ted  by  a  platform,  exhibiting  the  large  crane 
ierved  for  raising  the  stones.  This  very  remark- 
ture  may  he  distinguished  at  once  in  all  the  nurae- 
^ravings  that  have  been  published  of  this  building. 
construction  of  these  Towers  the  architect  has 
;reat  strength  with  elegance  of  design.     From  one 

springs  the  portion  of  an  arch,  the  direction  of 
n  reference  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  build- 
lot  very  obvious.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  ascertain 
ntion  of  a  Gothic  gateway  of  great  beauty,  standing 
at  in  front  and  at  a  distance  from  the  towers,  unless 
intended  as  a  portico.     We   entered   through  this 

Inlj^^mal^per^pace^jtj^iaMiia^ioiHj^a^^ 
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Rhine  measure,  and  the  breadth  and  height  of  die  tiaiisepc  i* 
281  feety  while  near  the  entrance  it  is  onlj  161.  Ad  bundled 
pillars,  four  of-  which  measure,  eadi,  thirty  feet  in  circma- 
ference,  were  to  have  suppcxted  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  oeniie 
and  side-aisles ;  but,  as  I  before  stated,  most  of  them  ha:ve 
never  been  raised  higher  than  from  serentT  to  eighty  feet. 
We  are  informed  by  Alois  Schreiber  that  the  altar-piece, 
the  monuments,  the  statues,  and  above  all  a  sculptured  ta- 
bernacle seventy  feet  high,  of  good  workmanship,  which 
existed  before  1769,  were  in  the  strictest  harmooy  with 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  maintained  the  character 
bdonging  to  chaste  Gothic  structures.  These  were  re- 
moved at  the  suggestion  of  some  ignorant  canons,  and  the 
present  deocvations  substituted,  the  composition  and  taste 
of  which  are  fll  suited  to  the  severity  of  the  prevaifiDK 
character  of  the  temple.  After  having  admired  two  fine 
statues  in  the  chancel,  and  examined  the  interior  of  the 
choir,  we  were  conducted  along  the  semicircular  external 
aisles  bdiind  it,  in  which  there  are  several  chapels.  A 
priest  escorted  us  to  an  Ionic  monument,  near  to  the  centre 
chapel,  sadd  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  three  ^fagi  who 
worshipped  our  Saviour  at  Bethlem.  These  were  presented 
by  Frederic  the  First,  after  the  taking  of  Milan.  The  names 
Caspar,  Melchiob,  Balthasab,  are  worked  in  rubies  <m 
those  parts  of  the  tomb  which  contain  the  heads  of  the  Kings. 
Revolutionary  France  has  many  ans  to  answer  for.  In  this 
instance  she  has  to  account  for  the  masrive  crowns  of  gold 
studded  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  which,  it  is 
stated,  rested  on  the  three  heads  in  question ;  though  some 
pretend,  that  long  before  the  French  had  entered  Cologne, 
this  precious  monument,  with  its  treasures,  had  been  taken 
care  of  by  the  canons  themselves,  who  transported  it  into 
Grermany,  and  returned  it  some  years  afterwards  to  its 
original  situation,  in  the  present  mutilated  condition.  The 
library  of  the  Cathedral  suffered  also  from  the  same  miv 
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It   was   removed    from   Colc^e,  and    lias  never 
;n   since.     A    particular  spot  was  pointed  out  to 
lis   chapel    where  rest  tlie  eiitrailUi  of  Marie  de 
who  ended  her  days  in  the  Convent  of  our  Lady 
l^apitol,    another  and    certainly    the    most  ancient 
>f  Cologne.     This  unfortunate  princess,  the  widow 
T  JV.  and  the  mother  of  Louis  XIIL  had  been 
hither  from  France  by  the  intrigues  of  a  profli- 
-dinal. 

impossible    to  survey    the  interior  of  a   building 
Cathedral    of   Cologne,  tinged    by   the   height- 
id  magic  efll-ct  of  reflected  light,  while  the  whole 
ea     buried      in     solitude,    and     silence    prevails, 
lerc    the   almost  invisible  vaults  above  repeat,  in 
ae    echoes,    our     footsteps    and     our    whispers- 
experiencing   a    certain    inexpressible  feeling    of 
■e,   whjcli   quickens   every  sentiment   of   religion, 
i  the  soul  towards  Heaven.      The  Countess,  whose 

1 
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It  were  to  be  desired  that  no  asaociatioo   should   be 
awakened  in  our  minds  at  the  nght  of  this  sacred  pile,  cal- 
culated to  lower  in  our  estimatioa  those  servants  of  the 
Church,  who  by  their  high  station  inflict  more  injury  <m 
the  reli^on  they  administer,  when  guilty  of  unchristian 
conduct,  than  they  can  benefit  it  by  a  whole  life  of  sanctity. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne.     The  Episcopal  Government  of  this  town^ 
which  18  brought  to  our  recollection  by  the  prospect  of  the 
church  before  us — ^has  left  behind  it  annals  of  sudi  coo- 
tinned  turpitude,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  grieve  at 
those  legends  of  Catholicism.     Who  can  forget  Sigefrey  of 
Westerburgh,  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Cologne,  under 
whose  cruel  and  treacherous  treatment,  Adolphus  Due  de 
Berg  expired  after  several  years'  imprisonment,  exposed  to 
the  greatest  torments?     Or  his  predecessor  Engelbert,  an- 
other mitred  sovereign,  who  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
Cologne,  for  having  tempofAlly  refused  to  recognize  his 
authority,   instigated  a  monk  to  set  fire  to  the  principal 
part   of  the  dty?     And   Conrade   of  Hochstoetber,  die 
haughtiest,  as  well  as  the  most  relentless  priest  that  ever 
governed  that  unfortunate  town,  did  he  not  precede  both 
those  bishops  in  the  career  of  violence  and  cruelty  ?     Sudi 
was  in  fact  the  secular  administration  of  the  Catholic  bishops, 
that  the  inhabitants  had  to  sustain  a  struggle  against  their 
tyranny  for  the  space  of  two  centuries.     Their  chief  magis- 
trates, however,  faithful  to  their  trust,   stood   firm,   and 
resisted  the  episcopal  excesses  with  all  their  might.    But  by 
their  conduct  they  drew  upon  their  own  heads  the  vengeance 
of  the  mitred  princes.     Amongst  those  of  the  Bourgue- 
mestres  who  most  signalised  themselves  in  upholding  the 
rights  of  the  people,  was  Hermann  Grein.    Engelbert  the 
archbishop,  irritated  at  the  opposition  of  that  magistrate 
to  his  despotic  will,  determined  upon  getting  rid  of  him. 
For  this  purpose,  the  prelate  engaged  in  a  plot  against  his 
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of  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral,  and  having  sent 
a  domesticated  lion  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
»d  been  puqwsely  left  without  food  for  some  days, 
them  to  invite  Grein  to  an  entertainment,  and  in 
lie  of  it  to  retire  and  let  loose  the  ferocious  animal 
eir  guest.     This  the  canons  punctually  executed,  ' 
intrepid  Bourgiiemestre  quickly  wrapping  his  left 
liis  cloak,  forced  it  down  the  liim's  throat,  while 
)  right  hand   lie  plunged  a  poignard  into  its  side 
IS  escaped.     Not   so  the   guilty  priests — for   they 
m  after  arrested  by  order  of  the  same  chief  niagis- 
id  hung  before  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Cathedra], 
or    several  centuries  has  been  known  by  the  name 
'r tests'  dour. 

lext  visit  before  dark  was  paid  to  the  church  of  St. 
in   which  Rubens  was  baptized,  and  for  which  he 
one  of  his  dicf-d'ceuvres,  as  an  allar-picce.     This 
ed  picture  represents  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
strength,  trulh  and  colouring,  may  be  considered  as 
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cil  has  acquired  him  an  immortal  name.  iDdependmtlT  of 
having  given  his  name  to  one  of  the  fquam,  ( Rmbems  PiatZj) 
they  erected  in  1822,  in  the  boose  in  vfakfa  be  was  barm, 
a  monument  to  his  memory. 

What  idle  traveller  goes  to  Cologne,  and  does  not  pn»- 
vide  himself  with  a  good  stock  of  the  deCg^ful  perfumed 
water,  so  well  known  as  the  supposed  inimifablr  prodoctioB 
of  that  place?  But  it  is  essential  to  know,  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  three  Farinas,  one  only  of  whom  is  the  genuine 
descendant  of  the  inventor  and  proprietor  of  the  secret.  The 
first  to  whom  we  addressed  oursdves,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  valtt  de  place,  is  a  r^ular  impostor,  and  sold  to  one 
ofour  party  some  very  bad  Cologne  water.  This  we  soon  per- 
cdved ;  and  having  complained  to  the  servant  of  the  fact,  the 
rogue,  who  was  evidently  in  league  with  the  other,  thought 
of  quieting  us  by  conducting  the  party  to  a  lecond  rVcrnur, 
where  a  large  supply  of  ei^cellent  Eau  de  Cohgne  was  pro- 
cured.' This  second  Farina  informed  us  that  only  8000' 
bottles  at  the  water  were  sold  by  him.  He  is  a  Johann 
Maria,  *^  in  der  Siadi  Turin,"  like  the  other  two,  and  lives 
in  the  Hoberstrasse.  But  we  might  have  fared  still  better, 
had  we  been  informed  in  time,  that  there  exists  still  a  third 
Farina,  whose  magasin  is  opporite  to  the  Po$te  aux  lettra, 
and  whose  Kau  de  Cologne  is  oi  the  most  superior  descrip- 
tion. 

Frcnn  a  person  connected  with  the  manufacturing  of 
this  qpirituous  water,  I  learned  that  the  principal  Farina 
sdls  about  three  times  as  many  bottles  as  the  second; 
and  supposing  the  spurious  Farina  to  sell  6000  bottles, 
the  whole  quantity  of  Cologne  water,  actually  sold 
in  that  town  for  exportation,  would  amount  to  38,000 
bottles.  It  is  numifest,  therefore,  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Eau  de  Cologne  must  be  spurious ;  for  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  the  one  last-mentioned  is  consumed 
in  Europe.     The  facility  with  which  this  perfume  may  be 
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has  probably  led  to  the  manufacturing  of  it  in 
be  large  towns  and  capitals.     My  fair  readers  wHl 
illowing  an  excellent  receipt  for  making  Eau  de  Co- 
lal  tu  that  of  Farina,  and  at  one-fourth  of  the  price. 
uf  (Tie  essence  of  bergamot,  lemon-peel,  lavender, 
^e-flower,  of  each  one  ounce ;  essence  of  cinnamon, 
)unce;  spirit   of  roBemary,  and  of  the  spirituous 

melisse,  of  each  fifleen  ounces ;    strong  alcohol, 
ita  and  a  half.     Mix  the  whole  together,  and  let 
ire  stand  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  1  after  which, 
■  it  into  a  glass  retort,  the  body  of  which  is  im- 
ilo  boiling  water  contained  in  a  vessel  placed  over 

while    the  beak   is  introduced  into  a  large  glass 

well  luted.      By  keeping  the  water  lo  the  boiling 
e  mixture  in  the  retort  will  dislil  over  into  the 

which  should  be  covered  over  with  wet  cloths, 
lanner  will  be  obtained  pure  Eau  de  Cologne, 
ivigation  of  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  is  very  important. 
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sels  carrying  from  one  to  four  hundred  tons,  frequently 
descend  this  principal  extent  of  the  Rhine. 

The  conveyance  of  travellers,  both  up  and  down  the 
river  in  boats,  marktschiffes  or  diligences,  and  private 
boats  or  galiotes,  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years, 
and  placed  under  proper  regulations.  The  marktschiffes 
are  very  large  and  commodious  vessels,  with  a  state-room 
and  other  conveniences.  From  Mayence  to  Cologne,  a 
distanoe  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  German  miles  by  water, 
or  forty-one  hours  and  three-quarters  reckoned  as  time,  is 
perfcM-med  during  the  fine  season,  in  one  of  those  boats, 
in  two  days ;  and  in  three  days  from  Cologne  to  Mayence. 
The  passengers  must  sleep  on  shore,  as  the  navigation  is 
suspended  during  the  night. 

The  establishment  of  steam-boats,  however,  has  done 
away,  in  a  great  measure,  with  this  tedious  and  more 
ezpensiYe  mode  of  travelling.  One  of  these  vessels  starts. 
twice  a-week  from  Cologne  for  Mayence  and  back  again. 
Two  whole  days  are  employed  in  the  former  (stopping 
the  night),  and  ten  hours  in  the  latter  voyage.  Similar 
conveyances  exist  from  Cologne  to  Rotterdam  and  back 
again,  the  distances  being  performed  in  twelve  hours  de- 
scending, and  twenty-four  ascending.  The  passage  from 
London  to  Rotterdam,  in  the  steam-boat,  occupies  twenty- 
four  hours :  so  that  a  traveller,  embarking  at  the  Tower 
stairs  for  Mayence  at  nine  o^clock  on  Saturday  morning,  in 
July,  we  will  say,  is  sure  of  getting  to  Rotterdam  on  Sun- 
day ;  whence,  after  taking  a  view  of  the  place,  he  starts  in 
another  steam- vessel  for  Colc^ne,  where  he  arrives  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Having  rested  the  night,  he  again 
embarks  at  five  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday  in  a  third 
steamer,  reaches  Coblentz  the  same  day,  and  is  landed  at 
Mayence  on  Thursday  afternoon.  If  his  business  takes 
him  to  Frankfort,  a  fourth  steam-vessel  is  ready  to  convey 
him  to  that  place  on  the  same  day,  as  two  such  vessels 
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lat  distance  twice  daily.     Or  if  Switzerland  be  the 
irection,  the  Frederic  William  steamer  will  con- 

0  Strasburgh  in  forty-four  hours;  from  whtncp, 
nto  the  Black   Forest,  a  short  journey  by  land 

into  the  very  lieart  of  Switzerland-     Such  are 
rfu!  performances  of  steam  in  navigation!  A  man 
(fast   in   London  on  Saturday,  take  his  supper 
misch  Kaiser  on  ihe  Thursday  evening  following 
jrt,  and  dine  in  some  Swiss  Canton  on  the  suc- 
inday  !  and  all  this  at  the  moderate  expense  of 

1  to  fifty  rix-dollars,  or  at  the  very  utmost  ten 
Who  will  not  travel  ? 

.St  curious  objects  of  human  industry,  that  are  to 
the  course  of  the  navigation  on  the  Rhine,  are 
ated  timbor-rafts,  of  one  of  which  I  have  given  a 
tion  in  this  place.     These  singular  floating  ma- 
■  composed  of  many  tltousand  trees,  disposed  in 
1  properly  lashed  together.      They  are  frequently 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CIS-RHENANE    PRUSSIA. 

BovK.  —  Medical  School.  —  Collections.  —  Roman  Relics.  —  View 
from  the  Terrace  of  the  Royal  Chateau.  —  The  Seven  Mountains 
and  the  Dragon  Rock.  —  Godesberg.  —  Rolandseck.  — Erjnkr  Ley 
Boio^feisen.^^  Vine  trees  in  the  Rock.  —  Remaoen. —  Mineral 
water  at  Tdnenstein. — Andernach.  —  Inferior  Rhenish  wines- 
Heavy  duties.  —  CoBLENTz.  — The  Moselle,  and  Moselle  wines.  — 
Hotel  de  Treves.  —  Grande  Place.  —  Russian  Commentary  on  a 
French  Monument.  — The  Theatre. —  Schiller's  Robbers.  —  General 
a^ect  of  the  Town. — Modem  Fortifications.  —  Bridge  of  boats.  — 
Fort  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  —  Mineral  waters  of  Thalborn.  —  Bop- 
PAET. «—  St.  Go AR.  —  The  Virgin  of  Lurley.  —  Castle  of  Schon- 
berg.  — Bacharach.  —  Heimburg  and  Soneck.  —  Rheinstein. — 
Bikoek.  —  Roman  Bridge  over  the  Nahe. — The  Klopp. — The 
Bingenloch  and  Mausethurm.  —  Tomb  of  the  prefet  Holtzausen.  — 
Crossing  the  Rhine  to  Rudesheim.  —  The  Rhbinoau.  —  Steinberg. 
—  Johannisberg. —  Castle  and  cellars  of  Prince  Mettemich. — 
Markobrunner.  —  Bieberich  Schloss. —  Wealth  of  the  Duke  of 
Nas8au.--Seltzer  and  Ems  mineral  waters. — Wisbadbn. — Favour- 
able aspect  of  the  town.  —  Time  for  drinking  the  waters.  —  Mode 
of  living,  and  amusements  at  Wisbaden.  —  Road  to  Frankfort. 

.  A  JOURNEY  performed  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  is,  beyond  question,  a  source  of 
the  greatest  enjoyment — one,  which  in  my  capacity  of 
physician,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  place  among  the  most 
powerful  auxiliaries  for  the  cure  of  bad  stomachs  and  the 
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tils.     I  have  now  had  two  opportunities  of  witncss- 
^neficial  effects  on  the  constitution  of  invalids  whom 
ipanied   during   such  an  excursion,  and   I   speak 
e  from  experience.    There  is  something  so  soothing, 
he  same  time  inspiring,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 

>  our  admiration  at  every  step  as  we  jiroceed — that 
vous  disorders  can  withstand  its  sanative   power, 
say  to  the  dyspeptic  and  the  bilious—to  tliose  who 
inder  hypochondriac  diseases,  and  a  sorry  state  of 
Btive  organs :  go  not,  in  tlie  summer,  to  Brighton 
bourne — neither  cockneyfy  yourselves  in  the  Isle 
et  with  aldennen's  wives  and   their  rubicund  chil-     '. 
lit  embark  for  Rotterdam  in  a  steam  packet ;  pray 
that   you  may  be  duly  sea-sick  ;  run  away  from 
as  soon  as  you  get  to  it,  taking  the  direction  to 
by  ascending,  in  a  pyroscaphe,  tht:  noble  stream, 
af  which  I  am  writing  the   present   observations; 
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proaches  nearer  to  the  river,  until,  on  entering  that  town« 
which  is  sufficiently  ancient  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Drusus,  it  nearly  touches  its  very  margin. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  present  King  of  Prussia  to  give  to 
Bonn  the  importance  which  had  passed  away  with  its  feu- 
dal days,  by  establishing  in  it  an  university  which  has  in  a 
very  few  years  acquired  considerable  celebrity.  This  uni- 
versity was  founded  in  1818.  His  Majesty  being  then 
at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  thought  that  he 
could  not  better  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
great  triumph  obtained  by  the  Coalition  at  Leipsig, 
th^n  by  issuing  a  decree  for  founding  that  establishment, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Prince  Harden- 
berg  explanatory  of  his  motives.  The  King  gave  the 
Castles  of  Bonn  and  Poppelsdorf,  with  their  appurtenan- 
ces, to  the  University,  which^  as  at  present  organised,  con- 
sists of  five  faculties ;  two  of  which  are  theological,  one 
being  for  the  Protestant,  the  other  for  the  Catholic  students. 
The  other  three  faculties  are  those  of  jurisprudence,  medi- 
cine, and  philosophy,  or  general  science,  which  includes  all 
the  branches  of  literature.  The  two  theological  faculties 
are  equal  in  rank ;  and  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  there  are, 
also,  two  professors,  one  of  the  Protestant  and  the  other  of 
the  Catholic  confession.  In  the  other  faculties  no  regard  is 
had  to  difference  of  religion.  The  University  has  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees  and  honours.  Doctor  Harless,  who 
is  advantageously  known  to  the  medicai  world,  is  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  faculty  of  medicine ;  and  the  cele- 
brated  Wilhelm  Schlegel  occupies  one  <^  the  chairs  of  phi- 
losophy, and  lectures  on  Egyptian  and  Oriental  literature. 

A  nngular  circumstance,  unparalleled,  I  believe,  in  the 
annals  of  modern  literature,  has  recently  directed  the 
attention  of  the  learned  of  Europe  towards  another  of  the 
professors  of  this  University.     The  learned  gentleman  to 
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illude  is  Niebuhr,  who,  in  the  year  1811,  gave 
rid  an  interesting  history  of  Rome,  which  excited 
jrdinary  sensation  in  Germany,  and  revived  the 
Roman  history  throughout  that  country.  Pnn- 
culiar  to    that    learned    professor,    were   promul- 

that  work,  which  were  supposed,  I  know  not 
!y,  to  have  influenced  some  of  those  scenes  of 
c  that  mark  part  of  the  recent  tiistory  of  the 
Universities.  Be  that  as  it  may,  that  work  is, 
},  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  offspring 
hr.  He  has  cast  it  from  his  paternal  roof,  and 
?d  another,  (a  second  edition,  1827,)  so  totally 
from  the  former,  so  completely  changed  in  struc- 

character,  that  the  author  himself  has  denounced 
irld  his  first  production  as  dead,  and  the  present 
erely  an  indistinct  image  of  it.  Niebuhr  held  the 
'russian  Minister  at  Home,  during  the  greater  part 
terval  that  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second 
f  his  Roman    history.       Doubtless    this    circum- 
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^^^  this 


tjesty,  respecting  the  University  of  Bonn,  a  liberality  of 

'lentinieDt  on  questions  of  religion,  wliieh  calls  for  a  tribute 

,pf  admiration ;  and  wbich  teucbes  other  modern  founders 

public  schools  that  the  reason  alleged  by  some  for  ex- 

luding  religious  instruction  from  such  schools  is  no  ren- 

t  all— or  rather  a  strong  reason  for  mulliplying  iii- 

of  suppressing  it.      For  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian 

Diversity,  where  both   Protestant  and  Catholic    students 

ud  in  great  numbers,  instead  of  such  a  mixture  of  stu- 

iggesting  the  preposterous  idea  of  suppressing,  al- 

■ther,  the  chair  of  Theology  ;  it  has,  on  the  contrary, 

to  the  establishment  of  a  provision  for  the  separate  in- 

iction  of  Iwtb  in  their  respective  religious  faith,  by  the 

ition  of  two  chairs  instead  of  one  in  Theology  as  well 

Philosophy. 

Nor  is  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the  King  declares 
isiety  to  provide  his  subjects  with  means  of  acquiring 
solid  useful  knowledge,  less  entitled  to  public  approbation. 
"  I  confidently    hope,"  observes  his  Majesty,  alluding  to 
this  University,  "  that  it  will  act  in  the  spirit  which  dic- 
ited  its  foundation,  in  promoting  true  piety,  sound  sense, 
good  morals.      By  this,  my  faithful  subjects  may  know, 
■od  learn  with  what  patriotic  affection  I  view  the  equal,  im- 
partial, and  soUd  instruction  of  them  all :  and  how  much  I 
consider  education  as  the  means  of  preventing  those  turbulent 
id  fruitless  efforts  so  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  nations." 
The  present  building  of  the  University  stands  with  its 
it  turned  towards  the  river,  between  the  Poppelsdorfor 
l^e,  and  another  large  building,  in  which  is  the  public 
irary.       Before    it,    is    an    extensive    garden,    separated 
im  the   river  by  the  Coblentz  road.     The  Electors  for- 
irly   resided  in  this  cb&teau,  which,  for   situation  and 
lantic   scenery,  yields  lo  none  in  beauty.     It  is  suffi- 
iently  large  to  admit  of  every  jiart  of  the  Medical  School 
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g  tu  the   University  being  contained   under  one 
advantage  of  some  consequence  both  to  professors 
lents.      Besides  the  different  theatres  for  the  lec- 
ie  surgical,  and  medifal,  and  clinical  hospitals,  the 
establishment,  and  the  various  collections  necee^ 
illustrate  the  lectures,    are    to   be  found  in  this 
In  the  castle  of  Poppelsdorf,  which  is  joined  to 
ersity  by  a  beautiful  walk  of  chestnut  trees  nearly 
1  length,  and  forming  a  most  agreeable  vista,  ore 
le  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  the  botanic  gar- 
he  zoological  collection  alone  contains  more  than 
housand  specimens,  besides  a  very  rich  collection 
ictions,  of  which  there  are  nine  thousand  already, 
methodically  and  neatly  arranged  under  the  direc-    . 
Professor   Goldfus.     The  mineralogical  history  of 
e  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  an  immense  coUec- 
peeimens,  due  to  the  indefatigable  and  active  re- 
of  Professor    Ni>eggerath,   who   employed    in   its 
1  upwards  of  twenty  years.     This  collection  occu- 
argest  portion  of  one  of  the  galleries  belonging  to 
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Antiquaries  pretend  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices 
in  Bonn,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  pointed  out  near  the 
Mtinster,  and  which  had  been  converted  into  a  church,  was 
the  work  of  the  Romans.    Its  architecture,  and  dimensions, 
the  materials  of  its  construction,  and  the  indication  of  the 
fonoi  of  a  magnificent  Rotunda  which  it  is  said  to  have 
bad,  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  antiquaries  rest  their 
asfertion.    With  better  appearances  of  probability,  have 
those  learned  admirers  of  antiquity  considered  the  remains 
at  an  ancient  monument  inscribed  with  the  words,  Dkjk 
ViCTOBiJB  Sacbuh,  and  having  some  interesting  bas  reliefa 
on  three  of  its  sides,  as  a  Roman  altar.     This  monument, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity, stood  in  the  centre  of  an  open  space,  supported  on 
basaltic  columns,  until  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  it  is 
presumed  that  the  name  of  Romerplatz,  which  that  space 
still  bears,  had  been  originally  given  to  it  owing  to  the 
presence  of  this  monument.     There  is  also,  just  before  the 
Coblentz  gate,  a  house,  the  doorway  of  which  is  in  the 
best  Roman  style.     The  superstructure,  the  entablature, 
the  caryatids,  all  equally  bespeak  the  origin  of  the  build- 
ing.   Our  stay  was  too  short  to  admit  of  making  the  ne- 
cessary enquiries  on  this  point.     On  a  former  occasion  I 
had  visited  the  catacombs  of  Kreuzberg,  an  old  monastic 
structure  formerly  belonging  to  an  order  of  monks  called 
the  Servites.     Their  bodies  are  seen  arranged  in  those  sub- 
terranean chambers,  in  a  ^tate  of  the  highest  preservation. 
Few  persons  pass  through  Bonn  without  once    taking 
their  station  on  the  terrace  of  the  Royal  Ch&teau,  or  on 
some  elevated   spot,  either  the  Bastion  or  the  Tower  of 
the  Miinster,  to  view  the  distant  cluster  of  the  Sieben  Ge- 
biergCf  or  seven  mountains,  the  most  remarkable  of  which, 
the  DradunfeU^  or  Dragon-Rock,  rises  upwards  of  1,400 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  on  the  right  bank,  crowned 
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ruins  of  a  castellated  borough.  This  curious 
'mountains,  the  highest  of  which  has  about  one 
;he  elevation  of  Mont  Cenis,  forms  the  termination 
rhuringian  chain.  The  Dragon-rock  frowns  al- 
rpendicularly  over  tlie  stream.  It  was,  in  times 
!ie  abode  of  a  serpent  monster,  to  which  human  tic- 
■e  immolated.  The  beauteous  Gertrude  of  Lilien- 
,s  the  last  sacrifice  selected.  Already  her  fair 
i^ale  form  had  been  fastened  to  the  fatal  oak,  and 
nidflble   inmate  of  the  cavern  of   Dombrach  was 

the  timorous  and  distant  spectators  to  advance  on 
,  when  ft  sudden  and  appalling  thunder  rent  the 

rock  in  twain,  a  column  of  fire  arose  from  the 
e  monster  was  no  more,  and  the  damsel  miracu- 
ived.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  love  to  see,  in 
lilionary  legend  of  the  country,  the  confused  re- 
a  of  some  volcanic  eruption,  which  converted 
sses  into  basaltic  rocks,  and  by  new  arrangements 
deposition  of  decom^iosing  and  fertile  lavas,  con- 
dangerou^nagessibl^dislricMnt^^smilini^n^^^^ 
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the  Bolemn  processian,  and  whispered  an  enquiry  into  the 
iiome  of  her  ihey  were  carrying  to  her  last  home.  It  was 
Hildegunde,  the  fair,  the  too  sensitive  Hildeguiide,  who 
had  sunk  under  her  poignant  grief  at  the  report<--d  death 
in  battle  of  tier  brave  knight.  Roland  waited  unlil  the 
dear  remains  were  lowered  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
earth,  and  with  a  mortal  leap,  threw  his  wasted  body 
into  them,  and  expired.  The  rock  has  since  borne  that 
chieftain's  name.  The  affecting  ballad  which  Schiller 
composed  from  this  legendary  tale,  has  rendered  it  highly 
popular  throughout  Germany. 

The  road  from  Bonn  quits,  in  part,  the  river  side,  and 
assuDiing  a  straight  direction,  passes  at  the  foot  of  Godes- 
berg,  another  of  the  feudal  remains  of  chivalrous  ages, 
high  perched  upon  a  rock.  Beyond  this  place  it  again 
incb'nes  to  the  water's  edge,  under  the  Rolandscck,  at 
the  fool  of  wliich  it  lies  upon  the  very  rock  that  forms 
the  basis  of  the  remaining  line  of  communication  as  far 
as  Remagen.  However  anxious  we  were  to  get  on,  we 
could  not  but,  now  and  then,  regret  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  were  driven  along  this  beautiful  road.  From  Cologne 
to  Coblentz  we  travelled  at  the  rate  of  seven  English 
miles  an  hour;  and  the  last  stage,  which  is  more  than 
eighteen  English  miles,  was  performed  in  two  hours  and 
ten  minutes.  Opposile  Remagen  is  the  picturesque  and 
singular  basaltic  hill,  called  Erpe/er  Ley,  wholly  clad 
in  vines  on  its  south  and  western  sides.  The  mode 
adopted  for  planting  the  vine  on  this  formerly  barren  rock, 
must  have  been  the  suggestion  of  an  ingenious  mind. 
Each  tree  was  set  in  a  separate  basket,  with  sufficient 
mould  and  grass,  and  afterwards  buried  within  the  rents 
of  the  rock.  In  this  manner  a  plantation  of  !^00  acres  was 
formed,  which  yields  a  produce  of  excellent  white  wine- 
Remagen  is  a  Roman  town,  in   the  neighbourhootl  of 
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vera!  remans  of  Roman  antiquities  were  fouiid, 
»rle»  Theodore,  Elector  Palatine,  ordered  the  road 
)lentz  to  Bonn  to  be  constructed.     Those  remains, 
lich  were  several  inscriptions,  prove  that  a  Ronuui 

IS  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus. 
nach    lies    at    a    very    convenient    distance    for   m 
nd  luckily  the  Auberge  du  Lys,  with  an  excellent 
id  the  most  civil  buxom   landlady  in   the   whole 
affords  the  best  reasons  for  stopping  to  enjoy  that 

for  after  all,  even  travellers  along  the  Rhine  must 
?veral  remains  of  Roman  buildings,   particularly 
lentz    gate,    and    the    ruins    of     a  palace,     with 

another  still   more  ancient  edifice  near  it,  in  lh« 

a  Round   Tower,   are  shown   to  every  stranger 
hrough  the  town. 

I  passed  through  Sinzig,  about  halfway  between 
ler  and  Andernach,  in  1819,  I  had  the  curiosity      . 
the  vault  of  a    small    church    to   the  east  of  the 
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a  small  hamlet  close  to  the  Rhine^  the  depot  of  the 
mineral  water  of  Tonesstein,  several  cruchons  of  which 
we  purchased.  In  flavour,  and  quantity  of  carbonic 
add,  it  is  not  unlike  Seltzer  water;  but  it  has  an 
apris-gout  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The  price  is  two 
groschea  the  guari  bottle,  (or  12|d.)  The  spring  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  A  very  considerable  quantity 
of  it  is  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  a  great  deal 
consumed  in  Germany.  It  has  aperient  properties,  and 
improves,  in  summer,  the  drinking  of  Rhenish  wine. 
Throughout  the  extent  of  the  country  to  which  I  have 
just  made  allusions,  no  wine  of  superior  quality  is  made. 
The  quantity,  however,  is  great,  and  could  it  be  sold 
without  any  Government  impost  on  it,  the  advantage  to 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  these  districts  would  be  conader- 
able.  Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  A  heavy  duty 
of  one  rix-.thaler  on  every  160  bottles,  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  sale  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  who  has  seldom 
suflScient  funds  to  pay  that  duty  before  he  can  move  his 
wine  from  his  cellar,  in  order  to  send  it  to  market.  The 
consequende  is,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  vintage  of  18^, 
the  peasants  had  their  cellars  full  of  the  wines  of  1825  and 
1826,  and  had  scarcely  the  courage  to  gather  the  grapes . 
of  the  present  year. 

Coblentz,  where  we  arrived  at  five  o'clock  on  the  first 
of  October,  suggests  principally  two  things.  First,  the 
assembly  of  the  preux  chevaliers  of  France,  who  so  late}]r» 
bearing  on  their  pennons  the  spotless  lily,  strove  to  regain 
frcHn  the  hands  of  the  Terrorists  the  throne  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  and,  secondly,  the  delightful  Moselle  wine.  The 
river  Moselle  crosses  the  road  and  goes  to  join  the  Rhine 
immediately  under  the  Northern  walls  of  the  town.  A 
handsome  stone  bridge  is  erected  over  it.  The  Moselle 
i9^ne  is  getting   so   cheap    in  London,   that  it  may   be 
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lionable   to  praise  it ;   yet  even  amongst  the  more 
:  wines  of  the  table,  real  Moselle  will  always  hold  an 
ant  rank.     The  bouquet  of  this  wine  is  peculiar,  and 
lie.     In   its  properties    it  is    less  injurious    to   the 
^h   than    the  llhenish.     In  facility  of  keeping  it  is 
jr  to  all  of  them.    The  Disporter,  Zeltinger,  Scharz- 
nd  Bmuneberg  Moselle  are  equal  to  any  Rlienish  wine, 

two  or  three,  and  haye,  I  know,  merited  the  eulo- 

the  classical  author  of  the  History  of  Wines.     But  as 
case  of  some  other  products  and  gifts  of  Nature,  we 
r  more  Moselle  than  is  grown ;  and  consequently  must 
iking  trash  under  that  name.     Hinc  ilia  (acrymtc ! 
ight,  wholesome,  and  pliasant  beverage  is  now  reUgue 

boisterous  cross  tables  of  Freemasons'  Hall,  and  to 
re  pacific  boards  of  the  dining  clubs  at  Willis's, 
drove  to  the  Hotel  tie  TrC-ves  on  the  place  of  the 
ame,  next  door  to  the  Theatre,  not  far  off  from  the 

and  in  the  vicinity,  in  fact,  of  every  thing  that  is 
tnd  convenient   in  Coblentz.     The  hotel   is  of  the 
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language  of  the  French  bareaiicratie.  "  Vu  et  approuve 
par  U  Geiiiral  Commandant  Russe  a  Coblenlz,  Jo- 
sEPHOwiTCH."  This  monument,  with  its  bitter  appendix, 
is  still  in  existence,  and  visited  by  every  stranger. 

As  we  liad  only  the  evening  to  spend  at  CoblentZ)  the 
gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  Theatre,  where  we  remained  but 
a  short  time.  The  house  is  without  a  single  private-box, 
except  on  the  stage.  The  centre  of  the  first  and  second 
balcony,  or  gallery,  is  also  occupied  by  a  large  and  hand- 
some box,  but  this  is  generally  filled  by  the  Etat  Major  of 
the  garrison.  The  pit,  as  in  all  Continental  theatres,  is 
dark,  and  without  regular  accommodation  for  sitting,  ex- 
cepting a  few  moveable  forma  without  backs.  The  principal 
part  of  the  audience  were  on  foot,  most  of  them  with  their 
hats  on,  and  by  do  means  consisting  of  the  best  order  of  peo- 
ple. The  gallery  was  thronged  with  the  lowest  rabble ;  but 
exceedingly  well-behaved.  The  stage,  the  scenery,  and  all 
the  accessories,  were  below  mediocrity.  The  piece  per- 
formed was  one  of  Schiller's  most  celebrated  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, "  The  Robbers."  The  two  brothers,  and  prin- 
cipal characters  of  the  piece,  were  represented  by  two 
excellent  actors,  particularly  the  one  who  performed  (he 
part  of  the  treacherous  brother.  His  powers  are  great, 
his  conception  of  the  character  correct,  and  his  manner  of 
depicting  it  forcible;  but  his  imitation  of  Kean  was  so 
striking  in  every  respect,  even  to  the  voice,  that  I  concluded 
he  most  have  frequently  seen  that  actor  perform  in  London. 
If  this  was  not  the  case,  the  coincidence  is  most  remarkable. 
It  is  said  that  public  opinion  may  be  elicited  from  the 
stage  by  means  of  a  few  passages — technically  called  dap- 
traps.  Suppoang  this  to  be  true,  what  conclusions  ought 
we  to  draw  from  the  boisterous  and  repeated  expressions  of 
approbation  on  the  part  of  the  generality  of  the  audience 
at  the  recital  of  the  chief  robber's  reasons  for  following  his 
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above  all,  at  his  enumeration  of  the  many  rings  he 
from  Priests  and  Princes,  the  formerof  whom,  he 
ad  procured  those  jewels  bysu}>erstition,  the  latter 
sspotism?     I  regretted  th  remark  also  that  even 
erman  stage,  a  ranter,  one  of  those  who  "  tear 
ery  tatters,"  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  pheno- 
nother  observation  which  I  could  not  fail  making, 
irge   troop  of  banditti    were  constantly   coming 

was  that  they  were  very  differently  costumed 
jerman  robbers  of  the   English  stage  ;  and  the 

considerably  more  impressive.     When  we  pre- 
I'o  the  character  of  a  foreign  nation  on  the  stage, 
n  by  violating  the  first  law  of  imitation,  that 
-y  where  regulates  national  costume? 
leral  appearance  of  Coblentz  ia  highly   favour- 
far  superior  to  that  of  every  other  town  on  this 
ie    spacious  squares   and    streets,  tiie  handsome 
modern  buildings  which  adorn  them,  the  nume- 
hes,  the  shops,-  ajid  quays  on    the    two   rivers. 
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established  to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  commu- 
nication with  the  opposite  bank  of  tlie  river.  This  bridge, 
which  rests  on    thirty-seven   pontons,   measures   485   feet 

leDgth.     The  only  raeans  of  communication  with  Ehren- 

eitstein,  which  existed  before,  was  by  means  of  what  is 
called  &  flying  bridge,  such  as  is  still  used  at  Bonn,  Neu- 
wied,  and  on  other  points  of  the  Rhine. 

The  system  of  furtitications  adopted  with  regard  to  Cob- 
lentz,  has  been  extended  to  the  old  and  often  battered  Fort 
of  Ehrenbreitstein,  but  permission  is  not  granted  to  any 
ttranger  to  visit  that  place.  Its  present  name  is  Fort 
Frederick  William.  I  lasled,  at  a  Epring  situated  at  one 
end  of  the  small  town  of  Ehrenbreitslcin,  an  exceedingly 
plea^nt  mineral  water  called  Thalborn,  of  which  a  quan- 
tity, beyond  conception  large,  is  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Coblentz  and  the  environs.  It  does  not  keep  long,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  exported.  I  tasted  some  which  had 
been  kept  in  slonc  bottles  a  few  days.  It  had  a  very  dark 
colour,  and  smelt  like  bilge->vater.  When  fresh,  it  is 
slightly  aciduUus,  effervescent  and  aperient.  Mixed  with 
Moselle  wine,  it  imparts  to  it  llic  cfFervesccnee  and  cha- 
racter of  Champagne,  so  as  almost  to  deceive  the  taste. 

We  now  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Bingen,  following  the 
circuitous  course  of  the  river,  every  succeeding  part  of 
;R'hich  presents  new  and  impressive  beauties.  The  road 
ins,  all  the  way,  close  to  the  river,  passing  through  Bop- 
t  and  St,  Goar,  at  both  which  places  fresh  horses  are 
pr<icured  without  much  difficulty,  and  refreshments  may 
be  had  at  very  respectable  inns.  Between  St.  Goar  and 
the  ruins  of  Schdnberg,  at  a  spot  where  the  Rhine,  from  the 
direction  of  its  deep  sinuosities,  assumes  the  appearance 
of  successive  and  isolated  island  lakes,  bounded  all  round 
by  upright  gigantic  rocks,  or  sloping  liitls,  clad  with  vines 
'   very  summits;    the   postilions  suddenly  checked 


IrHpr,  ami  tiM^fc  &r  «i^  ^id  ^  Aar  bi^^  to 
i4  the  mer  ««  haJ  jntf  f 

"  Ihi-  I 
fI  dUtinct  t 
liiii'l  B  ihird,  ■nd  rra 
ly  inrrcMfig  ( 

Wit  wtre  oMured  tlw  tW  i 
rrr  niimrroiH  wbm  tbc  c 
I|j1ai'mI  midway  Ixrtwwit  the  t«a  li 
■  tiiX  1"  l>e  expected  thai  to  i 
K-iiiiiiii'iion,  timitlA  go  witbovt  bnag  e 
riricttl  lull-  rhirinf^  the  sge«  cf  igaanBtx  M>d  si^ir- 
lli>w,  ill  tact,  wu  thlB  newr  Cnliiig  rvpetmnti  ttf 
ii'riinii'B  cliiiimi  tnoming  prayer  and  ereoing  mtf, 
iiiiiii  liivtnibli--  viiice  re«poDded  in  ibe  distant  s)noe, 
|lli  It'll  iivir  lliclxiwmi  of  the  water  to  or  f rom  his  daik 
niiiU'il  fiT  ?  I  magi  nut  ion,  ever  re«dy  lo  pJunee 
.■nl,(T.-r\Iwl  alovelv 
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peared.  Grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  child,  the  Palatine 
Count  dispatched  a  trusty  band  to  seize  the  relentless 
nymph;  but  just  as  their  rude  leader,  unmoved  by  her 
heavenly  charms  and  dishevelled  tresses,  was  in  the  act  of 
summoning  her  to  surrender,  a  sudden  hurricane  swelled 
the  stream,  the  waves,  crested  with  foam,  rose  to  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  encircling  the  lovely  Undine,  saved  her 
from  the  rude  grasp  of  man,  and  carried  her  to  the  realm 
of  her  fathers.  Her  voice  is  still  heard  returning  the  song 
of  merriment  or  sorrow,  but  her  beauteous  form  appears 
not  on  the  heights  of  Lurley. 

In  this  short  legend,  we  can  trace  the  working  of  the 
mind,  under  the  influence  of  the  heart.     Those  were  not 
times  for  the  march  of  intellect,  but  for  that  of  the  pas- 
^ons.     Hence  the  Age  of  Romance.     But  now  that  the 
heart  has  lost  its  influence  on  the  actions  of  men,  under 
the  management  of  Societies  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge, 
and  of  mechanical  Institutes — now  that  the  sixpenny  trea- 
tises on  natural  philosophy,  on  hydraulics,  and  acoustics, 
all  perspicacious  and  free  from  errors,  enable  the  common- 
est understanding   to  explain  on  the  simplest  principles, 
what  was  l)efore   a  complicated   phenomenon — the    echo 
of  Lurley  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  singular  dispo- 
sition of  the  two  elevated  banks  of  the  river,   following 
parallel  lines  in  a  serpentine  direction — thus  presenting  to 
the  rays  of  soundf  more  than  one  reflecting  surface.     This 
diifiosition  of  the  two  banks,  which  are  here  in  some  parts 
idiuroely  more  than  1000  feet  asunder,  while  it  accounts 
likewise  for  the  formidable  eddies  which  are  observed  in 
this  place,  explains  how  intricate  and  dangerous  the  navi- 
gation must  necessarily  be ;  nay,  fatal  too,  if  the  careless 
boatman,  less  watchful  of  his  course,  passes  his  time  in 
calling  on  Lurley  to  repeat  his  ^^  halloos." 
I  have  attempted  to  show  the  matiner  of  the  echo  just 
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in  a  diagram  of  tbe  relative  positifin  of  the  t 

l^'ond  St.  Goar,  where  our  po>tilions   stopped  of 

I  accord,  to  indulge  us  with  the  pleasing  effect 

rated  sound.     A  meation  is  made  of  this  echo  by 

n  his  notes  oo  the  Thebaid  of  Statius. 
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ing  on  a  high  perpendicular  hilU  forms  a  very  prominent 
point  of  view  in  the  landscape  before  us,  in  which  the 
town  of  Oberwesel  is  the  principal  feature.  Through  this 
small  town  we  passed  on  our  way  to  change  horses  at  Ba- 
charach.  The  intrepid  Frederick  of  Schoenberg,  whose 
achievements  and  fall  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  late 
anuable  and  celebrated  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
has  recorded  with  his  masterly  pencil,  descended  from  the 
feudal  lords  of  that  castle.  On  the  right  bank  is  seen  the 
perpendicular  rock  called  Rostein,  the  surface  of  which 
presents  a  succession  of  broad  steps  to  its  very  summit, 
bearing  a  vine  whose  produce  is  much  esteemed  among 
the  best  Rhenish  wines. 

Before  approaching  the  town  of  Bingen,  we  cast  our 
eyeff  on  the  ruins  of  Sonech,  once  the  resort  of  banditti 
who  infested  the  neighbouring  country ;  and  below  it, 
those  of  Heimburg.  We  had  here  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing one  of  those  immense  floating  villages  on  the  river, 
which  I  described  on  a  former  occasion.  We  were  now 
fast  approaching  the  last  reach  of  this  enchanting  river, 
on^his  side  of  Mayence.  The  village  of  Rheinstein  forms 
the  centre  of  this  reach,  and,  seen  from  the  spot  on  which 
we  were  travelling,  presented  so  striking  a  feature  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  and  beautiful  turn  of  the  road, 
that  I  selected  it  for  the  subject  of  a  graphic  illustrati 
as  conveying  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  country  and 
character  of  the  chaussee^  which,  during  the  occupation  of 
these  provinces  by  the  French,  was  brought  into  its  present 
most  excellent  condition. 

It  was  nearly  about  this  spot  that  we  met  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Bagot,  returning  from  Frankfort,  and  a  pleasant 
summer  excursion.  Sir  Charles  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Hague,  to  resume  his  station  of  British  Ambassador  at 
that  Court.     The  two  parties  stopped  for  some  time  in  the 
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road,  the  Indies  exchanging  seats  in  the  carriage,  and  com— 
muning  in  that   free  and  affectionate  manner,  which  old  I 
friendship  and  the  circumatances  of  the  place  would  natu-  i 
rally  inspire. 

This  admirable  road,  as  the  work  of  man,  is  equal  to  s( 
of  the  best  in  Europe,  aod,  with  the  exception  of  wher«  I 
it  passes  through  the  villages  and  towns,  is  a  continued  1 
Uoe  of  hard  and  smooth  macadamized  surfaces.  The  object*  I 
which  are  for  ever  presenting  themselves  to  our  attentioa  I 
in    travelling  over  it,    connected    witli    historical    recordi  ] 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  or  with  the  state  of  the  pecu-  I 
liar  agricultural  cultivation  of  the  country,  as  well  as  witfc  J 
the  striking  aspect  of  its  geological  features,  tend  to  make  I 
it  a  most  desirable  excursion.     The  most  prominent  cha-  I 
racters  of  the  geology  of  this  road  are  the  basalt,  the  eom- 
pact  red  sandstone  and  the  slate-rock.     To  the  first  we  are 
indebted  for  the  dry  and  hard  state  of  the  road  itself,  that  J 
rock  being  principally  employed  for  that  purpose.     Entire  j 
bills  on  both  banks,  wholly  formed  of  this  volcanic  rock,  af- 
ford opportunities  to  the  inhabitants  to  use  it  unsparingly  ai 
ready-shaped  pillars,  dwarf  columns,  posts,  doorways, steps. 
Sec.     The  second  rock  is  freely  employed  in   the  construe-  j 
tion  of  houses,  churches,  and  other  buildings,  for  which  pui^  j 
pose  it  is  cut  into  cubes  and  parallelograms,  three  feet  long, 
two  feet  wide,  and  half  a  foot  thick,  resembling  the  great  J 
Babylonian  bricks  of  old.      Bridges,  monuments,  and  milU  j 
stones,  are  bkewise  formed  out  of  this  rock.     The  slate-  | 
rock  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  roofing. 

With  the  exception  of  the  basalt,  which  prevails  too  ge- 
nerally in  the  country  to  need  being  transported  from  place 
to  place,  the  red  compact  sandstone  and  the  slate-rock 
are  carried  from  the  different  quarries  to  the  most  distant 
towns  up  and  down  the  river,  where  the  bonks  and  the 
country  near  them  are  flat,  and  no  rocks  exist  for  building 
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materiids.  Frankfort  and  Msyence,  for  instance,  arc  wholly 
built  with  tliem.  To  these  may  be  added  the  tuffa,  of  a 
sallow,  dingy,  and  yellow  colour,  which  is  met  with  in 
abundance  in  the  district  between  Remagen  and  Coblentz, 
and  which,  when  cut  into  small  square  blocks,  is  exported 
to  Holland,  where  it  is  employed  to  make  a  sort  of  cement 
much, used  in  that  country.  The  hardest  sort  of  this  rock 
is  cut  into  mill-stones,  and  sent  to  every  part  of  Germany. 

We  entered  the  town  of  fiingen  at  one  o'clock,  passing 
over  the  beautiful  bridge  of  Drusua,  which  has  often  been 
repaired  since,  but  which  rests  still  on  the  arches  and  piles 
that  so  clearly  bespeak  a  Roman  origin.  This  bridge  is 
thrown  over  the  Nahe,  whose  rugged  banks  bear  plentiful 
crops  of  the  potent  Scharlachweiii-  At  the  Aulierge  de  la 
Paste,  the  traveller  will  be  well  accommodated;  but  he 
must  not  look  for  the  luxuries  of  the  hotels  he  has  left 
behind  at  Coblentz  or  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Plenty  and  mode- 
rate charges — cleanliness  without  neatness — are  the  charac- 
teristics of  most  of  the  inns  on  the  left  bank  of  [he  Rhine. 

In  my  former  visit  to  Bingen,  a  longer  stay  had  allowed 
me  an  opportunity  of  ascending  the  tower  of  the  ancient 
Elopp — one  of  the  Castra  Rwnana  so  profusely  scattered 
over  this  country.  To  those  who  delight  in  panoramic 
and  periscopic  views,  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  this  tower, 
standing  on  a  hill,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  150  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  will  afford  the  enjoyment  of 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles,  as  well  as  of  the 
richest  and  most  impressive  scenery.  The  ruins  of  this 
castle,  once  reputed  impregnable,  but  taken  and  destroyed 
by  ibe  French  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  which  desolated 
Germany,  belong  now  (curious  coincidence)  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  neighbourhood,  a  namesake  and  relative  of  the  German 
officer,  Colonel  Faber,  who  defended  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  the  equally  inexpugnable  fort  of  E h ren b re i stein. 
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The  two  remaining  objects  to  which  the  traveller  afj 
Bingen  is  expected  to  direct  his  attention,  are  the  Bingeil 
Lock,  a  sort  of  vortex  or  eddy  in  the  river  a  little  bclo* 
the  town,  which  is  said  to  render  the  navigation  of  thul 
part  of  the  Rhine  rather  dangerous ;  and  the  Mausethunn; 
B  tower,  in  which,  tradition  says,  that  Hatla,  Arclil- 
bishop  of  Mayence,  was  devoured  by  mice ;  and  the  nami 
of  which,  it  is  pretended,  must  have  been  derived  from 
that  circumstance.  This  unique  example  of  so  singula! 
a  death,  has  induced  Mr.  Soulliey  to  tell  the  story 
interesting  ballad.  The  German  critics  have  not  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  real  derivation  of  the  name  of  Maus&- 
Ihurm.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  popular  explanation 
is  absurd,  inasmuch  as  Hatto  died  in  the  tenth,  and  the 
tower  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  only 
remain,  therefore,  two  ways  of  accounting  fur  the  name: 
either  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  word  mousserie,  which 
means  arsenal,  from  the  circumstance  of  artillery  being 
placed  on  the  tower  to  defend  the  place ;  and  hence 
Moussenthurm,  and  afterwards  Mauselhurm:  or  that  it 
arose  from  ihe  monosyllable  Maus,  which  signifies  toll;  as 
a  duty  was  levied  on  all  boats  and  merchandize  passing 
before  Bingen.  ■ 

In  the  old  Collegiate  Church  of  Bingen  is  shown  thti"' 
spot  where  are  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Pro- 
phet Holzhausen,  whose  memory  is  still  held  in  vene- 
ration by  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  suiroundinjir 
country.  The  reader  may  probably  recollect  that  this  ex- 
travagant interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Writings  had  prcdlcledi 
in  some  of  those  mystic  revelations  with  which  he  inimi 
dated  Germany,  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  religious  astrologer.  In  lieu  of  tracing  the 
conjunction  of  the  planets,  he  combined,  in  cabalistical 
figures  and  diagrams,  certain  mysterious  passages  of  the 
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Holy  Records,  and  pretended  to  trace  from  them  the  na- 
ture of  future  events,  fixing  the  time  for  their  occurrence. 
When  Charles  the  Second  passed,  in  his  flight  from  Eng^ 
land,  near  Bingen,  he  desired  to  see  the  reputed  pro- 
phet, whom  he  interrogated  as  to  his  future  prospects. 
Holzhausen  predicted  that  the  exiled  sovereign  would 
one  day  be  recalled  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  but, 
added  he,  '^  Cave  ne  Catholicam  Romanam  religionera 
reataures.*^ 

The  most  usual  route  from  Bingen  to  Mayence  is  to  keep 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  pass  through  Gaulsheim, 
and  Nieder  Ingelheim,  crossing  the  Selzbach.  This  is 
the  road  I  took  in  1819.  At  Nieder  Ingelheim,  which 
stands  on  elevated  ground,  it  is  usual  to  stop  a  short  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  one  of  the  grandest  sights  that 
even  this  picturesque  river,  so  rich  in  natural  beauties,  cao 
present.  But  Count  Woronzow  preferred  taking  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  going  through  that 
magnificent  country  called  the  Rheingau, — the  head -quarters 
of  the  best  Rhenish  wines.  We  therefore  embarked,  shortly 
after  dinner,  in  a  small  boat,  and  crossed  the  river  imme- 
diately in  front  of  Bingen,  the  carriages  and  servants  follow* 
ing  in  the  ferry.  As  the  current  is  not  very  strong  in  this 
part,  the  breadth  of  the  river  not  considerable,  and  the 
depth  only  eighteen  feet  in  the  middle,  while  the  sides 
are  shallow  enough  to  admit  of  the  boat  being  pushed  with 
a  pole,  we  were  able  to  make  way  against  the  stream 
without  difficulty^  so  as  to  land  a  short  distance  from 
Riidesheim,  at  tlie  very  foot  of  some  of  those  celebrated 
vineyards,  which  produce  the  wine  so  well  known  under 
that  name.  The  post-master  of  Bingen  engages  to  have 
post-horses  ready  on  the  opposite  shore,  provided  sufiicient 
notice  be  given  to  him ;  and  as  the  large  boats  with  the 
carriages  are  not  long  in  crossing  the  river,  the  delay  caused 
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Iiole  operation  is  very  incoDsidemble.  The  trajet 
id  short.  The  charge  for  each  carriage  is  a  rix- 
id  for  each  person  lialf  a  florin.  The  horses  from 
;o  no  farther  than  Riidesheim,  from  which  place 
change  takes  place  till  yon  reach  Wisbaden.  Thia 
iwarHs  of  nineteen  English  miles,  is  much  too  long 
ime  horses  i  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
5  slow  and  tedious,  although  the  road  is  in  excellent 
ing  macadamized  with  a  compact  red  sandstone 
t  extent,  and  in  other  parts  paved.      I  observed 

little  fruit  appeared  in  the  vineyards,  a  scarcity 
.1,  we  were  told,  by  the  trees  having  been  froaen 
r  before.     The  vintage  was   to  begin  in  three  or 

throughout  the  district;  but  the  prospect  ap- 
!  no  means  encouraging.    We  fasted  some  of  the 

two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrated  vineyards; 
i  them  insipid.  This  is  by  no  means  singular, 
jny,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne  grapes  are  in 
legree  gifted  with  such  a  flavour  as  would  lead  us 
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ttid  their  dweDings  scairelj  capable  of  keeping  off  wind 
and  rain.  The  manifest  reason  of  which  state  of  things 
seems  to  be,  that  the  <mi]j  produce  of  the  Kand  within  their 
reach,  is  wine,  an  article  of  a  pcecaiious  nature ;  one  of 
luxury,  and  not  of  necessitj— one  which,  unless  very  ex- 
oeOent  in  qualitj,  will  scarcely  obtain  a  sufficient  price  to 
pay  the  kndlord  and  keep  the  labourer.  On  the  right 
bank,  on  the  contnury,  (I  mean  that  part  of  the  right  bank 
on  whidi  we  are  now  traTelling,)  the  best  wines  are  made, 
for  which  Tery  high  prices  are  willingly  giTen  by  those  who 
can  affnrd  them.  Some  of  these  wines  sdl,  even  on  the  qpol, 
at  from  three  to  six  florins  the  bottle.  This  singular  difler- 
ence  may  also,  in  some  d^;ree,  and  without  invidiousness, 
be  ascribed  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  respective  districts.  The  country,  on  the  right 
bank,  about  Riidesheim,  and  as  far  as  Cassel,  opposite  to 
Mayence,  is  occupied  by  sovereign  princes,  having  very  limit- 
ed toTitories,  wholly  intent  on  the  best  manner  of  promoting 
the  industry  and  wealth  of  their  subjects,  as  the  only  means 
of  increasing  their  own  power  and  finances.  P<jitical  events 
have  diown  to  those  princes  that  none  but  the  most  extraor- 
dinary revolution  in  the  principles  which  guide  European 
Courts,  can  dispossess  them  of  their  territories.  They 
therefore  work  in  good  earnest  at  the  improvement  of  their 
inheritance,  just  as  the  tenant  who  holds  a  long  lease  of  an 
improving  farm,  will  do,  to  obtain  the  very  best  results  from 
it.  The  country  on  the  left  side,  on  the  contrary,  is  placed 
under  the  rule  of  a  Government,  which,  however  anxious  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  its 
newly-acquired  provinces,  and  to  assist  them  in  struggling 
through  many  natural  difficulties,  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
any  very  extensive  sacrifices  which  may  turn  to  the  detriment 
of  the  rest  of  its  people ;  this  latter  portion  being,  by  far, 
the  most  important,  as  well  as,  by  long  habits  and  alliances, 
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the  most  united  in  the  kingdom.    Tlie  chance  of  a  war  v 
France  may  at  any  period  snatcli  these  ultra-Rhenane  poa-  ] 
sessionsfroniFrusEia;  and  the  obvious  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  must  inevitably  influence  the  Government  in  the 
administration  of  its  provinces.     It  is,  however,  but  justice 
tu  the  present  sovereign  of  Prussia,  (an  anxious  and  up- 
right prince,]  to  say  that  the  above  consideration  seems  to  « 
have  influenced  in  the  least  possible  degree  his  conduct  to-  I 
wards  them,  and  that  his  efforts  to  forward  their  interests  \ 
have  been  unremitting.   Among  these  I  may  reckon  the  en- 
couragement given  by  him  for  the  general  consumption  of  the  J 
hghter  Rhenish  wines  throughout  Prussia,  inasmuch  as  a  j 
bottle  of  such  wine  is  to  be  found,  at  all  times,  even  in  the  I 
smallest  villages  of  Prussia  farthest  from  the  Rhine :  and  j 
this  with  the  view  principally  of  assisting  the  growers  of  J 
wine  on  the  poorer  sorts  of  land.     The  duty,  howeyer,  im*l 
posed  upon  these  wines,  is  said  to  be  heavy. 

Following  now  the  line  of  that  fruitful  district,  which  I 
in  known    under  the  name  of  the  Rheingait,  we  passed  I 
through  its  most  celebrated  vineyards,  and  the  many  neatl 
villages  that  cluster  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.     The  j 
Rhine,  as  it  descends  from  Mayence  to  Riidesheim,  takes  I 
a  south-westerly  dii-ection,  and  on  its  northern  bank  opens 
to   the    genial    aspect  of  a.  southern    sun  a    succession  of 
undulating   and  gently   sloping   hills,  now   clothed   in  a 
mantle  of  deep  verdure,  forming  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  luxuriant  amphitheatres  that  imagination  can  fancy. 
This  district  extends  for   about   three  German  miles  in 
length,    from   Lorch    to    Schlangenbad,  and    from    Riide- 
sheim to  Nied  ;    and  one   mile   in   depth    from  the  Rhine 
to  the  small  stream  Wcsperbach,  which   boimds  it  on  the 
northern  aide.     The  whole  district  is  cultivated  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  is  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  vineyards,   which  enjoy   different  degrees  of  celebrity, 
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inited  in  the  kingdom.    Tlie  chance  of  a  war  with 
ay  at  any  period  snatcli  these  ultra-Rhenane  pos- 
oni  Prussia  ;  and  the  obvious  possibihty  of  such  an 
c  must  inevitably  influence  the  Government  in  the 
ation  of  its  provinces.     It  is,  however,  but  justice 
esent  sovereign  of  Prussia,  (an  anxious  and  up- 
ice,)  to  say  that  the  above  consideration  seems  to 
lenced  in  the  least  possible  degree  his  conduct  to- 
rn, and  that  his  efforts  to  forward  their  interests 
1  unremitting.    Among  these  I  may  reckon  theen- 
ent  given  by  him  for  the  general  consumption  of  the 
.henish  wines  throughout  Prussia,  inasmuch  as  a 
Hich  wine  is  to  be  found,  at  all  times,  even  in  the 
illages  of  Prussia  farthest  from  the  Rhine ;  and 

the  view  principally  of  assisting  the  growers  of 
he  poorer  sorts  of  land.     Tlie  duty,  howeyer,  im- 
m  these  wines,  is  said  to  be  heavy. 
ing  now  the  line  of  that  fruitful  district,  which 

under  the  name  of  thk  Rhf-INGaii,  we  passed 
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according  to   their    relative    topographical    situation   and 
exposure  to  certain  points  of  the  compass. 

One  of  these,  the  Steinberger,  a  vineyard  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Nassau,  was  pointed  out  to  us,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sold  by  that  Prince  under  the  name  of  Steinberger 
Cabinet,  and  is  now  more  esteemed  than  even  the  wine  of 
Johannisberg.  The  hill  bearing  the  latter  name,  on  which 
stands  a  ch&teau,  belonging  to  Prince  Metternich,  contains 
about  fifty-five  acres  of  land,  throughout  which  grows  that 
much  celebrated  wine.  The  produce  of  this  estate  amounts 
to  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  butts  of  wine,  each,  of  1,S00 
bottles,  which  are  sold  on  an  average  for  the  sum  of  28,000 
florins  before  the  vintage,  or  nearly  a  florin  a  bottle.  The 
species  of  vine,  which  was  planted  on  this  estate  and  most 
carefully  reared  by  the  Canons  of  Fulda,  to  whom  it  was 
mortgaged  a  century  ago,  is,  what  in  German  is  called  jRt>. 
ling.  The  best  quality  grows  close  to  the  Castle.  The  wine 
on  the  other  lands,  forming  the  parish  of  Johannisberg,  is  of 
an  inferior  description.  The  vintage  on  the  hill  takes  place 
a  week  or  two  later  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Rheingau ; 
and  the  grapes  which  fall  of  their  own  accord  from  over 
ripening  in  consequence  of  this  delay,  are  picked  up  with 
the  greatest  care  by  means  of  wooden  forks  made  for  the 
purpose.  From  these  the  first  quality  of  wine  is  made. 
It  was  in  the  vear  1816,  that  Prince  Metternich  received 
this  estate  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  has  reserved 
for  his  Imperial  cellar  the  tithe  of  the  vintage  produce. 
The  chateau,  of  which  a  sketch  is  annexed,  is  an  indiffer- 
ent-looking building,  without  a  single  tree  near  it ;  but  it 
enjoys  a  most  magnificent  prospect  with  a  southern  aspect 
The  eyes  of  all  politicians  were  directed  to  this  spot  in 
September  1818,  when  the  noble  proprietor  of  the  do- 
main entertained  the  Prussian  Minister,  Prince  Harden- 
berg  and  others,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  Congress 
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Warmed  by  this  description,  the  imagination  of  the  his- 
torical Iraveller,  reBecting  on  the  ilUistriouH  i 
reigns  in  siich  an  abode  of  delight,  conjures  up  the  rt-col- 
lection  of  those  of  its  aneeators,  who,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Orange,  freed  the  Belgian  territory  from  the 
dominion  of  Spain  ;  and  of  whom,  one  more  illustrious  than 
the  rest,  restorfd  the  constitulionaI«nd  religious  liberties 
of  England,  and  checked  the  ambition  and  success  of  Le 

I  Grand  Monarquc. 
At    the    time  of   our  passing    through    Bieberich,    the 
reigning    Duke,    William    George    Augustus    of    Nassau, 
was  residing    there  with    bis    children,    all   of   them  very 
youi 
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young. 


He  is  a  widower,  having  lost  the  Duchess, 
I  (Charlotte  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Alten- 
I  bourg,)  in  1 8S5.  The  Duke  is  supposed  to  he  one  of  the 
r  irealthiest  princes  of  the  Confederated  States. 
I  a  young,  active,  sensible,   and  popular  prince,  governing 
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i,  and  managing  his  finances,  with   great  judg- 
discriininatioii.     His  revenue  is  said  to  be  very 
;:  the  sale  of  wine,  and  the  duty  levied  OD'the 
Ics  used   to  export  the  Seltzer  and  Ems  water, 
iwo  millions,  at  least,  are  exported  annually,  form 
art  of  his  ineorae.     The  duty  on  eaeh  bottle  is 
!zer,  or  the  s  of  a  florin,  corresponding  to  four 
}{  French    money.     On  this  article  of  industry        • 
erefore,   the  Prince's  income  amounts  to  eighty 
francs  yearly.     These   two    sources  of  revenue 
=   reserved  to   himself  for   the   use   of  his  privy 
ider  the  head  of  crown-lands,  when   he  granted 
jjects  a  representative  form  of  giivcrnmenl,  with 
r  of  regulating  the  revenue    of  the  Stale.     He 
very   splendid    court,    and   is  allowed   to    have  a 
troops.     He  leads  a  very  active   life,  is  fond  of 
and    seldom    troubles   himself  with  visiting    the 
■  the  Federaled  Slates. 
re  much   struck  with  the  remarkable  cleanliness 
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wards  hia  favourite  capital  by  embellishing  it  in  every  di- 
rection, and  encouraging  the  visits  of  strangers,  whom  he 
has  taken  care  not  to  subject  to  unnecessary  and  harassing 
formalities  of  police. 

Wisbaden  is  one  of  the  many  fashionable  balbing  places 
which  abound  ihrotigbout  Germany.  Its  topographical  si- 
tuation, placed  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded 
on  every  part  by  romantic  hills,  is  calculated  to  please  the 
stranger  who  comes  to  this  place  during  the  hot  months  of 
tbe  summer  in  search  of  a  soothing  and  refreshing  relrent. 
The  principal  attraction  is  the  Kiinaai,  and  the  society  and 
amusement  to  be  found  in  it.  This  building,  which  is  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  town,  near  one  of  the  springs 
called  the  Wiesenbrunn,  is  approached  through  a  double 
avenue  of  trees,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Grecian  portico 
and  front  of  the  principal  part  of  the  edifice,  or  grand 
saloon,  and  tbe  wings,  are  perceived,  like  the  terminating 
architecture  of  a  theatrical  vista.     The  saloon  has  an  ele- 

Igant  colonnade  of  Limbourg  marble  around  its  interior, 
over  which  runs  a  handsome  gallery.  The  wlwle  building 
is  3S0  feet  long,  and  170  feet  deep.  Handsome  rooms  a 
appropriated  to  play,  which,  during  the  bathing  season,  . 
at  Aix,  is  a  never-failing  occupation  for  tlie  visitors  of  all 
classes  and  of  both  sexes.  A  baud  of  music  attends  every 
day  during  the  season  ;  and  an  excellent  tat»U  d'h&le  is 
kept)  which  is  much  and  very  respectably  attended,  the 
price  being  one  florin  for  each  person  without  wine.  This 
establishment  correspond'^  to  the  Pump-room  at  Bath  ;  the 
water  of  Wiesenbrunn  is  principally  drunk  here;  and  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  public  promenade  aifords  th 
cjpportunity  of  walking— exercise  being  essential  to  ihos 
who  use  the  mineral  springs. 
There  are  fifteen  hot  and  two  cold  water  springs  of  mine- 
ral water  at  Wisbaden.     Among  ihow  of  the  first  class,  t 
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Slates,  or  Free  Towns.     They  are,  in  general, 
t'some  to  the  traveller  and  stranger,  more  despo- 
stocratically   inclined,   more   tenacious   of  their 
)rity,  than  the  groat  powers.     The  nonsense  at 
at  Frankfort,   which  unnecessarily  detained  a 
jarty,  the  most  inofl'ensive  in    the    world,   half- 
half-frozcn,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  forcibly 
lie    of  tho.se    strict    guardians    of   the    liberties 
,    who,    to    prevent    being  rifJed  of   their  dear 
■  independent  by  some  coiip-de-maiii,  order  the 
e  cilyto  be  closed,  not  only  very  early  at  night, 
during    church  service,  so  that  every    comniu- 
)m  without  is  altogether   interrupted.     It  hap- 
le  occasion,  and  shortly  after  the  peace  of  1814, 
nt  Enrjlish  general,  conspicuous  for  his  love  of 
om  the  Geiievois    had   deputed    their   mediator 
ustdan  geni^rals,  in  order  to  obtain  the  restora- 
L'  popguns  that  had  been  carrie'l  away  from  the 
ind  who  had  succeeded  most  completely  in  his 
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venons  a  peine  de  recouvrer  notre  chfere  independance ;  et  il 
ne  sera  jamais  dit  que  nous  I'avons  perdue  de  nouveau  par 
rimprudente  ouverture  des  portes  apr^s  neuf  heuresdu  soir!'" 
and  the  good-natured  general  was  compelled  to  sleep  al  btl 
sereno.  The  Frankfort  people,  however,  were  not  so  cruel 
towards  us.  Having  obtained  and  written  down  on  a  piece 
of  paper  all  the  information  they  required,  one  among  them 
thrust  into  the  carriage  a  tin  dish,  fastened  to  the  top  of  a 
pole,  with  a  farthing  candle  stuck  outside  of  it,  and  de- 
manded a  heavy  toll,  which  we  cheerfully  put  into  the  dish. 
**  Cela  va  sans  dire,^'  one  pays  a  toll  at  Knightsbridge,  and 
why  not  at  Frankfort  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 
FEDERATED    STATES    OF    C.EKMANy. 

,  of  some  parts.  —  New  Biiildinp!.  —  Modern  Oates.  — 
—  Streets  in  the  Old  Town.  —  vaias.  — Hcad-qunrteni 
ntal  Bunkers.  —  The  late  Mr.  Betliniann.  —  Ariadne.  — 

Aic   Cflthednd.  — The   Romer.  — The   Golden   Bull.— 

ry,  —  Cdlei-ti-ma   of  Nnturnl    History.  —  HosinUls.— 
^oi-itties.— 'I'he  Tolyteclinie  Society,  or  MecliiHiJcs'  In- 
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England  to  which  Frankfort  can  be  compared,  capable 
of  conveying  a  just  idea  of  that  town,  to  the  reader  who 
has  not   seen  it.      But  if  he  can  imagine  a  city,  in  which 

,  arc  equally  to  be  found,  though  on  u  hmited  scale,  the 
unassuming  and  easy  deportment  of  the  well-bred  classes 
of  society  of  our  great  mctmpolis^the  luxurious  style  of 
living  of  the  London  merchants — the  bustle,  activity,  and 
extent  of  speculation,  which  mark  the  great  commercial 
houses  of  Liverp<x>l,  nr  any  other  equally  important  sea- 
port—the moderate  splendour  of  the  aristocratic  families, 
and  those  of  foreign  ministers,  which  settle,  for  a  season, 
1  watering-place  ill  England — and,  finally,  the  pleasing 
and  rational  amusements,  with  n  full  share  of  good  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  literature,  and  science,  which  distinguish 
either  of  the  two  other  British  capitals — he  will  be  able 
to  form  a  correct  notion  of  what  Frankfort  is  in  reality. 
In  addition  to  which,  it  should  be  slated,  that  the  situation 
of  the  toivn,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  beauty  of 
the  environs,  its  many  modem  buildings,  its  public  walks 
and  institutions.  Its  prcvaibng  cleanliness,  and  superior 
accommodations  for  travellers,  with  the  moderate  charge 
which  every  luxury  is  to  be  purchased,  assign  to  Frank- 
fort the  palm  of  decided  pre-eminence  among  the  Continen- 
tal capitals  of  the  second  order. 

Where  the  river  Mein  forms  a  gentle  curve  from  east  to 
west,  traversing  an  alluvial  plain,  of  no  considerable  extent, 

<  but  great  fertility,  anil  in  a  space  equally  distant  from 
Hoechst  and  Hanau,  Frankfort  rears  its  many  Gothic  and 
Byzantine  buildings,  and  occupies  a  large  portion  of  its  right 
bank.  On  the  land  side,  a  promenade,  through  an  agreeable 
shrubbery,  unequalled  in  Europe  for  extent,  following  thai 
species  of  zigzag  course  around  the  town,  which  is  peculiar 
to  surrounding  fortifications,  marks  the  place,  where,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  rose  ramparts  and  bastions,  which 

'  had  so  often   been  battered   by  contending  armies, 
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proved   unsuccessful    barriers    against    invasion, 
ver-side,  a  range  of  groves,  enlivened  by  nunie- 
and  elegant  dwelling-houses,  form  a  facade  to  the 
1  is  at  once  gay,  airy,  and  imposing. 
the  many  remarkable  political  changes  which  the 
■  the  people"  of  1813  produced,  was  the  restora- 
inkfort  of  its  long-lost  independence.     The  "  free 
Frankfort,   with  its  circumscribed  territory  of  a 
was  admitted  into  the  Federation  of  the  Ger- 
tes,  and   was  ujade  the  seat  of  assembly  of  the 
1  that  occasion  a  new  constitution  for  the  internal 
It   of   the  city    was  granted  ;     and     three  years 
as  regularly  sworn   to  and  proclaimed.     By  this 
he    sovereignty  is  declared  to  be  vested  in  the 
'ho  profess   the  Christian  religion;  and  the  go- 
to consist  of  a  senate,  a  council  of  represents^ 
e  |}eop]e,  and  a  legislative  body.     Two  bourgue- 
lectcd  by  ballot  annually  by  the  senate,  are  at 
if  the  government.     Each  of  the  three  constitii- 
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limits  to  nearly  within  reach  of  the  very  gates  of  Frankfort ; 
and  an  inhabitant,  fond  of  exercise,  cannot  walk  a  compe- 
tent distance  from  the  town,  without  getting  into  Bavaria, 
or  penetrating  into  the  Duchies  of  DarniPtadt,  Hesse,  or 
Nassau.  The  population  of  the  whole  territory  amounts 
to  about  50,000  inhabitants,  42,800  of  which  belong  to  the 
city  and  Sachsenhausen :  of  the  latter  number,  the  Jews 
form  about  the  ninth  part,  and  14,000  arc  strangers  and 
denizens  {beisa^i). 

Viewed  from  particular  points,  the  town  of  Frankfort 
has  a  striking  apjjearance.  In  crossing  the  bridge  from 
Sachsenhausen,  for  instance,  theSchone  Anmht,  or  Bellevue, 
the  Obermein  gate,  with  the  adjoining  Grecian  building, 
and  the  Untermcin  quay,  with  the  verdant  isle  in  front  of 
form   an    extensive    and    handsome    coup    H'ail.      The 

re  modem  parts  of  the  town  are  laid  out  in  wide  streets, 
and  are  rich  in  palaces  and  houses  of  large  dimensions. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  eastern  as  well  os  the 
Xrestcm  extremity  of  Frankfort ;  in  the  former  of  which  the 
■Neue  Maiiixerslrasse,  or  Rue  de  Mayence,  with  the  nume- 
Tous  streets  joining  it  at  right  angles;  and  in  the  latter,  the 
Lange  Strasse.  near  the  Obermein  gate,  may,  with  justice,' 
be  said  to  equal  the  best  and  the  most  modem  streets  in 
London. 

Among  the  embellishments  which  have  been  lately  added 
to  this  city,  several  stately  and  handsome  public  buildings 
Attract  attention  for  the  purity  of  their  design.  Of  this 
number  is  the  very  handsome  edifice  placed  at  the  cxtre- 
njily  of  *'  Bellevue,"  erected  in  1825  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  Stiidt,  or  Public  Library.  Next  may  be  nc- 
ticed  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Obermein,  for  the  remark- 
■ble  elegance  of  its  elevation.  In  order  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the  einemble  of  these  interesting 
objects,  I  have  introduced  a  view  of  two  or  three  of  them 
wood-cut,  as  conveying  more  immediately  to  the   ob- 
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server  a  do  scrip  lion  of  their  effect   than  mere  WorJs  con 
acconiplisli. 
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The  Library 

The  Alleiheilegtii,  llie  Buckcnheimer,  the  Sch  ait  man,  wad 
thf  AJ^hi  Gates,  ure  ull  recent  additions,  remarkable  for  the 
neatness,  taste,  and  variety  uf  their  designs,  and  the  airy 
-lightness  of  the  gilt  railings  running  between  two  elegant 
lodges,  which  are  in  the  best  style  of  modern  architecture. 
As  a  contrast  to  these,  one  of  the  old  gates  has  been  left 
standing,  called  the  Eschenheimthur,  the  production  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  This  lofty,  massive,  and  sugar-loaf 
lower,  having  four  small  turrets  of  the  same  form  projecting 
from  tU  circumference  immediately  below  the  base  line 
of  the  terminating  cone,  forms  a  striking  object  in  the 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Another  part  of  Frankfort  which  deserves  attention,  is 
the  long  and  wide  street  called  the  Zeil;  on  each  side  of 
which  numerous  and  weil-built  houses  follow  in  an  uninter- 
rupted lint',  extending  to  a  considerable  length.  This  street 
terminates  at  itt^  western  extremity  in  a  handsome  square, 
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called  the  Parade  Platz,  which  is  itself  prolonged  into  an- 
other open  space,  named  the  Hoss  Markt;  to  the  north 
of  the  latter  is  placed  the  quadruple  alley  of  Trees  in  front 
of  the  Theatre.  There  is  a  much  admired  fountain  in  the 
Ross  Platz.  Of  really  narrow  and  crooked  streets  there  are 
but  few,  and  those  are  in  the  centre  of  llie  city,  and  are 
coeval  with  its  foundation.  But  even  these  very  narrow 
streets,  with  their  lofty  houses,  gable  fronts,  and  numerous 
casements,  arranged  in  a  pyramidal  form,  seem  to  give  to 
the  city  an  antique  and  gothic  appearance,  quite  consonant 
with  those  feelings  and  recollections  of  German  Imperialism 
and  feodality,  which  Frankfoit  is  apt  to  inspire. 

Of  several  other  squares,  I  may  mention  two  which  are 
remarkable ;    the   Homerberg  and    the    Liebfraucnlierg. 
The  latter  has  a  very  handsome  fountain  in  the  centre,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rusticated  obelisk,  and  is  of  regular  dimen- 
,  siona,  having  four  handsome  rows  of  houses,  in  the  centre 
vof  one  of  which   is  the  church  of  the  Leilifraii,  or  Notre 
LDame. 


COMMERCE   OF   FBANKFOBT. 


Bus  handsome  villas,  many  of  them  in  the  English 
Ihitccture,  are  found  on  the  Untermein  Quay,  and 
f  gate  bearing  the  same  name ;  likewise  by  the 
I  carriage-drive  behind  the  Mayence  Street,  all  of 
urrounded  by,  or  have  in  front  of  them,  very 
tardens.  These  delightful  retreats,  some  of  which 
llike  rural  palaces,  are  occupied  by  the  affluent 
,  the  wealthy  bankers,  or  the  representatives  of 
Burts  at  the  Germanic  Diet. 

|>ther  town  on  the  continent  is  there  probably  so 
ess   transacted  on  paper — are  so   many  bills 
vith  every  quarter  of  the  globe — or  so  many 
peculations  undertaken  as  in  this  place.     Frank- 
Indeed,  be  styled  the  head-quarters  of  the  Conti* 
likers.     Auiong  those  of  this  class  who  had    ac- 
legree  of  celebrity,  no  one  was  more  distinguished 
|Betlimann.     His  connections  in  the  mercantile 
;xtensive,  that  in   no   corner  of  the  earth  in 
valuable  contrivance  of  commerce,  a  bill  of  ex- 
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srts,  had  requested  that  eminent  artist  to  execute  for  him, 
and  for  which  he  paid  a  thous-uid  pounds.  Opinions  are 
much  divided  respecting  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  pro- 
duction of  Canova's  lival:  some  have  bestowed  upon  it 
the  most  unqualified  applause,  while  others  have  found  rea- 
son to  admire  it  only  in  part.  The  group  has  some  defects  ; 
but  its  merits  are  of  a  superior  description,  and  sufficient  to 
atone  for  what  is  either  feeble  or  faulty.  The  delicate 
conformation  of  the  female  structure  in  a  state  of  partial 
repose,  is  admirably  pourtrayed  in  the  whole  figure  of 
Ariadne,  whose  soft  and  exquisite  form  rests  on  the  back 
of  a  full-sized  leopard.  The  animal  has  been  criticised  by 
the  naturalists.  Undoubtedly  it  has  not  alt  the  specific 
characters  of  its  tribe  by  which  a  minute  zoologist  might 
trace  whether  it  be  a  species,  or  only  a  variety  of  a  stiO- 
ipecits  ;  but  such  iiiaiieries  are  not  for  the  department  of 
the  fine  arts,  much  less  for  sculptors  to  notice.  The  leo- 
pard of  Danneker  ia  a  leopard  of  nature,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes;  and  the  air  of  softened  ferocity  and  exulting  tri- 
umph of  the  animal,  proud  of  its  lovely  burden,  is  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  story  of  this  beautiful  composition. 
Mr.Bethmann  had  also  collected,  in  the  adjoining  rooms  of 
his  pavilion,  all  the  casts  of  the  finest  objects  of  ancient 
sculpture  which,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  adorned  the 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  These  he  had  obtained  through 
the  friendly  interference  of  Monsieur  Denon,  who  bad  su- 
perintended their  execution.  To  this  pavilion  the  wealthy 
banker  used  to  adjourn  with  bis  guests  from  his  house  after 
dinner,  in  a  summer  afternoon,  to  take  refreshments  on  the 
sloping  lawn  before  it,  after  having  shown  to  them  with 
appropriate  enthusiasm  his  "  chore  Ariadne."  I  had  the 
pleasure,  in  the  summer  of  1819,  to  form  one  of  a  party  of 
this  description,  when  I  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  cliff-. 
iTauvre  in  question.  I  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  in  re- 
visiting it,  from  the  original  and  judicious  remarks  made 


DEATH    OF    M.   BKTHMANN. 

Bp  by  tlie  distinguished  individual!!  whom  I  ac- 
ind  who  are  known  to  pos!«6s  a  classical  taste 
I  arts.  My  second  view  of  this  exquisite  poeti- 
Ition  of  the  best  living  sculptor,  took  place  under 
It  circumstances  from  the  first.  In  lieu  of  the 
ladmiring  host  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  an 
Ih  he  had  so  often  and  so  long  examined,  we  were 
e  of  the  servants,  whose  interference  extended 
I  very  innocent  office  of  turning  round  the  group 
lestal,  in  order  to  present  it  to  us  in  every  point 
li  to  the  drawing  of  a  pink  curtain  before  the  case- 
ligh  which  the  light  was  admitted  into  the  room ; 
e  of  the  worthy  master  of  the  place,  who  wished 
Ihe  cabinet  of  Ariadne  the  soft  atmosphere  of  a 
put  the  master  is  no  more  !  We  learned  with 
e  had  died  of  apopleVy  only  a  few  months  before, 
lertained  a  large  company  to  dinner,  of  which,  as 
self  partaken  liberally  ;  and  proceeded  to 
f  escorting  Madame  Catalani. 
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Greorge.  Against  these  measures  the  widow  has  »noe  ap- 
pealed ;  and  an  action,  disputing  the  provisions  of  the  will, 
is  now  pending  in  a  Court  of  Justice  at  Lubeck.  It  is  sup- 
posed,  that  at  one  Ume,  during  his  short  illness,  Mr.  Beth- 
mann  had  probably  the  intention  of  altering  his  last  will,  as 
he  made  signs  to  have  writing  materials  brought  to  him. 
After  attempting  to  use  the  right  hand  and  failing,  he 
traced  some  characters  with  his  left  hand  on  the  paper,  but 
these  were  found  afterwards  to  be  perfectly  illegible.  The 
friends  of  the  lady  rely  much  on  this  circumstance,  as  a 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  testator's  relenting  and  kinder 
disposition  towards  his  widow ;  and  it  will  be  curious  to 
know  how  the  learned  in  the  law  at  Lubeck  will  settle 
the  question.  Mrs.  Bethmann,  who  is  a  Dutch  woman  by 
birth,  is  a  near  relation  of  a  highly  respectable  merchant 
-naturalised  and  residing  in  England,  and  is  descended 
from  a  female  creole  of  one  of  the  Dutch  West-India 
Islands,  whither  her  grandfather  had  gone  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  where  he  had  amassed  a  very  large  fortune. 

We  quitted  Mr.  Bethmann^s  museum  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  and  regret,  and  having  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes  to  contemplate  the  monument  erected  by  Frederic  f 
William  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  to  the  memory  of 
the  brave  Hessian  troops  who  were  killed  at  the  taking  of 
Frankfort  in  179^,  we  continued  our  airing  along  the  beau- 
tiful drive  round  the  town.  The  locality  of  the  monument, 
which  consists  simply  in  a  group  of  trophies  made  of 
bronze,  piled  on  a  gigantic  block  of  red  gi*anite  placed  on 
the  summit  of  a  basaltic  rock,  is  very  appropriate.  It  is 
in  the  centre  of  part  of  the  great  shrubbery,  or  public 
garden,  formerly  the  site  of  the  very  bastions  which  the 
brave  Hessians  stormed. 

From  whichever  part  of  the  environs  the  traveller  looks 
upon  Frankfort,  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Dome,  or  principal 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  attracts  attention.     This  last  pro- 
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the  <ild   German   architects,    called  the  Pj'ari-- 
been    left  in   an    uiifiniiihecl  state,  by   Matern 
lo  raiwd  it  to  the  height  of  2(iO  feet.     It  has 
-ni,  and  is  divided  into  three  stories.     At  each 
iSE  there  is  an  elegant  Gothic  turret,  resting  oti 
asements,  with  beautiful  carvings  and  filagree 
3  tower  is  terminated    by  a  lu^xagonal   cupola, 
led.     This  would  have  been,  when  completed, 
best  specimens  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  pure 
\\  the  German  style  of  architecture,  constitut- 
iig  variety  of  the  former,  when  employed  for 
holic  or  Lutheran  churches, 
ic  itself  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  structure. 
!  of  notice  as  having  been  the  seat  of  election 
lan  Emperors,  who  were   placed  on    the    altar 
ction.     The  carved  stalls  in  the  choir  also  merit 
hey  offer  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  art  in  the 
entury.     Some  of  the  paintings  of  the  old  Ger- 
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IS  grotesque 
I  which  the 


I  periods,  constituting  w}iat  in  other  cities  is  styled  the  Hotel 

f  de  Ville.        The  only  rewarkftblc  par 

structure,    are    the   great  banqueting 

coronal  ion-dinner,   given   to   the  newly-ekcted  Emperor, 

used  to  talte  place;   and  the  archives  of  the  city,  where  the 

celebrated  charter,   the   Bulla  Aurea,  or  Gulden  Bull,  is 

preserved.      Around  the  banqueting  hall,  the  portraits  of 

the  Emperors  since  Conrad  I.  are   still    visible,  painted 

I  in  fresco  on  the  wall.      The  Golden   Bull   is  a  venerable 

I  document  written  on  parchment,  measuring  several  feet  in 

length,  and  passed  in  tlic  year  1356,  during  the  reign  of  the 

Emperor  Charles  IV.      It  settles  the  manner  of  electing  the 

Emperor ;  fixes  the  number  of  electors ;  declares  the  dignity 

[    of  electors  to  be  equal  to  that  of  kings;  and  constitutes  high 

I  treason  every  attempt  or  conspiracy  against  their  persons. 

I    By  one  of  its  enactments,  the  place  of  election  is  fixed 

at  Frankfurt,  and  that  of  the  coronalion  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

This  singular  charter,  the  only  real  good  of  which  has  been 

to  prove  that  an  elective  chief  magistracy,  whether  under 

the  digiiiBed  name  of  Emperor,  or  the   less  sounding  title 

of  Presidertl,  or  Consul,  carries  within   itself  the  seeds  of 

destruction,  begins  with  the  curious  apophthegm,  "  Omne 

I  regnum  in  se  divjsum  desolabitur  ;^  the  import  of  which, 

[  bowever,  seems  not  to  have  made  a  due  impression  on  the 

successive  electors. 

Having  been  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  building 

I  which  contains  the  public  orStadt  library,  I  took  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  of  visiting  it.  The  distance  at  which 
this  establishment  lias  been  placed  from  the  more  inhabited 
parts  of  the  city,  and  the  little  use  which  can  be  made  of 
it,  owing  to  the  singular  regulation  which  limits  the  time 
of  admission  to  one  hour  only  on  two  days,  and  to  two 
hours  on  two  other  days  of  the  week,  must  be  matter  of 
regret  to  those  who  are  attached  to  literature.  The  library 
contains  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  volumes,  including  some 
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rare  editions,  and  a   most  complete  colletlion 
the  history  of  Germany.     The  books,  neatly 
Kite  vellum,  with  a  fuller  title  than  usual  dia- 
len  on   the  backs,   are   arranged   in    handsome 
1  a  very  large  central  room  of  fine  proportions, 
ghted  by  side  faiiiighls,  so  contrived   that  they 
ie  to  change  their  relative  position  in  regard  to 
jrder  to  prevent  its  immediate  transmission  into 
n  of  any  of  the  bookcases.     At  each  end  of  this 
oni  is  a  smaller  one,  containing,  besides  books, 
rases  with  specimens  of  Grecian,  Roman,   and            ^ 
itiquities,  together  with  a.  few  remains  illustra- 
listory  of  the  country.     In  each  of  these  rooms 
'  spiral  staircase  leads  to  the  light  gallery  that 
the  three  divisions  of  the  library.     The  effect  of 
'iewed  as  you  enter  through  the  central  door,  is 
striking  ;  and  the  uniform  hue  of  soft  colour- 
pervatles  every  where,  owing  lo  the  similarity 
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pleted  in  1825,  and  the  books  were  transferred  to  it  from 
the  Romer. 

It  generally  happens,  that  in  a  country  having  a  popular 
government,  the  most  useful  establishments  for  the  promo- 
tion of  science  and  natural  knowledge  are  formed,  solely, 
through  the  exertions  of  private  individuals,  and  support- 
ed by  them  without  any  assistance  from  the  public  au- 
thorities. If  such  establishments  be  not  always  as  magni- 
ficent as  those  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  liberality  of 
an  enlightened  sovereign,  they  are  sufficiently  important  to 
answer  their  intended  purpose.  1  class  among  these  the 
beautiful  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  which  has 
been  formed  and  supported  by  the  individual  energies'  ci 
the  members  of  a  society  founded  by  Senkenberg,  an  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  physician,  for  the  promotion  of 
that  science.  This  museum,  which  owes  much  to  the  in- 
defatigable industry  of  Mr.  E.  Ruppell,  the  African  tra- 
veller, and  a  native  of  Frankfort,  bids  fair  to  surpass  every 
other  collection  in  the  minor  states  of  Germany,  particu- 
larly in  the  cabinet  of  birds.  The  beautiful  order  in  which 
the  specimens  are  kept,  the  neat  manner  in  which  they  are 
classed,  together  with  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  gal- 
leries, are  beyond  all  praise,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
collection  rapidly  increases  every  year.  It  really  inspires 
one  with  the  love  of  science  to  see  such  a  rich  display  of 
the  wonderful  varieties  of  organized  nature. 

From  science  to  hospitals  the  transition  cannot  be  said 
to  be  violent.  There  are  two  principal  estaUishments  for 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  lame  in  Frankfort;  the 
6rst  IS  that  called  ''  L'Hopital  du  St.  Esprit.""  It  is  an 
old  building,  much  in  need  of  repair,  kept  in  tolerable  con- 
dition, and  in  which  every  class  of  disease,  medical  or 
surgical,  is  admitted.  This  hospital  had,  I  believe,  in  its 
origin,,  a  specific  destination  ;  being  exclusively  intended  for 
poor  foreigners,  particularly  under-clerks,  servants,  cou« 
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rs,  &c.  ;  but  great  deviation  lias  been  inadc 
iginal  intention  of  the  founder,  in  behalf  of 
ng  objecta.  The  number  of  patients  admitted 
;d.  Professor  Farrentrass  is  the  senior  phy- 
tleniaii  much  esteemed  by  the  profession,  and 
b!e  practice.     The    other  Hospital    bears  the 

founder,  Senkenberg,  of  whom  I  have  already 
■able  mention.  This  is  a  most  creditable  in- 
iducted  with  great  care  and  atteulion  to  cleao- 
e  comfort  of  the  patients,  and  connected  with 
y  of  Medicine;  to  the  professors  of  which  it 
B  means  of  affording  practical  chnical  in^truc- 

students.  Besides  these  two  hospitals,  there 
spice"  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases, 
th  which  ia  another  establishment  for  epileptic 
'he  study  of  medicine  may  be  prosecuted  at 
s  far  as  opportunities  of  attending  courses  of 

consulting  valuable  collections,    and    of  wit- 
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medical  sciences,  is  the  first  scientific  body  in  the  town. 
It  has  two  directors,  Dr.  J.  G.  Neubiirg,  and  Dr.  Cretzscli- 
man.  The  former  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  as  a 
savant,  and  is  considered  an  excellent  practitioner.  He 
is  much  employed.  The  other  is,  de  facto,  the  most 
important  member  of  the  two,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for 
the  success  of  the  institution,  his  extensive  erudition, 
and  the  indefatigable  attention  he  pays  to  the  duties  of  hia 
station. 

There  is  also  a  society,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, because  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  model  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institutions,  established  in  Enj^lnnd  and  Scotland 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  society  in  question  is 
called  the  Polyteclinic  Society,  fur  the  promotioo  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  the  sciences  ctmnected  with  them.  Its 
foundation  is  anterior,  by  several  years,  to  that  of  the 
first  Mechanics'  Institution  in  London  ;  and  it  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  small, 
but  interesting  State,  that  they  should  have  taken  the 
lead  in  the  career  of  scientific  and  mechanical  instruction 
for  the  humbler  yet  useful  classes  of  the  community. 
This  curious  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in.  the 
recommendatory  addresses  made  to  the  English  public 
at  the  first  opening  of  the  Mechanics*  Institutions  in  this 
country.  It  was  in  1816  that  the  Polytechnic  Society  was 
first  formed  at  Frankfurt,  It  is  composed  of  members 
taken  from  every  class  of  citizens,  particularly  amongst 
arlizan^.  Mutual  instruction  in  mechanics,  the  useful  arts, 
and  the  sciences  connected  with  those  arts,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  society.  In  order  not  to  interrupt 
the  weekly  labours  of  the  workmen,  a  Sunday  class  has 
been  established  purposely  for  them  since  1818,  which  has 
fiourished  ever  since  the  commencement,  and  is  now  in 
the  most  prosperous  condition .  But  the  committee  of 
management    of   this    really    important    institution   have 
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heir  plan  two  striking  features,  which  are  totally 
n  the  plan  of  those  establishments  uf  the  same 
at  have  since  sprung  up  in  England,  France,  and 
[■lands.     These  are  a  saving  bank  fur  its  mem- 
an  annual  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  industry 
:ts,  from  the  hands  of  tlie   members,  as  well  as 
luiiics  and  manufacturers  in  general.     The  funds 
'ing  bank  in  (juestion  amounted  in  the  first  five 
L*arly  half  a  niilhun   of  florins,  proceeding  from 
lots.     The  annual  exhibitions  of  182(j,  and  of 

also  been  successful.     Here  are  examples  wof- 
[ation.* 

itroduced  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival  to  the 
principal  club,  situated  in  the  Ross  Markt,  occu- 
rge  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  a  spacious 
puilding.     Few  clubs  hav^.  so  largo  a  collection  of 
s  as  1  found  in  this  place,  particulaHy  those  be- 

ihe  dift'ercnl  towns  of  Germany.     The  arrange- 

THE    MODEBN    CLl'BS.  ITS 

ers  u  on  easy  terms.  A  membeT  may  introduce  al  onc«  a 
frirod  or  visitor  for  a  month,  bj  inserting  his  name  in  an 
appropriate  book.  Every  person  of  distinction,  all  men  of 
eminence,  foreigners  well  recommended,  diplomatists,  peo- 
ple in  office,  and  the  principal  bankers,  meet  at  this  club  in 
an  unreserved  and  agreeable  manner.  But  as  e\-er_v  human 
institution  has  its  faults,  so  has  the  Casino  at  Frankfort  its 
peculiarities  ;  and  these  are  the  playing  at  whist  throughout 
the  day,  the  smoking  in  the  dining. rooms,  and  drinking  gob- 
lets of  beer  at  the  card-table  in  the  evening.  What  would 
the  author  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings"  sa^  of  these  rfwH^».' 

In  the  same  building  with  the  Casino,  which  bears  the 
name  of  H6ul  Rumpf,  is  a  literary  cabinet,  and,  I  believe, 
the  principal  lodge  of  freemasons;  at  least,  so  I  was  in* 
formed.  The  ladies  frequent  the  Cnsino  every  Friday 
evening.  As  the  club  mania  has  been  for  some  time  raging 
in  London,  and  threatens  to  spoil  all  domestic  society, 
why  not  introduce  the  fashion  of  admitting  ladies  on  par- 
ticular evenings  at  some  of  the  rrocA-clubs  ;  at  the  Travel- 
lers', for  instance,  if  they  had  a  belter  house,  and  something 
to  entertain  their  fair  guests  withal  P  Why  should  uol  the 
Travellers  be  "  at  home"  occasionally  to  their  ladies  ?  Let 
but  a  few  leaders  of  the  tnn  begin,  and  the  real  will  follow. 
If  some  such  improvement  in  the  present  constittition  of 
clubs  does  not  soon  take  place,  they  will  run  the  risk  either 
of  heing  deserted,  converted,  into  common  chop-houses,  or 
of  sinking  to  the  level  of  gambling  establishments.  It  i* 
absurd  to  talk  of  objections,  and  of  the  ladies  in  this  coun- 
try being  averse  to  such  a  practice.  They  are  no  such 
thing;  and  they  have  always  been  glnd  to  visit  a  club, 
when  the  club  has  been  open  to  them.  Who  can  forget  the 
throng  of  carriages,  conveying,  hy  day  and  by  night,  thou- 
sands of  the  most  elegant,  lovely,  and  clever  females  in  the 
metropohs,  to  the  University  and  the  Union  Clubs,  when 
those    two    handsome   buildings  were    first    open  ?    And 
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MATILDA. 

d's  ?— I)ut  wc  must  be  silent  upon  that.  Surely 
od  and  modest  at  one  lime,  must  be  so  at  all 
t  ihe  fact  is,  that  the  present  appears  to  be  a 
1  neither  remarkable  tor  galbntry,  nur  conspi- 
hat  ease  of  manners  which  distin<;uished  polite 
>rmer  times.  VVe  are  indolent,  and  cannot  bear 
lUtly  on  the  stretch  to  invent  civilicicH,  compli- 
pretty  nothings  to  please  onr  fair  friends  with. 

much  mixed  up  with  puhtics,  speculations,  and 
Is  of  all   sorts,  and   incapable  of  enjoying   an 

interchange  of  ideas  \viih  ihe  better  part  of 
he  clubs,  therefore,  form  a  good  excuse  for 
rom  all  chances  of  being  teazed  by  the  one,  or 

the  other. 

towards  tlie  Zeil,  after  leaving  the  Casino,  I 
1  to  enter  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cliarles  JUgel,  one  of 
il  booksellers,  by  the  appearance  in  the  window 
a,  by  Lord  Nonnanby,"  at  one-fiflli  of  the  price 
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every-day  occurrence,  and  seems  to  have 


^ 
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been  painted  with  colours  found  ready  at  hand,  illustrative 
of  the  frivolity,  follies,  and  vices  of  what  are  called  the. 
fiishionable  classes  of  society.  This  edition  of  "  Matilda," 
of  Mr.  Jiigel,  in  not  the  only  specimen  he  intends  giving 
of  his  enterprising  spirit  in  multiplying  the  editions  of 
English  works  of  imagination;  but  the  first  of  a  senca  of 
"  Pocket  Novelists"  of  the  present  day,  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  Granby,  Treniaine,  and  Vivian  Grey,  typogra- 
phically compressed  into  one-Jiftk  of  their  native  propor- 
tions and  price.  The  booksellers  at  Frankfort  are,  next 
to  those  of  Leipsig,  the  most  polite  and  courteous  race  of 
tradesmen.  Their  shops  are  fitted  up  with  much  elegance, 
and  rich  in  every  description  of  literary  novelty.  As  to 
Mr.  Charles  Jiigel,  he  will  be  found  by  the  stranger  in- 
comparably superior  to  most  of  the  hard-bargain-driving 
inhabtlants  of  the  Row,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  full  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Frankfort  and  its  different  institutions,'  which  he 
communicates  with  the  utmost  readiness. 

Frankfort,  too,  has  its  Aekermanns  and  its  Colnaghia. 
In  few  towns  on  the  Continent  will  such  extensive  collec- 
tions of  prints,  both  ancient  and  modern,  be  found.  Of  the 
latter  description  there  is  an  endless  variety,  particularly  of 
coloured  views,  and  designs  illustrative  of  the  enchanting 
scenery,  and  of  the  singular  and  picturesque  costumes  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Frederich  Wilmans,  in  the  Zeil,  will 
afford  a  high  treat  to  travellers,  who  being  no  masteis  of 
the  graphic  art,  may  wish,  nevertheless,  to  take  home  pic- 
turesque mementoes  of  their  travels  in  Germany.  Drawing 
from  nature  is  doubtless  a  most  excellent  qualification  in  a 
traveller — one  which  may  be  said  to  double  the  enjoyments 
of  travelling ;  but  the  loss  of  time  it  occasions  renders  it 
one  of  questionable  utility.  It  may  be  boldly  stated  that 
finished    draughtsmen    have    always    been    unproductive- 
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1.     They  have  wasted  tlieir  hours  in  seizing  the 

features  of  objects,  leaving  little  or  no  leisure  for 

g  into  their  intrinsic  worth,  their  nature,  aiid  des- 

Theirs  is  a  journal   for  the  eye.     That  of  a  tra- 

0  devotes  his  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  last- 
i  iihjects,  is  a  record  for  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
mist  be  illustrations  in  our  diary,  what  better  can 
hail  those  from  the   pencil  of  native  artists,  who 
the  spot,  and  vying  with  each  other  in  producing 
■epresentalion  of  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity 
auoiry,  are  more  likely  to  he  accurate? 

•ived  at  Frankfort  "a  day  after  the  fair."     The 

1  fair  held  in  the  autumn  in  this  town  was  just 
were  told   that  it   was  dull  and   unproductive. 

e  commercial  world  is  dislocated.     There  are  just 
iny  grumblers  at  the  fair  of  Frankfort  as  at  Man- 
r  in  any  other  place  of  equal  mercantile  import- 
le  of  the   principal  nations  in  Europe  is  playing 
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ill  find  that  the  inhabitants  can  relax  from  business  as 
well  aa  their  neighbours;  and  that  they,  too,  have  their 
routs  and  their  dinners,  just  as  if  they  never  touched 
ledgers,  or  calculated  per  shents.  To  judge,  also,  of  the 
crowd  at  the  theatre,  it  may  be  argued  that  they  are  a 
{day-going  jieople.  The  house  is  neat,  spacious,  and 
fitted  up  with  some  taste.  The  three  ranges  of  galleries, 
or  balconies,  which  run  round  it,  free  from  obstructing 
pillars  and  high  parapets,  give  an  agreeable  airiness  to 
the  interior.  As  usual,  there  is  a  privileged  portion  of 
'the  pit,  reserved  for  those  who  choose  not  to  be  jostled  in 
their  amusements,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  that  im- 
munity. I  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  general 
appearance  of  extreme  cleanliness  in  and  about  the  Iiouse, 
contrasted  with  the  filthy  vestibules  and  staircasen,  and 
the  offensive  atmosphere  of  the  corridors  of  some  of  the 
other  theatres  we  had  seen  in  our  travels.  The  play 
performed  was  the  Lottery  Ticket  one  night,  and  the 
Figaro  of  Mozart  the  following  night.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  my  ears,  by  the  German  "  Crudel  |)erch6  finora" 
and  "  Su  1'  aria,"  otherwise  so  familiar  to  me  in  the  softer 
accents  of  the  only  musical  language  in  the  world,  is  not  to 
be  described.  I  learned  on  this  occasion,  (the  first  I  ever 
bad  of  comparing  the  German  with  the  Italian  Mozart,) 
,that  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  some  pre- 
tend, to  what  sort  of  words,  aicents,  or  pronuncia- 
tion, a  particular  music  is  set.  Let  the  reader,  if  he 
has  ever  heard  a  word  of  Italian,  fancy  the  amorous 
Count  turning  to  his  dear  Susanna  wilh  these  delightful 
■words,  expressive  of  languid  tenderness,  accompanied  by 
the  full  and  melodious  chords  of  the  great  composer: 
*'  So  lang  hab'  ich  gescbmachtet  ohn'  Hofi'nung  dich  ge- 
liebt!"  or  let  him  listen  to  the  lovely  Countess,  dictating 
to  a  sly  soubrelle   the  billet  doiix,   "  Che  soave  zefirelto. 


staedel'8  pictures. 

jwing  barmoDious  accents,  "  Wenn  die  satiften 
■-te,"  with  a  successign  of  terminal  words  through- 
era  ending  in  ack — estein — eg— berg  or  afen,  and 
ill  form  an  idea  to  himself  of  the  importance  of 
n  Tocal  music. 

traveller  be  an  admirer  of  the   Flemish   and 
:hools  of  painting,   he  will  not  regret  an  hour 
the    cabinet   of   the    late  Mr.   Staedel ;    where, 
many   mediocre    performances   of   the    earlieat 
ome  will  be  found  which  will  amply  repay  the 
ed  to  their  contemplation.     This  cabinet  forma 
,n   Institute   for    encouraging  the  fine  arts   at 
,  founded  by  that  eminent  and  patriotic  merchant 
for    the    support  of  which  he   left  the  largest 
his  fortune,  as  well  as  his  own  collection  of 
ind  other  valuable  objects.     A  school  for  draw- 
nce  been  established   in   the  Institute,  which  is 
ave   had   the  happiest  effect   in  improving  the 
rtisans  in  particular,  who  are  admitted  gratui- 
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larger  capitals :  for  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  Staedel  In- 
stitute, which  is  formed  out  of  the  splendid  testamentary 
gift  of  that  individual,  has  been  considerably  checked  in 
its  progress  by  the  litigation  of  those  who  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  will.  The  cause 
was  in  the  course  of  trial  when  we  were  at  Frankfort. 

Encouragemenl  such  as  this  Institution  is  calculated  to 
I  give  to  the  cultivation  of  painting,  is  much  wanted  here ; 
I  for  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  compliment  the  inhabitants 
t  ct  Frankfort  upon  their  proficiency  either  in  the  fine  arts, 
I  or  in  those  objects  of  industry  which  require  some  know- 
t  ledge  of  them.  These  observations  are  suggested  by  the 
I  general  character  of  the  productions  of  native  artists,  and 
I  taanufacturers,  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
a  the  apartments  of  the  Polytechnic  Society.  Historical 
nd  portrait  painting  seems  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed  ; 
Eaod  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  present  sUte  of 
wAe  fine  arts  in  general.  But  every  thing  must  have  a 
(beginning;  and  this  being  only  the  second  exhibition  of 
■-the  kind  ever  attempted,  may  be  succeeded  by  others  of  a 
Vfluperior  description. 

In  our  rambles  over  the  town,  the  old  palace  of  the 
'  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  was  pointed  out,  with  its 
ungular  clmpcl,  standing  near  the  bridge  in  Sachsenhausen. 
This  extensive  building  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  ar- 
chitecture, and  would  not  be  noticed,  but  for  the  many 
hundred  marks  it  bears  of  the  attack  sustained  within  its 
lofty  walls  by  a  small  body  of  French  Soldiers  retiring,  be* 
fore  the  Hessian  and  Bavarian  troops,  after  having  bravely 
hut  ineffectually  defended  the  bridge.  The  impressions 
are    yet    visible    on   the  red    sand-stone  walls  left  by  the 

ttraille  launched  against  them  on  that  occasion. 
As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  were  tempted  to  extend  our 
ing  to  that  part  of  the  town  where  all  the  Jews  reside, 
le  principal  street  of  this  insulated  quarter,  situated  at  the 
^- 
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if  the  town,  bears  the  name  of  Judcn  Gasse,  is  ex- 
arrow,  and  very  filthy.     Floors  piled  upon  floors, 
liber  of  nine  and  ten,  are  to  be  seen  in  each  of  the 
houses,  made  of  wood,  and  black  from  age,  which 
street.     It  was  actually  swarming  with  the  unaha- 
circunicised,  and  [heir  kindred,  stationed  before, 
i  doors  of  their  rag-shops,  in  a  state  of  filth  which 
escription.     How  epidemical  disorders  are  not  en- 
in  such  a  place,  is  a  matter  to  tne  of  some  sur- 
nd  in  the  precincts  of  this  quarter  the  Jews  were 
shut  up  every  night !    At  present  they  are  at  liberty 

where,  and  at  all  hours,  and  settle  wherever  they 
>per.     One  of  the  Rothschilds,  who  is,  I  believe, 

of  the  weU-known  firm  and  family  of  that  name,     . 
id  himself  fully  of  this  emancipating  regulation; 
pendently  of  a  very  good  bouse  which  we  saw  in 
boiirhood  of  the  Juilen  Gnsse,  in  nn  open  space  not 
the  Jews'  hospital,  and  at  the  door  of  which  some 
L^j^^lutMiverie^oadc^witlMac^niad^hcm^^^^ 
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and  only  set  of  features  belonging  to  the  race  will  be 

I  equally  in  all. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  dry  matter-of-fact  con- 

uderations  to  some  more  agreeable  subject.     Fortunately 

ui  opportunity  is  afTorded  me  of  so  doing,  by  my  introduc 

tion  to  Baron  d'A ,  the  Russian  Minister,  accredited  to 

the  Diet;  a  gentleman  universally  known  to  his  countrymen, 
by  whom  he  is  much  esteemed,  and  who  has  held  several 
conspicuous  public  situations.  He  was  attacht'  to  Kou- 
tusoff,  during  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1812,  and  formed 
part  of  the  suite  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna ;  where  his  zeal,  talents,  and  watchful 
anxiety  for  the  interest  of  his  Imperial  master  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  most  of  the  foreign  diplomatists,  with 
the  single  exception,  according  to  common  report,  of  Prince 
Mettemich.  That  minister  was  supposed  to  entertain  no 
cordial  feeling  towards  the  Baron.  It  happened,  that  du- 
xing  a  severe  indisposition  which  confined  the  Baron  to  his 
bed,  the  Prince  saw,  one  morning,  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
and  another  Russian  gentleman  now  high  in  office,  coming 
out  of  the  invalid's  house.  The  Prince,  assuming  an  air  of 
grief  and  great  seriousness,  enquired  of  the  General  how 
the  Baron  was.  "  Hclas !"  replied  the  General,  "  il  n"y  a 
plus  d'espoir."  "  How  so  ?"  rejoined  his  Serene  Highnesi 
eagerly,  "he  is  dying  then?"  "  Aucontraire,mon  Prince," 
iswered  Pozzo   di   Borgo,    "  c'est    qu'il    va    beaucoup 


The  Baron  is,  in  every  senseof  the  word,  what  the  French 
call  spiritue/.  He  was  walking  one  morning  in  the  Prater  at 
Vienna,  with  a  distinguished  countryman  of  his,  when  a 
number  of  merry,  gamboling,  pretty  little  dogs,  bounded  in 

all  their  playfulness  towards  them.     Baron  A received 

and  returned  their  caresses,  sporting  with  them  at  his  leisure, 
when  a  thundering  voice,  from  a  tall,  narrow -shouldered, 


ANECDOTES    OF    THE    BARON     D'A. 

laced  Imperial  footman,  who  wob  following  clotw 
limble-legged  animals,  bade  him  beware  how  he 
th  the  Court  puppies,  and  rebuked  him  for  so 
he  Baron  stood  petHRtd  at  so  singular  a  prohi- 
imed  a  significant  look,  made  a  low  bow,  took  off 
1  with  due  gravity  said,  "J'aieurhonneurd'6tre 
la  cour,"  and  continued  his  pastime  undisturbed 
ther  interference.     His  anecdotes  are  inexhaus- 
,  and  appropriate ;  his  remarks  shrewd  and  al- 
nal:  he  speaks  with  equal  fluency  the  French, 
rerman,  and  Italian  languages;  and  liavJng  tra- 
his  life,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  is 
sive.     To  all  these  qualifications  of  the  highest 
joins  that  of  being  a  perfect  Apicius  redivivus, 

go^,  but  not  in  extravagance.     Baron  d'A s 

roverbially  known  among  the  higher  classes  of 
ercver  he  has  been.     His  cuhhte  is  of  the  most 
tlnd  ;  and  his  epicurism,  instead  of  being  of  that 
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seile  wines.  He  called  the  Rhenish  wine,  "  de  Tapoplexie 
liquide,"  and  pretended  that  Moselle  was  often  apt  to  pro- 
duce the  gravel  This  opinion  he  proceeded  to  illustrate 
by  examples  which  were  told  loo  prettily  to  be  convincing. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Frankfort  people  were  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  on  that  subject,  as  they  consume  but  little 
of  those  wines,  and  prefer,  with  the  Baron,  the  Latour  and 
Laffitt^  of  1811 ;  doubtless  because  the  former  are  of  home 
growth,  and  the  others  have  to  travel  some  hundred  of  miles, 
and  are  not  so  cheap.  The  opinion  too,  that  old  Rhenish 
wine  is  the  best,  has,  it  appears,  been  quite  exploded.  This 
wine,  observed  our  culinary  instructor,  should  be  drunk 
young,  in  small  quantities,  and  out  of  Bohemian  glasses. 
It  is  also  an  absurd  practice,  added  he,  to  ice  the  Rhenish, 
for  by  such  a  process  the  peculiar  bouquet  of  the  wine  is 
lost.  It  should  only  be  cooled  in  water.  These  several 
asioms  he  proved  to  our  satisfaction,  by  circulating  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  Johannisberg  I  have  ever 
tasted.  It  was  of  two  years'  growth,  cooled  in  spring- 
watei-,  and  in  glasses  from  the  mountains  of  Bohemia. 

By  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  which  happen  only 
to  travellers,  I  found  myself  placed  near  a  lady  whom  I 
had  well  known  as  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  at 
the  house  of  her  brother,  the  unfortunate  Prince  Morozzo, 
in  Constantinople.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
elapsed  between  our  last  and  present  meeting;  yet  so  keen 
is  female  recollection,  that  after  the  first  few  words  which 
we  mutually  addressed  to  each  other  as  strangers,  it  struck 
her  that  we  were  old  acquaintances ;  and  she  reminded  me 
(tfthe  circumstances  of  our  last  interview,  as  if  it  had 
occurred  but  the  week  before.  That  interview  bad  taken 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  mansion  of  her 
princely  ancestors,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  not  more 
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Frankfort  The  extensive  shrubbery,  the  orangery,  and  the 
public  flower-garden,  with  hundreds  of  exotic  plants  in  full 
bloom,  are  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  from 
one  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  Some  prefer  driving  out  in 
their  caliche,  and  a  great  number  ride  on  horseback,  d 
VAnglahe.  The  elegants  are  generally  foreigners,  and 
attaches  to  the  foreign  missions.  These  young  gentlemen, 
being  paid  to  be  idle,  become  cavalieri  serventi  to  the 
ladies;  while  the  husband,  the  son,  or  the  brother,  are 
deeply  engaged  at  their  counting-houses,  conning  over  the 
rate  of  exchange  with  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Paris.  The 
Zeil,  too,  the  finest  street  in  Frankfort,  exhibits  its  pedesr 
trians  of  both  sexes,  at  the  same  hour  on  a  fine  day.  But 
here  the  scene  is  changed.  The  ladies  who  parade  up  and 
down  the  south  side  of  the  street,  have  no  husbands  and 
no  shackles,  and  court  admiration ;  while  the  gentlemen  who 
follow  are  neither  young  counts  nor  exquisite  secretaries, 
but  the  rich  young  banker,  who  has  just  run  out  for  a 
breath  of  pure  air,  and  the  spruce,  aping  clerk,  who  is  on 
his  way  to  cash  a  bill  of  exchange — all  equally  intent  upon 
one  object. 

The  climate  of  Frankfort  is  favourable  to  pedestrian 
excursions.  Dry  weather  predominates;  the  air  is  soft 
and  elastic,  and  it  seldom  or  ever  freezes  in  the  winter. 
The  succession  of  seasons  is  marked  by  gradual  transitions, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  temperate  and  healthy  cli- 
mates. Thus  far,  therefore,  Frankfort  may  be  considered 
as  a  desirable  sejour  with  regard  to  health.  The  resi- 
dent foreigners  seem  to  speak  favourably  of  the  place. 
Judging  from  the  conversations  I  had  on  the  subject  of 
medical  practice,  and  from  the  state  of  the  hospitals,  I 
feel  disposed  to  class  Frankfort  with  a  few  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Grermany,  on  the  score  of  public  health  and  the 
means  of  taking  care  of  it.    There  are  three  physicians  in 
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e  in  this  town.  A  fourth,  Dr.  VVenzel,  whose 
iseases  of  the  Spine,  illustrated  with  beautiful 
been  well  received  by  the  profession,  and  whose 
IS  both  extensive  and  successful,  died  in  October 

great  regret  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  lield 
imation.  Tlie  system  of  medical  practice  gene- 
ted  approaches  nearer  to  the  strictly  German 
■  the  day,  than  to  the  French  school.  In  the 
)f  inflammatory  complmnts,  however,  the  Frank- 
lans  incline  much  to  the  latter,  and  are  therefore 
The  mode  in  which  the  medical  profession  is 
4  does  not  tend  to  give  it  that  character  of  re- 
'  and  importance  which  is  so  essential,  even  for 
:  of  the  patients.  A  physician  is  either  engaged 
al  stipend,  in  which  case  he  is  obliged  to  visit 
as  a  matter  of  course  almost  every  day  ;  or  he 
1  to  send  in  a  biit  for  his  attendance,  charging 

to  five  florins  each  visit.     It  was  under  an  ar- 
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our  party  were  staying;  and  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  in 
the  Ross  Markt,  where  I  lodged  on  a  former  occasion, 
are  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  largest  capital  in  Europe. 
Even  some  of  the  inns,  (as  for  example  the  HStel  de  Ru^ 
9tr,)  as  public  buildings,  are  very  remarkable.  The  charges 
are  by  no  means  extravagant,  and  the  attendance  is  of  the 
best  description.  But  on  these  subjects  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  my  Second  V(dume. 

Before  I  conclude  my  description  and  account  of  Frank- 
fort, I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  extensive  trade  which 
it  carries  on  in  Rhenish  wine.  From  the  information  I 
collected  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  several  thousand 
okms^  each  ohm  containing  about  fifteen  dozen  of  bottles 
of  Rhenish  wine,  are  negotiated  in  this  commercial  place. 
It  is  generally  from  Frankfort  that  the  various  sorts  of 
wine«  of  the  growth  of  the  Rhine,  are  ordered.  The  house 
of  Peter  Arnold  Mumm  has  a  most  extensive  connexion  in 
this  respect,  and  supplies  some  of  the  chcHcest  wines.  There 
are  red  and  white  Rhenish  wines.  The  former  are  gene- 
rally more  powerful  than  the  whit^.  They  have  totally  a 
different  flavour,  and  are  apt  to  cause  heat  and  irritation. 
The  white  wines  are  divided  into  classes,  either  according 
to  their  properties,  or  their  topographical  growth. 

According  to  the  former  classification,  those  of  Nierstein, 
Markobrunner,  Streitberg,  Rudesheim,  Bingen,  and  Ba- 
charach,  are  the  strongest,  and  have  more  body  in  them. 
Those  of  Schlossberg  ( Johannisberger),  Steinberg,  Geissen- 
heim,  Rothenberger,  and  Hochheim,  are  the  most  endowed 
with  aroma  and  perfume,  and  of  moderate  strength.  Lastly, 
those  of  Laubenheim,  Asmannshausen,  {red^)  Bischteim, 
Liebfraumilch,  are  the  most  agreeable,  possess  a  most 
delightful  bouquet^  with  a  requisite  degree  of  perfume, 
and  are  the  most  wholesome  of  all  the  Rhenish  wines. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  most  of  the  vineyards  produ- 
cing  the  above  wines  are  of  small  extent,  and  yield  but  a 
very  limited  quantity  of  wine.  This  fact  wilt  show  how  great 
must  be  the  adulteration  of  Rhenish  wines  in  the  trade, 
considering  the  extraordinary  quantity  which  is  sold  under 
some  one  or  other  of  the  principal  names  contained  in  the 
above  list.  The  price,  too,  at  which  the  pretended  Rhenish 
wine  is  sold  in  London,  when  compared  with  those  obtained 
by  the  proprietor,  even  on  the  spot,  will  assist  in  forming 
an  idea  of  the  imposition  practised  in  this  branch  of  the 
^ne  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
deal  with  none  but  the  most  respectable  houses,  long  es- 
tablished, and  known  to  have  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Frankfort  houses,  or  the  proprietors  of  vineyards. 

TheBergwein — Rudesheim  of  18^, was  sold  at  Frankfort, 
in  ISTIj  for  1100  rix-dollars  the  Ohm,  or  fifteen  dozen  bot- 
tles ;  being  six  rix-doUars,  or  about  seventeen  shillings  a  bot- 
tle.   The  Schlossenberger  (Johannisberg)  of  the  same  year, 
fetched  in  1827,  700  rix ;  while  the  Steinberger  Cabinet 
was  bought  for  900  rix.   These  same  three  sorts  of  wines,  of 
the  growth  of  1822,  fetched  the  following  respective  prices 
in  1827,  1,400  R.,  750  R.,  and  980  R.  ;  while  the  same 
wines  of  the  growth  of  1811  stood  in  the  following  ratio : — 
Johannisberg  3000  R.  for  15  dozen  !  ! 
Steinberger  Cabinet  1,130  R. 
Riidesheim — Bergwein^  910  R. 
The  house  of  Arnold  Mumm   boasts  of  having  some 
Johannisberg   of  the  year   1726,  which  it  offers   to  the 
amateurs  for  the  moderate  sum   of  4,500  R.  or  16,605 
firancs=664  pounds  sterling  15  dozen,   or  55   guineas  a 
dozen ! !      And    some     Markobrunner    of    17199    which 
may  be  had   on    equally  moderate  terms,   or  4,000  rix- 
doUars,   or  14,760   franc8=590   pounds  sterling,   or   48 
guineas  a  dozen  !     Truly  may   Baron  A style  these 
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IS  de  tapoplexie  liguide.     There  is  no  recovering 

k. 

;d  wines  are  sold  at  very  low  prices,  and  are  not 

ported. 

medical  man,  I  may  be  expected  to  say  a  word 

on  the  subject  of  the  curious  plan  of  treatment, 

cure  de  raisins.     I  made  particular  enquiries  on 
lect,   and    had   some   conversation   with   patients 

gone  through  the  regular  process  with  success, 
ith  these  sources  of  information,  I  collect,  that 
ibouring  under  inveterate   affections  of  the   sto- 
equent    indigestion,    nervous    irritability    of    the 

organs   generally,    bilious    head-aches   following 
:)bstinate  condition  of  the  bowels,  soreness  or  ten- 
if  the  abdomen,  and,  in  fact,  suffering  from  that 
n  series  of  symptoms,  which  accompany  diseases 
y  seated  in  the  stomach  or  accessory  organs,  re- 
trift  diet  and  pure  country  air,  cooling  medicineB, 
total  absence  of  animal  food,   have    been   recom- 
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set.  The  hours  for  retiring  to  bed  are  from  eight  till 
nine,  and  the  patient  rises  with  the  sun.  This  treatment 
admits  of  no  medicine  or  other  article  of  food  with  it.  The 
effect  of  it  is,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Puff,  to  bring 
the  action  of  the  bowels  to  a  proper  standard — to  quiet 
every  symptom  of  irritability  and  nervous  excitement — 
to  remove  headache — improve  the  digestion — procure  sound 
and  refreshing  sleep — restore  a  proper  degree  of  coolness  to 
the  skin  and  mouth — and  inspire  the  patient  with  cheerful 
ideas  and  bright  prospects.  These  miraculous  effects  of 
the  cure  de  raisins  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  best 
notions  respecting  the  modes  of  treating  stomach  com- 
plaints, connected  with  indigestion.  What  these  com- 
plaints require,  is  a  cessation  on  the  part  of  the  affected 
organ  from  all  ordinary  operations;  in  other  words,  '*a 
few  holidays  from  the  fatigues  of  eating  and  drinking  ;^ 
and  the  cure  de  raisins  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  way  ^-  to  keep 
holiday,"  as  any  that  can  be  recommended. 
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holidays.  Of  this  description  arc  the  villages  of  Hausen, 
Bockerheim,  Grunebourg,  Oberrad,  Isenbourg,  and  the  fa- 
vourite spot  Forstliaus,  embosomed  in  tlie  depths  of  a  thick 
forest.  Beyond  these,  the  country  affords  beauties  and  pro- 
spects of  a  superior  description.  Nowhere  are  there  bo  many 
delightful  rides,  and  excuses  for  wandering  from  home,  as 
arc  to  be  found  within  a  circle  of  about  fifteen  miles  around 
Frankfort.  MountainouE  districts,  full  of  interest  to  the 
landscape-painter,  the  naturalist,  and  the  geologist,  present 
themselves  on  the  great  ridge  of  Mount  Taunua,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Thuringian  chain  of  hills.  Throughout 
those  districts,  many  an  elevated  spot  will  afford  to  the 
traveller  an  ample  field  for  the  contemplation  of  the  rich 
gifts  bestowed  by  Nature  on  these  delicious  countries.  The 
view  from  the  tower  of  Bergen,  situated  on  an  eminence  to 
the  north  of  Frankfort,  about  four  miles  distant,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  extends  as  far  as  Mount  Tonnerre, 
beyond  Mayence.  To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Frankfort, 
is  part  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Taunus,  which  runs  at  the 
back  of  the  Rheingau,  as  far  as  the  river,  protecting  most 
effectually,  by  its  sweeping  amphitheatre  of  sloping  hills, 
that  rich  and  important  district  from  the  nipping  north  and 
easterly  winds,  so  fatal  to  the  grape.  The  gentle  declivi- 
ties of  all  those  hills  are  planted  thick  with  vineyards,  the 
uniformity  of  which  is  happily  chequered  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  numerous  fruit-trees,  and  the  intervention  of  or- 
chards and  gardens;  while  their  crests  are  crowned  with 
woods,  through  the  intervals  of  which,  rugged  rocks  shov 
their  gigantic  and  frowning  heads,  and  give  a  pleasinjf 
variety  to  the  landscape. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  fourth  of  October  we  were  on 
our  way  to  Weimar.  The  road,  beginning  at  the  very 
barriers  of  Frankfort,  is  macadamized  with  small  frag- 
its  of  basaltic  rock  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.     It 
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s  a  highly-cultivated  plain,   and   at   about   three 
om  the  town,  it  approaches  an  elbow  or  reach  of 
11,  the  course  of  which  it  follows  a  good  part  of 
',   affording  a  view  of   some  showy  country   real- 
lere  and  there,  and  of  several  neat  villages  on  either 
the  river.     The  stream,  clear  and  tranquil,  mean- 
roughout   this  district   between   highly  cultivated 
The  distances,  in  German  miles,  are  marked  on  the 

and  the  numbers  progressively  decreasing  as  we  go 
Tom  Frankfort     What  is  gained  in  having  a  good 
lost  in  the  numerous  delays  to  which  tlie  traveller 
bmit  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  frequefit  and 
larges  of  barriires  and  chaiissie-geld.  These  delays, 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring, 
as  comprehending,  the  endless  variety  of  coin  of 
t(y  State    through    which    the    road  passes.     The 
if  turnpikes  in  England,  of  which  many  complain. 

HANAIJ. 
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«  of  tbe  villages  and  hamlets  through  which  we  paw, 
written  in  large  characters  on  a  board,  afford  great  facility 
to  the  pedestrian  traveller,  and  some  degree  of  interest, 
as  well  as  information,  to  others. 

Havad,  our  first  halt  after  leaving  Frankfort,  is  a  neat 
cheerful  town,  situated  between  the  Mein  and  the  Kinzig 
river.  The  Ducal  Palace  called  tbe  WUUomstadl,  is  seen 
to  advantage  on  the  banks  of  the  Mein,  and  appears  to  be 
a  large  handsome  square  building.  This  town  is  embel- 
lislied  by  gardens  and  public  promenades  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  Chaussce,  after  going  round  two- 
thirds  of  the  town,  takes  n  direct  easEerly  direction,  and 
crosses  the  Kinzig  on  a  wootlen  bridge.  The  Frankfort 
postilions  are  the  best-behaved  as  well  as  the  best-dressed 
people  of  that  class  we  have  met  i  and  drive  remarkably 
well.  Immediately  upon  quitting  Hanau  we  entered  the 
magnificent  wood  of  Kinzigheimerhof,  in  which  we  found 
vegetation  still  in  great  beauty.  On  emerging  frum  this 
forest,  an  extensive  and  distant  view  of  the  hills,  called 
The  Birdi  monnlaim,  broke  upon  us ;  Vogelberge  being  on 
our  left,  and  a  litUe  farther  on  the  right  the  Rhon  Hilk. 
The  country  improved  greatly  as  we  advanced,  not  only  in 
richness  and  fertility  of  soil,  but  also  in  picturesque  beauty. 
The  prospect  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhoii  Hills  is  mag- 
nificent. Every  village  we  passed  through,  and  the  ex- 
tensive valleys  that  here  and  there  open  between  the  ridges 
of  hills  as  we  leave  the  latter  behind  and  on  each  e 
us,  bespeak  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
houses  and  cottages  are  well  built  and  neat.  The  latter 
are  generally  of  b<^ds  and  carefully  thatched  ;  the  former 
are  of  a  stronger  construction,  being  fur  the  most  part  built 
uf  strong  timber,  so  arranged  and  disposed  as  to  admit 
within  the  intervals  square  blocks  of  the  compact  red  sand- 
stone, commonly  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  in- 
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)rspaces,as»mneavarietyof  angular  and  geometrical 
which  add  to  the  singularity  of  the  external  appear- 
the  building,  where  the  walls  have  not  been  stuccoed 
t  left  ill  their  natural  slate.    The  walls  of  all  are,  in- 
,  and  of  some,  externally,  covered  with  a  hard  and 
cement,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining 
ngth  of  time,  water  as  -well  as  oil  colours.      This 
house-building  prevails  throughout  thispart  of  Ger- 
few,  and  of  those  only  the  public  and  important  edi- 
ing built  wholly  of  stone.     Each  house,  indeed,  may 
to  be,  for  the  greater  part,  the  work  of  the  carpenter, 
ishes  the  esternal  frame,  with  all  its  compartments, 
Its,     doorways,     and    internal    divisions,    so    as    to 
entire  skeleton  of  what  the  house  is  intended  to  be, 
he  stone-mason  and  plasterer  are  called  in  to  com- 
The  timbers   employed  are  very  solid,  well  sea- 
and  in    pieces  of  great  length,  planed  smooth,  and 
ng  about  five  inches  in  width  and  thickness.    These 
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HybcI  miserably,  and  died  just  when  lie  should,  in  that  town 
where  his  tomb  is  shown  to  the  traveller — some  such  au- 
thentic tomb,  I  presume,  as  the  old  stone  fountain  trough, 
shown  to  Englishmen  in  an  orchard  at  Verona  for  the  tomb 
of  Shakspeare's  Juliet. 

The  road  widened  as  we  advanced,  and  appeared  in  most 
excellent  order,  save  where  the  system  of  planting  strught 
rows  of  trees  on  each  side  has  been  obstinately  adhered  to. 
In  all  those  parts,  the  road,  notwithstanding  the  hardness  of 
the  materials  employed  in  macadamizing  it,  is  generally 
wet  and  muddy,  and  soft  near  the  stem  and  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  pre- 
sents an  agreeable  aspect  with  its  extensive  grass  fields  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valleys ;  and  these  are  every  where  sur- 
rounded by  low  hills,  studded  with  vines  to  the  very  top, 
and  fuUy  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun. 

In  the  distant  horizon  the  hills,  becoming  more  and  more 
distinct  as  we  proceed,  present  a  cheering  and  agreeable 
sight,  with  their  hanging  woods  and  every  sort  of  culti- 
vated ground,  well-built  villages  and  country  residences 
happily  grouped  in  different  parts  of  the  landscape,  and 
cattle  grazing  in  the  intervening  dells.  The  town  of 
Gelnhausen  lies  before  us  in  the  dark  and  ample  shadow 
of  a  high  hill  on  its  left,  strongly  detached  from  the  back- 
ground, with  its  towers  and  spires,  by  the  bright' sunshine 
that  covers  the  distant  hills  beyond  it.  Here  we  changed 
horses  at  the  Golden  Sun,  which  is  represented  as  a  good 
halting-place,  and  started  again  immediately,  passing  be- 
fore the  large  Byzantine  church,  built  of  red  stone.  The 
road  is  carried  along  the  slope  of  a  richly-cultivated  hill, 
midway,  between  its  summit  covered  with  vines,  and  the 
extensive  valley  on  our  right,  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
On  descending  into  this,  we  remarked  the  ample  quarry 
I  furnishes  the  red  sandstone,  noticed  in  the  various 
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1  we  had  passed.     This  valley  is  fjrequently  inun- 
nd  there  was  no  regular  road  until  lately.     One, 
ler,  aiid  raised  much  higher,  is  now  constructing 
dam's  principles.     As  we  approached  the  tcnnina- 
\w  vale,  a  hrilhant  and  delightful  prospect  opened 
1  of  variousiy-shaped  mountains,  and  small  towns gUt- 
1  the  sun,  uatil  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  thickly- 
hill,  where  the  road  ascends  partly  in  a  straight  di- 
tnd  then  winding  to  the  left,  runs  along  its  circular 
.he   whole  valley   is  one  extent   of  rich    pasture, 
the  highest  order,  and  irrigated  like  the  plains  o£ 

lis,  is  alluvial,  deep,  and  rich,  through  which,  here 
■e,   break  out   the  shapeless  outlines  of  red  rock. 
Ling  oaks,  of  about  thirty  years'  growth,  form  the 
L>ading  forest  which  we  are  skirting.      We  reached 
sler  at  noon,  crossing  a  small  portion  of  Bavaria, 
however  being  molested  by  any  formalities.     The 
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odamised.  These  I  found  to  be  basaltic ;  and  on  breaking 
many  of  them,  crystals  of  green  and  nlive  epidotes  and  py- 
roxenes were  discovered  ;  but  these  must  have  been  brought 
from  the  neighl>ourhoodof  the  Rhine, as  no  such  formation 
is  found  here ;  and  yet  the  expense  of  its  transport  must  be 
considerable.  As  I  penetrated  through  the  thick  part  of  the 
forest,  my  step  disturbed  its  peaceable  inhabitants ;  and 
hares  and  young  deer,  graceful  as  antelopes,  and  quick- 
eyed,  bounded  by  me  in  different  directions.  A  very  pro- 
minent  hill  stood  on  our  right,  called  the  Eisel  Berg,  as  we 
reached  the  summit;  and  the  country  became  suddenly 
open,  assuming  a  perfectly  wild  aspect,  heathy  and  barren. 
Still  the  more  distant  lands,  spread  on  the  declivities  of  the 
hills  which  surround  the  desolate  plain  in  various  shapes 
and  height,  tinted  hy  the  shadows  of  a  passing  cloud 
or  the  streams  of  sunshine,  preserve,  here  an<l  there,  the 
character  of  high  cultivation.  Among  the  more  distimt 
ridges  I  caught,  now  and  then,  the  glimpse  of  a  whole 
range,  coloured  in  deep  indigo  and  violet  blue,  with  its  out- 
lines sharp  and  so  clearly  defined  against  the  clear  horizon, 
as  to  remind  me  of  wlmt  I  had  hitherto  considered  as  an 
exaggerated  feature  in  Mr.  Martin's  landscapes,  and  those 
of  some  others  of  the  water-colour  school  in  London.  Here 
the  contrast  with  the  more  brilliant  parts  of  the  hills  was 
impressive;  but  the  tints  were  fleeting  and  transitory,  and 
perhaps,  as  such,  not  proper  for  imitation  by  the  painter, 
whose  province  is  to  seize  and  embody  the  more  permanent 
characters  of  his  subject. 

As  the  sun  began   to  descend  towards  the  horizon,  on 
emerging  through  a  wood  of  httle  extent,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  centre  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with  a  steep 
descent   before   us.     Fulda  was  seen  to  advantage  at  such 
1  hour  in  the  ample  bosom  of  the  vale  below. 


'  A  range  of  hills  on  its  right  i 


irkable  for  their  pic- 
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bioodj  eoDtcsU  between  the  Rniriwi 
and  the  tawn  MifTered  oonsderabl j  danmg  die 
cMDpiugD  of  181d-lS.  Folda  wa»  once  die  see  cf  m  Sote- 
reign  Bishop,  who  fiDed  the  town  with  dioicfaesy  eooTcntSy 
Mid  Dunnetieft.  With  the  exception  of  the  eatbedral,  and 
one  or  two  other  churches — in  one  of  which,  by  die  by,  is 
shown  the  tomb  of  St.  Bonifacins — there  remain  but  few  of 
the  former*  Most  of  the  convents  have  been  sufqiressed  or 
turned  into  barracks  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  nunneries 
transformed  into  /^i/fg-tn-hospitals.  Since  its  secularization, 
the  aspect  of  the  town  has  much  improved ;  thanks  to  the 
electoral  Duke  of  Hesse,  its  present  sovereign,  I  cannot 
help  comparing  Fulda  to  Modena  in  Italy ;  for,  like  the 
ca|>ital  of  the  Duchy  of  that  name,  Fulda  has  its  jHinpely 
palace,  with  superb  apartments  and  paintings — a  court,  one 
never  hears  of — fine  houses,  wide  streets,  and  open  squares. 
Like  it,  too,  it  possesses  several  public  establishments — 
such  as  a  library,  a  museum;  and  it  contains  an  idle 
population,  with  more  than  a  qprnmon  share  of  dulness. 

From  this  town  the  road  follows  the  meandering  stream 
of  the  Fulda,  which  is  embellished  by  gay  and  lively  envi- 
rons, with  regular  slopes  down  to  the  banks,  winding  paths 
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and  vistas,  that  add  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scenery. 
On  our  arrival  at  Eisenach,  where  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxc 
Weimar  was  staying,  we  found  that  liltle  town  in  a  bustle. 
The  handsome  chateau,  which  serves  as  the  Ducal  residence, 
is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  just  before  entering  the 
town,  with  a  very  extensive  park  around  it.  This  is  War- 
Icnburg,  a  place  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  the  abode  in  which  Luther  was 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  temporal  imprisonment.  That  event, 
which  took  place  in  1521,  originated  in  Prince  Frederick, 
Electornf  Saxony,  who  being  the  patron  of  Luther,  and  fear- 
ing the  eflect  of  the  proscription  issued  against  him  by  the 
Emperor,  appointed  certain  noble  and  trusty  men  to  convey 
the  ofiending  monk  to  a  secret  place,  in  hopes  of  avoiding 
danger.  Luther  was  accordingly  conveyed  toWartenburg, 
where  he  continued  ten  months,  engaged  in  writing  several 
of  his  treatises,  and  in  translating  the  Bible  into  German. 
This  place  of  refuge,  or,  as  some  wilt  have  it,  of  confine- 
ment, he  has  called  Patmos  in  his  writings.  The  papists 
on  that  occasion  employed  the  skill  of  wizards  to  seek  him 
out,  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  his  retreat  was  un 
detected.  The  inhabitants  of  Lisenach  are  industrious  and 
active,  as  those  of  Fulda  are  indolent  and  thoughtless. 
The  manufactories,  such  as  they  are,  are  numerous,  and 
symptoms  of  activity  are  every  where  visible.  One  of  the 
branches  of  industry  of  these  people  is  the  fashioning  into 
pipes  the  knotted  roots  of  the  elder  tree,  to  which  the 
most  fantastic  shapes  imaginable  are  given.  These  are 
sold  in  great  number,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Most 
of  them  have  carvings  and  bas-reliefs,  representing  rural 
sports  and  other  objects,  among  which  (he  place  of  Luther's 
imprisonment  is  the  most  frequently  repealed.  The  com- 
merce of  that  other  species  of  pipe  bowls,  known  under  the 
;  of  Ecume  de  Mer  (Meerschaum  or  meerstein,)  which 


are  bo  much  eateemed,  and  so  generally  used  throughout 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  carried  on  principally  at 
Eisenach.  The  bowls  are  made  of  a  species  of  magnesian 
lime-stone,  commonly  called  soap-stone,  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roula  near  Eisenach. 
The  beat  of  them  cost  from  two  to  five  and  even  six  ri^. 
dollars.  The  bowls  are  elegantly  cut  into  forms  tnostlM 
taken  from  antique  vases.  »l 

The  next  place  of  importance  which  occurs  on  the  road' 
is  Gotha.  This  smalt  but  neat  and  interesting  town 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  mere  place  for  changing  horses- 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  deserving  of  the  particular 
attention  of  travellers.  The  late  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
who  made  himself  conspicuous  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  was  an  eccentiic  character,  but  well-disposed  and 
kind-hearted.  His  reign  was  too  short  to  allow  him  to 
put  in  execution  the  different  projects  he  had  formed  for 
improving  the  political  existence  of  his  people,  and  for 
enlarging  the  town.  His  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  matured 
by  the  daily  contemplation  of  the  c/ief-tTceuvres  of  Rom«^ 
qualified  him  for  the  task  of  embellishing  the  capital 
Lis  own  principality.  Unfortunately  he  was  possessed 
a  feeble  and  sickly  constitution,  and  was  an  invalid  for  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  liis  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of  February,  1835;  The  person  of 
the  Duke  was  gigantic  and  strongly  muscular.  During 
his  residence  of  seven  or  eight  years  in  Italy,  he  liberally 
gave  his  patronage  to  literary  men,  painters,  engravers, 
and  beaux  esprits,  and  was  well  known  as  a  professed 
Mtecenas  in  those  times.  He  frequented  the  highest  ranks 
of  society,  with  many  members  of  which  he  was  on  habite 
of  intimacy,  particularly  with  Napoleon's  sister,  the  Prin- 
cess Borghese.  His  death  has  given  rise  to  a  singulaj* 
action  at  law  on  the  part  of  his  executors,  who  claim  the 
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premium  of  an  insurance  on  the  Duke^s  life,  from  three  of  the 
principal  Insurance  Qampanies  in  London,  two  of  which.  ^  yj 
have  demurred  to  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  the  decl*.  ^^^^ 
rations  of  the  medical  attendants  of  the  Duke  were  unaa^y^^^^ 
tisfinctory,  and  not  conformable  with  the  real  state  of  health  Z'^' 
of  the  person  insured.  The  sum  in  dispute  is  large ;  and 
a  commission  having  been  appointed  to  enijuire  into  the 
nature  of  the  case,  after  several  months^  meetings  at  Gotha, 
came  to  a  resdbtion  that  the  true  condition  of  the  bodily 
health  of  the  Duke  had  not  been  properly  stated  to  the 
directors  of  the  Companies  in  question.  The  commission 
counted  of  two  of  the  directors  and  their  agents,  assisted 
by  a  medical  gentleman,  a  native  of  Saxony,  practising  at 
Leipsic,  who  was  found  particularly  useful,  in  consequence 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language:  on  the  other  part 
there  were  the  creditors  and  relatives  of  the  late  Duke.  As 
the  Duke  had  been  almost  in  a  state  of  paralysis  for  some 
time,  a  species  of  professional  examination  took  place  after 
his  death,  conducted  by  his  own  medical  attendants.  The 
result  of  this  examination  was  reported  to  be  favourable 
to  the  general  medioal  statement,  forwarded  at  the  time 
of  effecting  the  insurance;  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  the  directors  that  every  thing  was  right.  On 
the  commission  meeting  under  the  authority  .of  the  present 
Duke,  at  Grotha,  a  new  and  a  more  minute  examination  of 
the  remains  took  place,  particularly  of  the  head,  when  it 
was  found  that  a  large  tumour  had  existed  within  its 
cavity — which  had  probably  been  of  slow  growth,  and 
must,  it  was  inferred,  have  affected  the  Duke's  health,  and 
tended  to  shorten  his  life.  This  fact,  it  is  contended,  is 
sufficient  to  vitiate  the  insurance;  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  sums  claimed  will  not  be  paid,  except  under 
a  verdict  regularly  obtained  in  a  court  of  law.  The  ques*- 
tion  is  an  interesting  as  well  as  an  important  one^  and  is 
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smb  jtuficcy  in  dns  coantiy.  I  oanfieas  Amk  I  fed  in. 
dined  to  tide  with  the  diiecton^  vlio  were  evidently 
mUed  at  the  time  cf  accepting  die  insaranoey  hj  die 
general  rtatement,  diat  die  reporting  phyaadans  saw  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  Duke  was  in  that  state  of 
hedth  whidi  rendered  an  insurance  on  his  life  more  than 
usually  hazardous. 

For  some  time  after  the  demise  of  die  Sovcrdgn  Duke, 
Godia  remained  widiout  any  r^ular  succession ;  the  pub- 
lic admimstration  bang  conducted  in  die  name  of  the 
widow,  I  behere,  until  by  a  Conyention^  dated  the  ISth 
of  November,  lfiS6,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Duke  Ernest 
of  Saxe  Cobourg  Saalfdd,  brother  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Cobourg,  should  take  possession  of  the  jHindpaKty  for 
himself  and  heirs.  His  Serene  EGghness,  in  consequence 
of  that  Convention,  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  and  Grotha,  as  such,  and  made  his  sd^nn  entry 
into  Gotba  on  the  26th  of  that  month. 

Few  towns  in  Germany,  of  the  size  and  rank  of  Grotha, 
possess  more  public  buildings  of  interest,  or  more  vdu- 
able  collections,  both  private  and  public,  cdculated  to 
promote  science,  literature,  and  the  Bne  arts.  Gotha,  in 
this  respect,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  clashed 
towns  in  Germany,  and  as  containing  among  its  small  popu- 
lation of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  the  greatest  number 
of  eminent  men  of  letters.  The  late  Duke  encouraged  the 
fine  arts  with  an  ardour  beyond  the  means  of  his  limited 
revenue — ^his  liberality  frequently  outstripped  his  prudence. 
He  projecteda  museum  on  a  large  scale,  which  was  opened 
with  gi'eat  solemnity  the  year  before  his  death,  and  by  a 
late  testamentary  disposition,  he  left  it  to  the  town  as  a 
legacy  from  its  Sovereign.  The  public  library  too  is  the  gift 
of  the  same  Prince ;  it  amounts  already  to  170,000  volumes. 
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laides  a  smaller  collection  of  books  entirely  on  subjecta 
of  archaeology.  The  twelve  rooms  in  which  the  pictures, 
principally  of  the  old  Flemish  and  German  schools,  have 
been  neatly  arranged,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
Two  other  collections  deserve  especially  to  be  mentioned, 
as  being,  1  believe,  unequalled  in  Germany — that  which 
is  called  the  Chinese  Cabinet,  consisting  of  a  very  exten- 
sive set  of  books  in  the  Chinese  language,  together  with 
many  Chinese  costumes,  utensils,  monuments,  and  objects 
of  curiosity  ;  and  another  styled  the  Oriental  Cabinet, 
in  which  have  been  arranged  in  a  systematic  order,  and  a 
catalogue  published  of  them,  the  various  objects  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  and  modern  history,  as  well  as 
topography  of  Asia  and  Africa,  sent  home  by  the  late  tra- 
veller M.  Scezen, 

I  am  no  judge  of  medals,  but  I  have  been  assured  by 
some  learned  Germans,  that  the  Numismatic  Cabinet  of 
Gotha  is  one  of  the  richest  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  With  regard  to  the  collection  of  shells 
of  Mons.  Schmidt,  I  may  assert  that  it  surpasses  in  spe- 
cimens of  great  beauty  and  excessive  rarity,  all  the  cabinets 
of  conchology  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  Gotha  offers  greater 
opportunities  to  the  lover  of  science  and  the  fine  arts, 
than  many  of  the  larger  and  more  important  capitals  in 
Europe  ;  and  it  adds  much  to  the  credit  of  those  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  numerous  establishments  in  this  delight- 
ful retreat  of  the  muses,  that  they  are  open  to  the  public 
at  large  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  astronomical  observations,  by  which  Baron  de  Zach 
has  rendered  his  name  so  conspicuous  among  the  scientilic 
men  of  Europe,  were  made  at   the  observatory  of  Gotha, 
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ritusted  oo  a  hiH  called  SceborgeOy  at  a  abort  distance  out 
of  the  town,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  Erfurt.  It  forms  a  Tcry  prominent  object  in  the 
sarroanding  landscape,  being  at  an  deratian  of  1189  feet 
above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  Since  the  departure  of  the 
Baron,  the  obserratioos  have  been  continued  bjr  his  suc- 
Professor  lindenau — a  name  wdl  known   to  as- 


.   On  penning  this  short  notice  of  Gotha  and  its  establish- 
ments, the.reader  will  not  ttak  to  be  reminded  of  that  face- 
tious, witty,  and  acute  correspondent  of  the  ancertor  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  Baron  Grimm,  whose  saga- 
cious observations  on  men,  manners,  and  literature,  at  the 
Frendi  court  and  in  the  French  capital,  during  the  long 
period  of  his  residence  in  Paris,  have  met  with  such  gene- 
ral success  and  apfJause.     I  visited  his  tomb.     ^^  Alas,  poor 
Torick  i  he  was  a  fidlow  of  infinite  jest,  and  most  exodlent 
fancy/'  His  remains  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of 
Siebleben,  a  small  viUi^  on  the  road-side,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  city.     Grimm,  who  had  b^un  his  career  in 
the  world  as  reader  to  the  Duke,  became  sucoesavely  his 
minister  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  minister  from  Russia  at 
the  court  of  Saxony,  until  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
when  he  resigned  his  office  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
o^ce  more  retired  to  the  court  of  his  former  patron  at 
Gotha,  where  he  died  in  1807. 

Literature  has  always  flourished  at  Gotha ;  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  Grerman  writers  in  our  days  are  either 
native  or  resident  in  this  town. 

Not  fewer  than  three  periodical  papers  are  published  in 
this  place,  which  are  generally  read  throughout  Germany ; 
and  there  are  several  enterprising  booksellers,  who  have  a 
considerable  share  of  business.  The  mania  at  present  is 
to  publish  pocket  and  cheap  editions  of  the  German  clas- 
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sic8,  and  probably  no  publisher  in  Europe  can  send  forth 
to  the  public,  a  neater  or  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  kind, 
than  that  which  issued  last  year  from  the  press  of  the  Bib- 
liographisches  Institiit,  under  the  collective  title  uf  "  Mi- 
niatur  Bibliothek  dcrDeutschen  Classiker."  The  volames 
are  adorned  with  neat  portraits  of  the  several  authors. 

The  "  Almanach  de  Gotha,"  probably  the  oldest  pub- 
lication of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  another  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Gotha  press.  It  has  dow  been  in  existence  for 
a  period  of  sixty-five  years,  and  its  circulation  is  very  con- 
siderable, not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  other  countries  also. 
Its  principal  merits  consist  in  the  minute  and  geuerolly  ac- 
curate account  given  of  the  families  of  Sovereign  Princes, 
and  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  families  on  the  Continent. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  looked  upon  by  diplomatists  almost 
as  an  official  record  of  the  existing  state  of  the  political 
arrangeinents  of  thi  different  Courts  of  Europe.  About 
thirty  thousand  copies  are  sold  of  this  periodical  work, 
which  is  written  in  French,  and  illustrated  by  views,  and 
some  indifferent  heads  of  Sovereigns  and  Princes. 

As  it  was  our  intention  to  stop  for  a  short  time  at  Goiha, 
the  party  put  up  at  the  Post-house,  in  which  there  is  a 
large  inn  with  a  numerous  suite  of  apartments,  memorable 
for  having  served  as  the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon,  when 
on  bis  return,  for  the  second  time  in  two  years,  to  France, 
with  his  vanquished  eagles,  to  retrieve  his  lost  honour, 
after  the  campaign  of  Russia.  In  the  room  in  which  we 
breakfasted,  a  sort  of  long  gallery,  from  the  windows  of 
which  Napoleon  could  observe  his  scattered  columns  fly- 
ing after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  did  that  extraordinary  man 
pace  up  and  down,  cursing  the  fickle  goddess  that  had 
abandoned  him  in  the  fields  of  Saxony,  and  reflecting, 
probably,  on  the  fortune  which  awaited  him  in  his  own 
Empire.     The  people  of  the  inn  described  to  us  his  con- 


duct  on  that  day.     He  had  appeared  to  them,   restli 
irritable,  and  tontradictory  in  issuing  his  orders.     Hia  i: 
patience  was  very  remarkable,  and  had  extendetl 
the  waiting-maids  of  the    inn.     The   heart   was   akeody 
cankered  ;  he  was  about  to  tlirow  for  his  last  great  stake ; 
and  the  planet  which  had  presided  over  hh  destiny,  waa, 
as  he  himself  said,  rapidly  losing  his  lustre. 

A  drive  of  three  German  miles  brought  us  to  the  gati 
of  Erfurt.  This  town  stands  on  the  conGnes  of  the  sai 
extensive  plain  on  which  Goiha  ia  situated:  the  aspect 
it  is  imposing-  Flanked  by  two  new  forts  on  risii 
grounds,  one  of  which,  the  Petersberg,  on  our  left, 
almost  impregnable ;  and  stretching  itself  beyond  thi 
Erfurt  raises  its  numerous  towers  and  steeples  as  pr( 
nent  objects  in  the  picture  before  us.  The  road  at  fii 
runs  parallel  to  the  town,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it' 
then  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left,  ascends  a  vei 
gentle  swell  cut  through  the  chalky  rock,  and  again  de- 
scending a  precipitous  hill,  brought  us  at  once  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  drawbridge  over  the  double  ditch,  which  sur- 
rounds and  embraces  the  bastions  and  the  escarpmentSi. 
These  fortifications,  particularly  those  of  Petersberg 
Cyriacsburg,  which  had  been  completely  destroyed  in 
late  war,  are  now  nearly  restored.  We  observed  nuraeroi 
parlies  of  workmen  busily  engaged  in  their  constructii 
The  covered  gateway  at  the  end  of  the  last  drawbridge 
long,  narrow,  and  tortuous,  and  shows  the  thickness 
strength  of  the  lateral  bastions. 

We  traversed  a  number  of  gay,  wide,  and  clean  streets, 
flanked  hy  many  handsome  buildings,  and  several  good- 
looking  dwelling-houses.  In  the  principal  street  leading  to 
the  Grande  Place,  I  remarked  an  ancient  edifice  of  grei 
merit,  in  the  front  of  which  there  are  two  has  reliefs,  about 
four  feet  high,  with  two  figures  in  each,  which  appeared 
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be  of  a  very  superior  execution.  On  passing  before  the 
cathedral,  we  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  considerable 
detachment  of  troops,  with  six  field-pieces,  defiling  before 
us,  on  their  way  to  a  review,  out  of  the  town.  Nothing  could 
surpass,  in  the  opinion  of  Count  Woronzow,  the  handsome 
and  soldier-like  appearance  of  the  men.,.  Their  dress  and 
accoutrements  seemed  in  the  very  b^t  order  ima^able* 
An  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  such  soldiers  may  per- 
form formidable  deeds,  if  their  discipline  correspond  Urith 
their  external  appearance. 

The  sight  of  this  body  of  Prussian  troops,  which  forms 
part  of  the  strong  garrison  of  Erfurt,  fully  indemnified  us 
for  the  loss  of  that  of  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral,  said  to 
weigh  87,500  pounds.  Bells  have  no  attraction  for  me ; 
and  as  the  metal  of  which  they  are  generally  made  is  infi* 
nitely  superior  to  the  base  alloy  of  most  of  the  inferior 
coins  circulating  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  are 
not  all  sent  to  the  mint,  and  cast-iron  bells  substituted  in 
lieu  of  those  now  in  use,  which  would  have  the  double  merit, 
of  being  cheaper,  and  less  troublesome  to  people  of  delicate 
nerves.  Here,  for  instance,  at  Erfurt,  the  inhabitants, 
with  the  King^s  permission,  might,  with  the  metal  of  their 
great  Tom,  now  wasting  its  sweet  music  on  the  winds,  put 
in  circulation,  in  their  little,  snug,  quiet,  and  pleasant  town, 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  an  additional  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  groschen,  which  would  greatly  facilitate 
their  commercial  operations.  The, plan  of  cast-iron  bells  for 
churches  and  clocks  has  been  adopted  in  some  other  pai'ta 
of  Prussia ;  and  it  is  quite  delightful  to  hear  the  subdued 
tone  of  these  iron-tongued  proclaimers  of  the  passing  hour. 

In  September  1808,  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Erfurt 
were  thrown  into  considerable  commotion,  by  the  bustle  and 
magnificent  display  which  attended  the  interview  between 
Alexander  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Napoleon.     They  were 
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^■nied  hj  the  Gnutd-duke  CcMutaodne,  many  Kings 
*rinoes  of  Gartoany,  with  a  brilUant  suite,  among 

Caulsiocourt,  and  other  persons  of  distinctioD.     Din- 
'ere  given  and  returned,  and  the  intercourse  among 
illustrious  visitors  was  constant,  uninterrupted,  and 
(ntly  the  most   harmonious.     How  little  good   this 
and  show  produced  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  thein- 
als  themselves  who  formed  the  pageant,  history  has 
told   U3,  in  language  too  intelligible  to  be  misun- 
od.      Of  all  the   personages  mentioned   above,  the 
shopof  Autun  alone  survives  to  reflect  on  the  va- 
af  this  world. 

iirt  deserves  notice  in  an  horticultural  point  of  view  : 
Itivation  of  culinary  vegetables  and  garden-seeds  is 
1  on  to  a  considerable  extent  around  the  city.     Most 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  are  supplied  with 
Voni  this  place.     The  neatness  and  disposition  of  the 
wardens  which  we  observed  extending  under  the  walls 
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with  population,  and  bearing  the  thnt  of  man"^  industry. 
Through  these  the  Kanzig/  the  Fulda^;  the  Werr^  the 
Nesse,  and  the  Qex,  with  their  hundred  tributary  streams, 
are  seen  carrying  along  with  them  the  eletfients  of  fertility. 
The  high  grounds  and  rounded  hills,  cultivated  to  the  top^ 
presented  orchards  aiid  corn-fields  where  formerly  stoo4 
impenetrable  forests  of  oak  and  mountain-asli ;  and  this 
display  of  gay  and  picturesque  scenery  is  heightened  by 
the  autumnal  hue  resting  on  each  tree  and  bush,  as  the 
year  is  in  its  vane.  Some  time  after  leaving  Eisenach,  we 
crossed  the  beds  c^  tWb  torrents,  now  dry  and  silent,  but 
exhibiting,  on  their  fringed  banks  and  broken  grounds^  signs 
of  former  devastation.  As  we  stood  on  one  of  the  hills  one 
morning,  the  sun  rose  without  a  cloud  in  an  east  by  south 
direction,  our  course  being  S.  S.  E.,  and  gilded  the  distant 
and  highest  landscapes ;  while  th6se  by  our  side  and  below 
the  hills  continued  still  in  the  dark,  lurid  tiiit  which  Cor- 
responded with  the  gloom  in  the  west.  We  stopped  for  an 
instant  at  Sattelstadt,  and  then  ascending  rapidly  a  small 
acclivity,  crossed  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  reached  a  very 
extensive  plain;  in  the  midst  of  which,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  gentle  swell,  the  domefs  and  spires  of  Grotha 
appeared  before  us,  extending  north  and  south.  The 
town  is  approached  through  a  long  avenue  of  poplars. 

From  Gotha  the  country  continues  flat  and  uninteresting 
as  far  as  Erfurt;  the  soil  is  chalky;  and  mono'tonous, 
uninteresting  plains,  or  what  in  the  summer  had  been  corn- 
fields,  succeed  each  other,  looking  now  like  the  sand-deserts 
of  Eg]rpt.  In  many  parts  of  this  road,' the  country  is 
heathy,  and  masses  of  the  subjacent  coarse  limestone  rock 
peep  through  the  surface,  presenting  their  naked  grey 
surface,  stained  h^re  and  there  by  the  lichens  and  tufFy 
moss.       About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Erfurt,   at  the 
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junction  of  a  cross-road,  stands  an  insulated  Grothic  cross, 
of  exquifflte  workmanship,  bearing  a  richly-carved  and 
highly-finished  bas-relief^  with  an  inscription,  which  I  could 
not  decypher.  But  what  attracted  my  attention  most,  on 
following  this  same  tract  of  our  road,  was  a  section,  of  about 
two  feet  in  height/  of  the  shaft  of  a  fluted  column  of  white 
marble,  measuring  at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  placed 
as  a  land-mark  at  the  terminating  angle  of  a  corn-field.  No 
building,  or  ruins  of  any  edifice  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to 
have  had  columns  of  this  character  and  dimensions,  exist 
either  in  Erfurt,  or  its  vicinity.  Whence,  then,  can  this 
beautiful  fragment  have  comeP  No  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  could  be  obtained  at  Erfurt;  they 
could  only  tell  us  that  the  fragment  in  question  had  been 
known  to  be  in  the  same  place  for  a  great  number  of 
years. 

From  Erfurt  to  Weimar  the  road  continues  excellent, 
and,  as  before,  beautifully  macadamized.  The  Uxberg,  and 
beyond  it  on  our  left,  theGrosse  Ettersberg,  with  their 
hanging  woods  and  fractured  rocks,  interrupting  the  descent 
of  a  rapid  torrent,  tend  to  give  a  refreshing  diversity  to 
the  monotonous  scene  of  cultivated  fields  and  long  avenues 
of  trees  by  the  road-^de.  These  and  other  hills  at  various 
distances,  right  and  left  of  the  road,  form  very  remarkable 
objects  in  the  landscape  around  us.  The  woody  glens 
which  climb  up  their  sides  break  their  lines,  and  by  their 
frequent  openings  invite  the  eye  to  follow  the  paths  which 
lead  to  several  cottages  and  farm-houses.  Higher  up  are 
to  be  seen  clumps  of  lofty  pines,  which,  with  their  upright 
shafts  and  umbellated  branches,  seem  almost  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  mount£uns,  to  mark  the  approach  to  the 
capital  of  the  high-minded  and  philosophical  Sovereign  of 
Saxe-Weimar. 
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I  know  not  whether  my  imagination  had  been  carrie4 
away  by  the  fuU,  eloquent,  and  highly  interesting  account 
of  Weimar,  given  by  Mr.  Russell  in  his  Tour  through 
Germany,  which  I  had  more  than  once  perused/  or 
whether  the  impressions  I  received  at  the  moment  of 
entering  that  town  were  genuine;  but  I  certainly  antici- 
pated more  gratification  from  this  part  of  our  journey^ 
and  from  the  opportunity  it  would  afPord  me  of  personally 
judging  of  the  Grerman  Athens,  than  on  any  other  similar 
occasion.  To  attempt  to  describe  Weimar,  or  its  poll* 
tical  institutions,  or  its  society,  a  second  time,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  copious  details  entered  into  by  the  tra- 
veller just  named,  would  be  presumptuous ;  neither  has 
my  stay  a  few  days  in  it  on  the  present,  and  three  days, 
again,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  afforded  me  suffi- 
cient means  for  undertaking  such  a  task.  I  must,  how- 
ever, dissent  from  Mr.  Russell  on  the  subject  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  ^Marge  village,"  and  the  character  of  its 
embellishments.  His  assertion,  that  Weimar  has  scarcely 
a  straight  street  in  it,  or  *' a  large  house  besides  the 
palace,''  and  that  **  the  Ihn  creeps  along  a  narrow  muddy 
stream  devoid  of  moral  or  picturesque  beauty,^'  certainly 
did  not  prepare  me  for  what  I  witnessed.  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  aspect  of  this  place,  on  first 
approaching  it  by  the  Erfurt  road,  and  the  sight  of  a 
number  c^  handsome  modem  houses  on  our  left,  as  we 
proceeded  towards  the  market-place,  passing  before  the 
new  theatre,  and  through  the  esplanade,  which  forms  a 
long  and  wide  street,  and  in  which  stands  Schiller's  house 
with  many  others  of  excellent  design,  appeared  to  us  more 
calculated  to  raise  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the  stranger,  to 
the  rank  of  a  German  town  of  the  second  order,  than  to 
lower  it  to  the  level  of  a  village    The  Heue  Sirasse^  and 
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CarkpUUz  with  its  avenues  of  streets ;  the  Graben^  now 
oonverted  into  a  fine  wide  street  and  promenade;  the 
street  in  which  the  Burgertchule  and  Industrit'Camptoir 
stand ;  the  Neue  framentkor  Sirassej  leading  to  Bdvedere ; 
the  Neue  Scheunen^  and  the  short  and  clean  street  in 
which  Wieland  Uved,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
ensure  to  Weimar  the  character  of  a  respectable  town, 
of  which  Mr.  Bussell  means  to  deprive  it. 

We  established  our  quarters  in  the  inn  called  '^  Le 
Prince  H^reditaire  f '  the  best  in  the  town,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  though  it  might  be  better.  In  this  respect 
-Weimar  is  perhaps  inferior  to  most  of  the  Government 
i^sidenoes  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  accommoda- 
tions and  the  house  are  just  tolerable,  and  no  more ;  the 
people  dvil  and  the  charges  moderate.  My  room  faced 
the  market-place,  on  one  side  of  which  stands  the  Rathhaus, 
a-  curious  specimen  of  Gothic  antiquity,  erected  in  1526. 
On  the  morning  af^  our  arrival,  I  was  delighted  and 
surprised  at  the  sound  of  a  beautiful  waltz,  exquisitely 
performed  on  wind-instruments,  apparently  not  far  off. 
This  attracted  us  to  the  window,  when,  instead  of  one  of 
those  wandering  troops  of  musicians,  which  one  expects 
to  see  at  the  door  of  an  hotel,  greeting,  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  sous,  the  newly  arrived  traveller,  we  observed  a 
numerous  band,  perched  in  the  atone  balcony  near  the 
very  top  of  the  lofty  Rathhaus,  regaling  with  delightful 
performances  of  music  taken  from  books  regularly  set 
before  them,  the  assembled  multitude  in  the  market 
below,  who  listened  to  the  different  pieces  with  the 
indifference  of  persons  evidently  accustomed  to  such  a 
practice.  I  learned,  in  fact,  shortly  after,  from  Meinherr 
Hoffman,  a  very  respectable  bookseller  in  the  same  place, 
that  this  morning-concert  is  repeated  regularly  twice  a  week, 
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on  market-days  at  eleven  o'clock,  agreeably  to  a  contract  en» 
tered  into  by  a  society  of  musicians  with  the  city  authorities, 
who  have  likewise  engaged  them  to  furnish  all  the  sacred 
music  and  performers  requisite  for  the  church  service. 

In  Herr  HofFmann'^s  well-furiiishcd  siiop,  which  was  for- 
merly that  of  Luc  Cranach,  the  punter  and  great  Reformer's 
friend,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a 
literary  character,  by  birth  a  Swede,  who  had  saryed  in  a 
foreign  regiment  in  the  English  service  during  the  late  war, 
and  who  was  now  engaged  in  writing  an  extensive  history  of 
Grermany,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  in  which  be  is 
residing  for  that  purpose.  He  gave  the  best  reasons  for 
selecting  Weimar  as  the  place  in  which  to  compile  his 
work.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  access  to  a  library,  rich 
in  printed  books,  as  well  as  in  MSS.  connected  with  the 
history  of  Grermany.  In  the  second  place,  the  presses 
of  the  Industrie^comptoir  offered  him  the  best^  as  well 
as  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  moans  of  giving 
pubUcity  to  his  writings.  And,  in  the  third  place,  the 
liberal  and  high-minded  Sovereign  of  the  country,  was 
probably  one  of  the  few  surviving  patrons  of  literature, 
wha  were  once  so  numerous  at  the  courts  of  the  lesser 
Princes  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  Residenz  Schlass,  as  it  is  styled,  or  the  Ducal  Cha- 
teau, stands  on  the  left,  or  east  bank  of  the  Ikn,  con- 
siderably above  the  bed  of  that  river.  It  consists  of 
a  handsome  central  building,  the  front  of  which  looks  to 
a  wide  square,  and  an  open  ground,  called  the  Exercier 
Platz,  or  parade,  and  two  wings,  the  right  of  which  is  not 
yet  completed.  In  the  interior  arrangement,  simplicity 
and  taste  prevail.  The  great  staircase  is  justly  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany ;  bold,  graceful,  and  well- 
lighted.     In  this  part  of  a  great  building,  many  of  our 
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architects  have  egregiously  failed  ;  and  it  would 
difliciilt   to  mention  examples  of  such  failures  in 

the  pubUc  edilices  now  in  progress  in  this  rnetro- 
hich,  however  grand  in  other  respects,  will,  from 
ciimstance,  be  considered  by  the  connoisseur  and 
'  taste  as  defective.  In  the  left  wing  ar%  tbe 
^nts  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  and  his  Princess, 
uid-duchess  Maria- Paulo wna,  sister  of  the  Emperor 
iia,  The  principal  front  of  this  wing  is  towards 
r,  facing  a  very  handsome  bridge  and  a  fine  vista 
i  pluntf^  on  each  side  of  an  ascending  road,  and 
15  a  fiiic  view  of  the  park.  These  aparlments,  and 
'  those  of  tlie  centre  building,  are  embellished  with 
nintings  of  value,  and  are  superbly  decorated.     But 

be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  comfort,  rather 
dgnificcnce.  si'cnis  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
duke  in  adorning  his  residence.  This  is  pre- 
vhiit  a  traveller  would   expect   on  visiting  the  cha- 
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condescending  manner,  which,  while  it  encourages  the 
visitcn*  to  make  such  observations  as  are  likely  to  be  either 
gratifying  or  instructive  to  the  illustrious  host,  enables 
the  Prince  to  form  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
different  individuals,  who  come  from  all  parts  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Nestor  of  the  philosophical  princes 
of  Europe.  Such  I  found  to  be  the  general  feeling  of 
affection  and  esteem  towards  the  Grand-duke,  in  the 
course  of  my  conversations  with  some  of  the  leading 
persons  in  Weimar,  of  both  sexes,  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  prince  could  desire  a  more  gratifying 
return  from  his  subjects,  for  the  uninterrupted  efforts  he 
had  made  to  promote  their  happiness.  The  same  uni- 
formity of  suffrage,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  add^  has 
not  yet  been  given  to  the  supposed  utility  of  that  form 
of  parliamentary,  or  representative  administration  which 
the  Duke  has  voluntarily  bestowed  on  his  people.  Such  a 
form  of  government,  it  is  alleged,  was  not  necessary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
the  examples  alone  of  the  sovereign  and  his  consort  having 
been  found  already  suflicient  to  insure  that  point.  Neither 
did  the  finiancial  state  of  the  country  require  it,  where 
the  moderation  and  prudence  of  the  chief-governor  had 
already  effected  all  that  could  be  expected  in  that  depart- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  machinery  necessary  for  the 
operations  of  such  a  form  of  government  is  expensive  and 
incongruously  arranged.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear 
persons  of  the  most  enlightened  classes,  themselves  entitled 
by  birth  and  condition  to  sit  in  the  legislative  assembly 
for  the  popular  party,  the  loudest  in  their  criticisms  and 
animadversions  on  this  new  scheme  of  government.  All 
parties,  however,  allow  that  it  has  hitherto  worked  well 
iapradaoe. 
-  For  a  traveller  who  has  but  a  short  time  to  remain  in  a 
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town,  and  who  is  desirous  of  forming  some  general  idea  of 
the  national  character  and  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
.  fairest,  as  well  as  the  best  opportunity  for  that  purpose 
will  be  afforded  him  by  *^  a  walk  in  the  park^  and  a  peep 
at  the  play,'^  as  a  humorous  tourist  has  asserted.  The 
park  of  Weimar  has  ah  extent  of  little  more  than  170 
acres  of  lund,  and  is  equal  in  si2e  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
town.  The  river  Ifan  flows  through  it,  and  the  most  has 
been  madd  of  the  steep  and  rocky  banks,  under  which  it 
flows  for  a  considerable  distance,  after  having  quietly  left 
its  tortuous  course  across  the  prairie.  The  ground  is  di- 
vided into  a  garden  of  considerable  extent,  arranged  in  the 
English  style,  and  rich  in  parterres  of  flowers,  in  nume^ 
rous  and  large  shrubberies,  intersected  with  pleasing  and 
shaded  walks,  which  are  much  frequented  by  the  inhabi- 
tants — and  in  the  sylvan  or  woody  parts  in  which  occur, 
with  pleasing  variety,  opening  glens,  rocks,  hills,  and  foot- 
paths winding  through  the  extended  scenery,  leading  to 
a  number  of  striking  points,  where  a  cascade  or  a  statue, 
a  monument  or  a  ruin,  a  grotto  or  an  hermitage,  arrest  the 
I  ^  attention  of  the  pedestrian.  On  the  borders  of  the  park, 
and  placcfd  so  as  almost  to  form  a  part  of,  as  well  as  a  pic- 
turesque appendage  to  it,  stands  the  summer  cottage  of 
Grothe,  the  only  survivor  of  the  many  heroes  of  litera- 
ture, poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  who  for  the  last 
fifty  years  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  court  of  Weimar. 

There  is  in  one  part  of  the  garden,  surrounded  by 
plantations  pleasingly  arranged,  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing, called  the  Romischhaus,  in  the  best  style  of  architec- 
ture, fronted  by  a  Ionic  portico,  and  containing  some 
beautiful  arabesque  paintings,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  the  Grand-duchess  by  Angelica  Kauffman. 
An  excellent  band  of  musicians  assembles  in  some  part 
of  the   park  once    a   week,    and   I   listened    with   great 
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delight  to  their  p^ormances,  which  are  of  a  very  superior 
description.  The  whole  e«tabliehinentis  kept  ia  the  high- 
est order^  and  the  principal  walks  in  it  are  daily  frequented 
by  the  fashionables  after  dinner ;  while  many  well-dressed^ 
happy-looking,  and  merry-faced  people  of  the  industrious 
classes  may  be  seen  on  a  Sunday  sauntering  up  and  down 
Its  groves,  or  wandering  through  the  wood,  or  taking  re- 
freshment in  front  of  the  Schiesshaus^  where  formerly  the 
men  used  to  praetise  shooting. and  archery. 

To  an  observer  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ilm,  which  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  park, .  the  coun- 
try residence  of  the  hereditary  Grand-duke>  called  the 
Belvedere,  forms  a  most  pleasing,  as  well  as  striking,  object. 
The  intervening  ground^  planted  ia  every  possible  variety, 
rises  very  gradually  until  it  forms  the  lofty  terrace  on 
which  stands  that  building.  The  spot  commands  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  surrounding  country.  A  royal  residence 
thus  situated  does  not  need  to  borrow  any  adventitious 
interest  from  private  pleasure  grounds,  when  Nature  has 
embellished  it  on  every  side  with  such  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  building  itself  does,  not  call  for 
much  commendation.  It  is  small,  and  rather  in  a  barroque 
style  of  arclntecture.  In  each  of  the  wings  there  is  a  wide 
and  open  gateway,  which  would  give  to  the  house  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  farm,  were  it  not  that  the  main  body  of 
the  edifice,  with  its  great  flight  of  steps  in  front,  its  pilas- 
ters, and  the  surmounting  cupola,  forbid  such  an  impres- 
sion. The  centre  of  the  lawn  before  the  house  is  occupied 
by  jEL  piece  of  water  with  a  handsome  fountain.  The 
grounds  are  very  tastefully  laid  out ;  and  the  orangery  and 
hot-house  for  tropical  plants,  are  rich  and  prettily  arranged. 
A  good  and  broad  road  leads  from  Weimar  to  this  agree* 
able  summer  residence  of  the  Ducal  family. 

It  may  appear  surprising,  that  in  so  small  a  place  as 
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Weimar  an  Opera  establishment  can  be  supported.  The 
principal  expense  of  all  such  cfstablishments,  however,  is 
bom  by  the  Princes,  in  all  the  minor  towns  of  Grermany ; 
and  in  doing  this,  they  consult  their  own  interest,  as  well 
as  the  gratification  of  their  people.  The  theatre  at  Wei- 
mar is  a  neat  and  simple  building,  capable  of  containing 
about  a  thousand  spectators.  It  has  a  principal  and  an 
upper  balcony,  perfectly  open,  running  round  the  house 
without  any  division  in  them,  except  in  the  centre,  in  which 
is  the  Grand-^ucal  box,  with  a  profusion  of  JfaiueuiU  en  da- 
ma$  rouge,  rich  carpeting,  and  brilliant  mirrors.  A  sin- 
gular practice  obtains  with  regard  to  places  in  the  prindpal 
balcony.  The  front  seats,  which  are  always  engaged  for  the 
season,  can  only  be  occupied  by  the  ladies,  who  have  their 
names  written  in  front  of  their  chairs.  The  gentlemen, 
whether  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  or  accidental  strangers^ 
can  only  find,  room  behind  this  privileged  row  of  the  fair  on 
a  raised  platform,  which  makes  them  very  conspicuous.  Th6 
societe  I  saw  assembled  here,  appeared  of  a  much  better 
description,  and  more  select,  than  at  any  other  theatre  on 
our  journey.  I  placed  myself  snugly,  for  the  night,  in  a 
comer  of  the  principal  balcony,  examining  the  various  per- 
sons as  they  entered  to  take  their  seats.  For  this  privilege 
I  paid  about  the  value  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
(16  groschen.)  The  company  looked  more  like  a  reunion 
de/amilUf  than  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  strangers.  They 
all  seemed  to  be  mutually  acquainted :  such  is  the  advan- 
tage of  a  petit  pat/s.  The  ladies  arrive  quite  alone,  and  take 
their  seats,  nodding  most  cordially  to  each  other,  and  talk- 
ing loud,  and  throwing  kisses  and  bacciamanos  across  the 
house  in  the  most  primitive  style  of  simplicity  imaginable. 
Home  have  huge  bonnets  on  their  heads,  and  others  nothing 
at  all.     A  few  wear  caps,  and  the  youngest  have  chaplets 
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of  roses  in  their  tresses ;  but  none  are  undressed  as  they  are  at 
the  Opera  in  London,  being,  on  the  contrary,  really  dressed, 
with  loose  garments  muffled  up  to  the  very  chin,  so  that 
you  cannot  easily  distinguish  the  outline  of  their  figiure. 
Behind  them,  and  shortly  after  the  entrance  of  the  ladies, 
arrange  themselves,  the  exquisites,  the  milUaireSf  the  beaux 
espritsy  and  the  fashionables  of  all  sorts,  likewise  all  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other,  and  forthwith  the  whole 
multitude  is  engaged  in  a  pretty  loud  conversation,  which 
£b11s  intQ  a  dead  silence,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  leaders 
psh . . .  The  orchestra  regaled  us  in  the  most  enchanting 
style  with  the  overture  to  the  Zauberflote  of  Mozart,  and 
when  I  add  that  it  was  led  by  Hummel,  the  first  piano- 
forte player  in  Europe,  and  for  so  many  years  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  that  incomparable  composer ;  and  that  the  perform- 
ers are  all  picked  musicians,  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that 
both  the  overture  and  the  accompaniments  to  the  opera  must 
have  been  a  rich  treat  for  one  passionately  fond  of  music 
Unfortunately,  the  vocal  did  not  correspond  with  the  in- 
strumental  part  of  our  evening^s  entertainment.  The  per- 
formers, particularly  the  women,  were  wretched.  I  never 
heard  such  screaming !  and  to  make  the  matter  worse,  I 
found  that  the  Zauberflote^  which  I  had  never  heard  on 
the  Italian  stage,  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
pieces,  as  meagre  a  production  of  Mozart,  as  an  opera  can 
well  be  from  the  pen  of  such  a  master.  The  performance 
was  over  by  nine.  This  is  a  general  practice  throughout 
Crermany,  except  in  two  or  three  of  the  largest  capitals. 

I  have  already,  in  this  short  account  of  Weimar,  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  its  inhabitants  are  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
music;  but  there  are  other  strong  proofs  of  melomania. 
The  first  is  the  custom,  according  to  which  every  house- 
keeper of  any  consequence  subscribes  a  small  sum  annually 
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a  cerlain  numbtr  of  musicians,  who  go  round,  in 
wing  cloaks  and  round  hats,  with  their  music-papers 
r  hands,  to  every  house  inhabited  by  a  subscriber, 

fugas  and  canons,  unaccompanied  by  instruments, 
most  beautiful  and  correct  style  imaginable.  This 
laces  early  every  Sunday  morning  in  favourable 
■:  and  the  second,  is  the  engagement  made  with 
iety  of  musicians  to  perform  instrumental  music 
church  service. 

latter  I  had  an  opporlunity  of  hearing  in  the 
Cirche,  on  the  Sunday  following  our  arrival.  In 
hedral  are  shown  the  marble  monuments  of  the 
irincea  and  princesses,  on  each  aide  of  the  altar,  and 

painling  as  an  altar-piece,  the  production  of  Luc 
1,  whose  celebrity  is  due  more  to  the  circumstance 
laving  been  the  eariy  disciple  and  friend  of  Luther, 
his  jiencil.  The  principal  paintings  by  this  master, 
■ucifixion,  a  very  arid  performance,  in  which   is  in- 
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witnessing  the  pure  Lutheran  church  service,  and  I  was 
struck  with  the  mixture  of  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies 
which  it  still  retains,  and  the  great  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween it  and  the  more  rimple  form  of  the  Evangelical  re^ 
f<mners.  A  crucifix,  with  lighted  tapers,  on  the  principal 
altar,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  striking  diffisrences 
between  the  two  Churches.  The  congregation  assembled  at 
about  ten  o^clock,  the  female  part  taking  their  places  sepa* 
ratelj  from  the  male,  and  sitting  with  their  backs  to  the  altar. 
Prayers  began  soon  after,  and  these  were  not  rekd,  but  sung, 
and  accompanied  by  the  organ.  The  whole  congregation 
joins  in  them,  without  being  preceded  by  the  clergyman. 
This  lasts  for  a  consklerable  time ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the 
pastor  reads  from  the  altar,  part  of  the  Scripture,  in  Grerman, 
and  some  formula  of  prayers,  in  a  very  high  tone  of  voice. 
A  piece  of  instrumental  music  succeeds  to  this,  followed  by 
a  hymn,  accompanied  with  violins,  trumpets,  bass,  and 
flageolets,  and  a  variety  of  other  instruments.  A  deacon, 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  appeared  before  an  insulated 
desk,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  below  the 
altar,  and  reading  the  gospel  of  the  day,  after  which  he 
announced  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  the  week, 
and  returned  thanks  for  a  favourable  harvest.  More  pray, 
ers  agcun  succeeded,  sung  by  the  whole  congregation,  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  accompanied  by  the  or- 
gan ;  after  which,  the  pastor  ascends  the  pulpit  to  deliver 
his  sermon  extempore.  This  he  interrupts  more  than  once, 
by  an  invitation  to  the  congregation  to  sing  certain  fixed 
prayers,  accompanied  with  instrumental  music  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon,  long  thanksgivings  followed^  with 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  final  hymn,  which  were  accom- 
panied throughout  by  the  whole  orchestra,  and  male 
singers  placed  in  the  balcony  of  the  organ,  conducted  by  a 
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,  who  beats  the  measure  in  a  vrry  loud  and  conspi- 

the  cemetery  of  the  Altenkircbhor,  or  old  church,  I 
le  tablet  which  marks  tlie  spot  where   the  remains  of 
linter   I  have  just   mentioned   had    been    deposited, 
ther  monumental  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  se- 
Uustrious  individuals  wlio  had  died  at  Weimar;  and 

,  a  spot  on  the  ground  was  pointed  out,  which  ewers 
arlnl  spoils  of  the  wifu  of  Gothe,  without  a  shrub  or 
s  to  tell  the  passenger  the  name  or  rank  of  the  de- 
.     As  I  traced  my  cautious  steps  in  this  intricate  and 
own  abode  of  death,  a  simple  and  affecting  inscrip-- 
lught  my  attention.     It  was  intended  to  record  the 
.f  a  distressed  husband,  who  had  the  misfortune  of 
ing  a  lovely  and  interesting  wife.     The  monument 
;s  of  n  small  oblong  funeral  urn,  placet!  on  a  double 
111,  the  lowest  part  of  which  bears,  on  one  of  its  sides, 
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necessary  to  quit  the.  country  of  her  birth ;  and  the 
couple,  with  sorrow,  set  oiBT  for  distant  parts.  To  a 
sensitive  mind,  the  consciousness  of  having  inflicted  a  pang 
on  a  cherished  parent  is  a  perpetual  source  of  pain,  and 
Nadeschda  felt  its  corroding  force.  Her  health  was  gra- 
dually undermined ;  and  in  hopes  of  recovering  it,  Weimar 
was  selected  for  a  residence.  But  grief  acknowledges 
no  cure  by  the  mere  change  of  places;  and  Nadeschda, 
like  a  rose-bud  which  carries  within  itself  a  cankering  insect, 
drooped  and  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  of  a  broken 
^eart 

Turning  fram*  this  scene,  I  cast  my  eyes  around  me  in 
hopes  of  discovering  some  sumptuous  or  impressive  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  German  dramatist, 
the  immortal  Schiller ;  but  in  vain.  Schiller  lies  in  the  Dead- 
house^  the  common  receptacle  of  the  many  and  the  undistin- 
gtdahed,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Alten  Kirchof — the  Pire  La 
Chaise  otWeimtLT,  without  a  monument !  Even  my  humble 
guide,  who,  like  most  Germans,  seemed  to  speak  with  enthu- 
siasm of  that  extraordinary  genius,  and  who  had  often 
seen  him  in  his  glory  at  Weimar,  pointed  with  indignation 
through  'die  grated  door,  which  closes  the  world  for  ever 
over  hundreds  of  departed  lying  in  one  common  grave,  to 
the  place  where  resty  unhonoured,  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  German  Shakspeare.  This  intelligent  servant  seemed 
to  derive  satisfaction  from  a  repetition  of  the  particulars  of 
the  poet's  death.  Schiller  died  when  little  more  than  forty- 
five  years  old ;  and  his  body  was  accompanied  to  the  place 
I  have  been  describing,  at  midnight,  by  the  burghers  of 
the  city,  and  a  great  concourse  of  students  and  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes.  The  sensation  produced  by  his  death 
was  profound  and  general.  The  public  places  of  amuse- 
ment were  closed,  and  all  hastened  to  testify  how  keenly 
they  felt  the  loss  of  their  favourite  poet.     He  is  reported 
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to  have  died  in  consequence  of  extensive  disorganization  of 
the  lungs,  and  frura  that  species  of  disease  of  the  henit, 
which  has  been  termed  hi/perlrophia,  or  excessive  growth 
and  bulkiness  of  its  walls:  sudi  being  the  principal 
facts  obtained  on  examination.  He  left  a  widow,  two  sons, 
and  two  daughteis;  some  of  whom  are  still  living  in  the 
house,  in  which  the  poet  died,  called  now  Schiller's  House, 
situated  on  the  Esplanade,  and  here  represented  in  &  sketch 
taken  on  tlu'  siiDt. 


■hiller's  House. 


A.mong  the  many  luxuries  which  a  traveller  may  freely 
command  at  any  time — a  tnb/e  d'bole  is  certainly  not  the 
most  desirable.  Yet  on  some  few  occasions,  either  from 
necessity  or  whim,  such  an  establishment  may  prove  no 
despicable  addition  to  our  comforts  as  well  as  to  our  means 
of  obtaining  information.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
latter  consideration,  that  I  determined  on  joining  one  day 
the  first  and  most  frequented  table  iTIidle,  kept  in  Weimar, 
at  which,  as  I  had  previously  been  told,  I  should  be  sure 
of  meeting  with   a  select   number  of  highly  respectable 
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people,  who,  having  no  regular  household  establishment, 
usually  frequent  these  convenient  places.  Alas!  things 
seldom  prove  in  reality  so  fair  as  in  description.  I  learned, 
on  taking  my  place  at  the  convivial  board,  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  with  no  fewer  than  three  Barons,  Privy 
Councillors,  superior  emploj/is  in  the  Government,  and  some 
military  officers.  My  informant,  who  presided  at  the  table, 
and  who  was  master  of  the  inn,  introduced  me  to  those  who 
sat  nearest.  I  first  addressed  one,  then  another,  and  at 
last  a  third,  with  the  usual  introductory  observations  of 
strangers  willing  to  enter  into  conversation ;  but  to  no  effect. 
Either  my  Crerman  was  unintelligible,  or  my  French  too 
much  for  them ;  for  I  tried  both  languages.  The  replies 
were. monosyllabic  and  discouraging,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
£Edl-liaok  into  my  character  of  silent  observer.  As  the  dinner 
proceeded,  and  the  conversation,  with  one  exception,  became 
general,  a  boisterous  band  of  bugles  and  clarionets,  enough 
to  startle  the  whole  Thuringian  forest,  was  admitted  into 
the  room ;  and  the  astounding  noise  they  made  rendered 
the  voices  of  our  guests  louder  and  louder  still,  until  it 
became,  at  last,  animated  to  the  highest  degree,  though  no 
Bhenish  wine,  but  only  a  single  tumbler  of  cold  punch  had 
been  set  before  them.  Brandishing  of  knives  and  forks  in 
the  air,  as  the  interlocutors  studied  to  enforce  by  gesticula- 
tion their  narratives  and  propositions ;  picking  of  teeth  with 
the  point  of  the  knife  or  a  pin  during  the  short  pauses  of 
affected  attention  to  the  adversary's  reply ;  spitting  across 
the  room  and  at  some  distance  on  some  unlucky  piece  of 
furniture ;  despoiling  every  plate  of  the  last  drop  of  the 
savory  sauce,  with  a  morsel  of  bread  held  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  ;  these  formed  some  of  the  episodes  to  the  more 
general  occupation  of  eating,  enacted  by  these  sprigs  of  no- 
bility and  untravelled  fashionables.  Their  shirt-pins,  bear- 
ing stones  of  the  diameter  of  a  rixthaler,  cornelian  watch-keys 
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like  the  pans  of  scales,  profusion  of  massive  rings  on  every 
phalanx,  coarse  linen,  hair  uncombed,  and  nails  terminated 
by  a  sable  crescent,  bespoke  them  members  of  that  privileged 
class,  which  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany, 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  admit,  do  not  always  combine 
the  Ch eater iieidian  manners  and  neatness  of  person  with  their 
other  excellent  qualities  of  the  heart  and  head,  but  whose 
peculiarities  never  strike  the  uninitiated  so  forcibly  as  at 
table.  To  all  such,  I  would  recommend  as  part  of  their 
education,  a  "  season  in  London"  spent  in  the  free  inter- 
course with  the  best  classes  of  society.  I  have  frequently 
had  occB^on  to  witness  the  marvellous  metamorphosis 
which  such  an  experiment  has  produced  in  many  German 
and  Italian  noblemen  who  visit  England  with  the  benefit 
of  excellent  introductions.  One  hardly  recognizes  them 
again  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  so  thoroughly  changed 
are  their  manners  and  general  appearance,  by  the  result  of 
example.  The  effects  of  such  a  change  remain  with  them 
through  life  ;  and  although  on  their  return  home  they  may 
for  a  time  be  considered  as  singular,  the  superiority  of 
tiieir  address  and  the  neatness  of  their  persons  readily  and 
advantageously  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen. 

Our  dinner  began  with  Polage  au  riz,  of  which  deep , 
basinsfut  with  grated  cheese  were  speedily  swallowed.  To 
this,  succeeded  in  single  and  orderly  succession,  plain  boiled 
beef  with  sour  mustard  and  a  profusion  of  fermented  red 
cabbage;  boiled  carp,  with  its  silvery  scaler  in  all  their 
briUiancy  upon  lis  back;  large  balls  of  a  substance  re-' 
Bembling  hasty  pudding,  light  and  savory,  swimming  in  a 
bowl  of  melted  butter  resembling  castor  oil,  and  eaten  most 
voraciously  by  all  present,  with  the  addition  of  a  sweet 
compote  de  pammes.  ChevreuU  pique  au  lard  was  next  in- 
troduced ;  followed  by  some  sort  of  fried  fish.     At  last  a 
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boiled  capon  made  its  appearance,  to  which  I,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  motionless  as  well  as  a  silent  spectator,  com- 
mended myself  for  a  dinner ;  and  while  thus  engaged  I 
observed  that  fried  parsley  roots,  hot  and  hissing  from 
the  pan,  were  received  on  the  table  with  the  approving 
exclamation :  ^^  Das  ist  ganz  vortrefflich !"  This  comedy 
had  now  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  I  began  to  repent 
of  my  experiment.  At  last  Dutch  cheese,  pears,  and 
spunge  biscuits,  were  laid  on  the  greasy  table-cloth  ;  coffee 
and  liqueur  were  presented  to  some  and  not  to  others^  and 
the  "  convivii  turbulenti,"  after  having  rolled  up  their 
weekly  Qapkin,  and  confined  it  within  a  ring  of  red  lea- 
ther, paid  their  moderate  reckoning  of  half  a  rixthaler, 
(eighteenpence  !)  and  departed,  one  after  the  other,  in  all 
the  swaggering  complacency  which  a  full  stomach  is  apt  to 
inspire. 

Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  retired  to  my  room,  these 
gentlemen'^s  digestive  organs  cannot  be  of  that  class,  for 
which  Abemethy  and  Wilson-Philip,  and  Paris  and  John- 
SOD  have  written  their  legislative  codes  of  dietetics.  Even 
within  the  singular,  yet  felicitous  divergences  which  exist 
among  those  learned  contemporaries,  (each  preaching  an 
opposite  sermon  from  the  same  text,)  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  find  a  place  for  such  stomachs,  as  I  had  the  leisure 
at  a  full  hour  to  contemplate  at  the  Weimar  table  d'hdie. 
They  seem  to  set  at  nought  all  statutes  and  regulations. 
The  human  caldron  is  daily  loaded  to  the  brim  with  the 
same  ominous  mixture  above  described,  and  which  is  not 
far  different  from  that  condemned  by  the  gay  author  of  the 
treatise  on  diet.  Still  chymificatio9i  and  chilification  go  on 
uninterruptedly.  No  hard  liver,  dyspepsia,  or  morbid  sen- 
nbiUty  are  produced,  as  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain, 
and  the  general  health  proceeds  uninterrupted.  Something 
more,  therefore,  must  needs  exist  in  the  physical  question 
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of  digestion,  which  my  learned  hrcthren  have  not  touched^ 
upon — and  such  is  in  reality  the  fact.     The  formula  whicb  I 
those  authors  have  propounded  for  solving  the  general  pr&i  I 
blem  of  digestion  will  not  apply  to,  and  cannot  explain,  the  I 
many  contradictory  phenomena,  which  present  theraselvt 
every  step  in  regard  to  food,  nutrition,  and  disease,  among  the 
several  civihzed  nations  of  Europe.     To  lay  down  general 
rules  for  dietetics — to  predict  or  threaten  the  same  terrific 
catastrophe  to  every  sinning  gourmand — to  explain  by  the 
same  unvaried  cause,  "  indigestion,"  every  maliinna  to  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,  is  absurd,  even  when  such  generalizations  are 
confined  to  a  large  class  of  society  in  this  country,  without  | 
wandering  abroad.     One  can  no  more  find  two  stomachs  I 
than  two  noses  alike.     The  whole  secret  lies  in  learning   ' 
how  the  stomach   of  our  patient  has  been  educated,  and 
according  to  that  education  to  deal  with  it.     This  involves 
an  individuality  in  the  attention  to  be  given  to  cases  of 
"  stomach  complaints."  which  physiciatis  would  find  too  I 
troublesome  ;  yet    without    it  justice   cannot    be    done   to 
the  patients.      It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  of  classing  kur 
man  stomachs,  and  rn'(7(:ei/ stomachs ;  stomachs  of  drunk- 
ards and  stomachs  of  abstemious  people ;   stomachs  of  alder- 
men,  and  stomachs  of  Pythagoreans ;  stomachs  of  literary  ■ 
men, lawyers, physicians,  and  parsons,  and  stomachsof  young  1 
collegians,  sportsmen,  and  dandies,  under  one  and  the  samfe  f 
denomination  and  rule.     £ach  has  had  its  physical  edu-  I 
cation  as  peculiarly  different  from  that  of  the  rest,  as  that  ' 
which  the  possessor  has  received  in  the  nursery  or  at  college; 
and  each  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly,    A  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  occasion  to  see  a  physician  write  several  direc- 
tions for  invalids  labouring  under  what  are  called  "sto- 
mach complaints,"  wondered  that  he  did  not  give  a  printed 
circular  to  each,  in  imitation  of  a  great  authority  who  had 
always  the  same  printed  page  to  refer  to,  and  thus  save 
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himself  trouble.  Had  be  followed  sucb  a  plan,  he  would 
have  done  his  patients  injustice;  for,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  am  confident  he  never  met  with  two 
stomachs  alike ! 

There  is  an  establishment  in  Weimar  which  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  to  that  city  a  degree  of  impor- 
tance among  the  literary  towns  of  Germany.  This  is  the 
Landes  Industrie-Comptoir^  which  for  the  rapidity  and 
extent  of  its  contributions  towards  increasing  the  printed 
and  engraved  works  of  science  and  literature,  might  be 
compared  to  a  steam  engine  daily  at  work  on  those  objects. 
The  establishment  consists  of  three  distinct  departments, 
each  of  which  is  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  that  would  eclipse 
our  most  enterprising  publishers.  In  the  first  of  these 
there  are  a  number  of  quick  and  clever  linguists,  who  are 
daily  engaged  in  translating,  either  entirely  or  in  part, 
whatever  foreign  book  is  likely  to  be  read  in  Germany ; 
and  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  this  office  is  per- 
formed, that  frequently  the  translation  of  a  book  pub- 
lished in  London  at  the  beginning  of  one  month  is  in  full 
circulation  by  the  end  of  the  same  month  throughout 
Saxony,  and  the  Independent  States  of  Germany,  from 
the  press  of  the  Industrie-Comptoir,  To  this  department 
belong  also  all  reprints  of  the  most  popular  English  and 
French  works,  as  well  as  the  compilation  of  original  works, 
more  particularly  of  those  on  science.  The  works  on  sta- 
tistics, which  raised  Dr.  Hassel's  name  so  high  in  Europe, 
were  mostly  composed  in  this  department,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  presides.  This  gentleman  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 
cleverest  statistical  writer  now  existing,  the  most  inge- 
nious in  devising  methodical  arrangements  for  classing 
the  many  subjects  which  that  science  embraces ;  and  the 
most  industrious  in  collecting  facts,  data,  and  all  kinds 
of  requisite   information.       His    genealogical,    historical. 


Eosbnl  llBiii  \.  ^  wWifc  Cwv  ranlKn  Imn 
appeared,  as  a  «wi  rf  ibk  bmb,  s  a  nost  lur- 
pradncbv.     TW  a^riicr  cf  fisii  calkc1«d  in 

Ibbc  k  radj^  r"^"*"      ^-  Wail  rrstles  in 

.  giotxs  ecKKtrvcted,  and  cv^fjer,   as  well  as  litfao- 
:  BB^raTu^  aa6e   aad   priitud.  to  iQnstrate  the 

Etg  the  Duraber  at  fxrsons  nnploTMl  ia  drawii^, 

rgiol  pUits,  for  a  periodical  wori  or  cocDpiladoD 

ludrd  ibe  principal  essays  aod  memoirs  of  the  mo^t 
[td  ac«iucheurs.      The  bnoch  of  geography  in  this 
neoi   is   confided   lo   a  very   able    and    experienced 
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of  the  happiest  results,  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Bertuch,- 
learned,  able,  and  spirited  individual,  who  under  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  the  Grand-Duke,  embarked  his  whole 
fortune  in  a  scheme,  which  had  for  its  object  the  quick 
difiPusion  of  knowledge,  by  affording  to  the  Germans  the 
best  and  readiest  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  foreign  nations.  Mr.  Bertuch  was  himself  an 
author  of  no  inconsiderable  merit;  and  to  him  also  are 
the  schemes  due  of  some  of  the  most  instructive,  pleasing, 
and  valuable  periodical  publications,  on  the  subject  of 
general  and  elementary  education,  travels,  astronomy,  and 
other  heads  of  general  reading. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Bertuch  is  Dr.  Froriep,  his  re- 
lation by  marriage.  This  gentleman,  who  had  already 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  Professor  in  some  of 
the  principal  Universities  of  Germany,  was  summoned 
to  take  charge  of  this  vast  establishment  at  the  death 
of  his  relative.  He  entered  upon  it  with  a  spirit  and 
activity  which  have  raised  still  higher  the  celebrity  of 
the  Institution.  By  his  judicious  arrangements  he  is 
enabled  to  collect  information  from  every  part  of  civi- 
lized Europe  and  America,  an  epitome  of  which  he  com- 
municates to  the  learned  world  in  a  sort  of  Gazette  pub- 
lished at  irregular  intervals,  intitled,  **  Notizen  aus  dem 
G^biete  der  Natur-und  Heilkund,"  or  the  Natural  History 
and  Medical  Intelligencer,  which  has  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation in  Germany.  Dr  Froriep  is  an  excellent  ana- 
tomist and  obstetrical  practitioner,  on  both  which  subjects 
he  has  written  very  creditable  works,  particularly  his  Ma- 
nual of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Midwifery,  the  eighth 
edition  of  which  was  published  last  year.  He  possesses, 
also,  a  very  choice  and  neat  collection  of  preparations 
connected  with  that  subject  and  with  comparative  ana- 
tomy.    In   this  museum  I  remarked  a  foetus,  ten  weeks 
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1  well-proportioned,  without  the  slightest  iadication 
rd,  or  of  the  usual  mark  of  its  insertion.  I  only 
)f  two  other  examples  of  this  rare  aberration  of 
;  the  one  at  Ghent,  the  other  at  Gottingen.     The 

also  showed  me  a  regular  and  complete  series  of 
us  of  the  negro,  in  all  of  which,  the  peculiarities  of 
e  and  lips,  characterislic  of  the  race,  are  distinctly 
ible,  even  so  early  as  at  the  third  month.  Dr. 
h  has  often  visited  England,  speaks  the  language 
■eat  fluency,  and  entertains  n  high  opinion  of  the 

and  medical  character  of  this  country.  He  re- 
?vcry  periodical  publication  which  appears  in  Eng- 
;  well  as  every  work  of  merit  on  subjects  of  science. 
as  published  ;  and,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  has 
anslated  and  published  with  the  least  pos^blc  de- 
li all  the  necessary  plates  and  illustrations,  produced 
liis  own   roof  and  immediate  inspection.     It  may 

be  imagined  that    the  building  in  whicli  sjich   an 
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dents  in  this  establishment,  and  others  live  in  private 
apartments,  who  attend  the  classes  of  the  academy.  A 
nephew  of  our  present  Prime  Minister  was  among  the  num- 
ber. The  Grand-duke  and  the  several  members  of  the 
Ducal  family  are  very  kind  to  these  young  gentlemen,  and 
frequently  take  notice  of  those  who  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  conduct  and  attainments. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SAXONY. CENTRAL    PRUSSIA. 

Road  to  Leipsig.  —  The  KoBen..— Salt-water  Baths.  —  The  Valley 
of  the  Saale.  —  Singular  coincidence  and  contrast. — Nihil. — 
Monumental  column  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  near  Eckardsherge. 
— College  where  Klopstock  was  educated.  — Naumburg. —  Kotze- 
hue's  drama.  —  Mineral  Spring.  —  Weiss ekfe is.  — Autopsia  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  —  Lutzbn.  —  Prussian  Ohelisk  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  hattle  of  1813. — Gustavus  Adolphus*  Denkmal. — 
Leipzig.  —  General  appearance  of  the  town.  —  Autumnal  Fair.  — 
The  Markt  Platz,  —  Booksellers.  —  Cheap  editions/  and  English 
hooks  reprinted.  —  Print,  Map,  and  Music-sellers.  —  Leipsig 
Alouettes,  —  Inns.  —  University.  —  The  Observatory.  —  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas.  —  The  ''  Feast  of  all  the  Germans.*'  —  Hydrography 
of  the  Town.  —  Poniatowsky.  —  Wittenberg. —  German  beds.— 
Reminiscences  and  Colossal  Statue  of  Luther.  —  His  burial-place 
in  the  Cathedral.  —  Melancthon.  —  Paintings  of  Lucas  Cranach. — 
Luther's  Room  in  the  Augustine  Convent.  —  Autograph  of  Peter 
the  Great.  —  The  Jug  and  the  Album.  —  The  Berlin  Road.  — 
Approach  to  Potzdam.  —  The  Royal  Chateau.  —  The  sword  of  the 
Great  Frederick  and  Napoleon. — The  Palais  Neuf. — Sans-souci.  — 
Magnificent  appearance  of  Potzdam.  —  Palaces  converted  into 
Auherges, — Road  to  Berlin. 

The  road  from  Weimar  to  Leipsig,  though  the  distance 
is  small,  is  quite  as  romantic  as  that  over  which  we  had 
lately  been  travelling ;  and  at  every  turn  memorable  for 
some  great  military  achievement  or  general  action,  many  of 
which  have  been  marked  by  the  fall  of  some  of  the  great 
military  leaders  engaged  in  them,  and  the  total  reverse  of 
fortune  of  others.  The  direction  of  the  road  on  the  new 
chaussie  is,  at  its  beginning,  towards  Jena  ;  but  on  arriving 
at  Umpferstedt,  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  ridge,  it  strikes 
off  to  the  left,  following  the  line  of  the  hills,  gradually 
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ascending  northwards,  as  far  as  Eckardsberge,  pasang  be- 
tween Buttelstedt  and  Apolda,  with  a  distant  view  of 
Domburg  and  Camburg,  on  the  smiling  shores  of  the  Saale. 
The  Ihn,  a  rapid  river  following  the  turns  of  the  many 
green  and  rocky  kuoUs  which  mark  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, crosses  our  path  on  the  height  of  Wirthsh^  and  rapidly 
advancing  between  the  two  lofty  ridges  on  our  right,  joins 
the  clear  streams  of  the  Saale,  a  little  beyond  Auerstadt. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  reports  of  battles  fought 
in  this  part  of  Saxony,  between  the  Prussian  and  French 
armies,  on  two  memorable  occasions,  during  the  late  war, 
these  topographical  details  will  not  prove  uninteresting. 
Every  foot  of  this  ground  has  been  again  and  again  con- 
tested; and  the  defile  of  K5sen,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Saale,  will  be  for  ever  celebrated  in  the  military  annals  of 
1806  and  1813. 

It  is  shortly  after  quitting  Eckardsberge,  and  following 
an  easterly  direction,  that  the  celebrated  defile  just  named 
begins.  Stretching  as  far  as  Naumburg,  and  crossed  be- 
tween Kosen  and  Neukosen,  at  its  highest  elevation  by  the 
Saale,  it  forms  to  the  north  a  lofty  and  gigantic  parapet 
to  the  fertile  and  thickly  peopled  valley  of  that  name. 
In  this  valley  is  Jena,  which  saw  the  blood  of  50,000 
Prussians  redden  the  hurried  stream  in  1806.  From  time 
immemorial  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  others  from  more  distant  parts  of  Germany,  have  been 
in  the  practice  of  visiting  the  salt-water  baths  of  Kosen 
as  a  cure  for  many  external  as  well  as  internal  com- 
plaints. These  baths  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
salt-works  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  close  to  the  banks 
of  the  Saale.  They  consist  of  brine  or  water  impregnated 
with  the  salt,  pumped  up  from  the  wells,  which  are  dug 
at  different  depths  in  a  large  salt  mountain.  The  strength 
of  the  liquid  is  graduated  either  by  boiling  or  by  evapo- 
ration ;  and  some  patients  use  only  the  mother-water,  or 
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that  of  1813.  Singular  and  fatal  coincidence  in  the  life  of 
the  late  Ruler  of  France !  In  October  1806  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  army,  standing  on 
the  spot  which  we  were  now  surveying  with  increasing  in- 
terest as  we  travelled  towards  Naumburg,  had  gathered 
laurels  which  withered  in  the  signal  defeat  sustained  six 
years  afterwards  on  the  same  spot :  and  the  banks  of  the 
Saale,  which  in  1813  yielded  just  ground  enough  to  fix  a 
miserable  bivouac  for  himself  and  his  Quarter-Master-Ge- 
neral Berthier,  had  only  six  years  before  resounded  with 
the  deafening  vives  of  his  Vieille  Garde,  proclaiming  the 
defeat  of  the  Prussian  forces  and  the  death  of  their  heroic 
leader,  the  chivalrous  Duke  of  Brunswick,  which  opened 
the  road  to  the  capital  of  Prussia. 

Napoleon^s  life,  indeed,  was  fertile  in  singular  coinci- 
dences ;  but  these  are  not  to  my  present  purpose.  How 
many  an  hour  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
spent,  must  the  following  anagrammatic  combination  have 

occupied  in  its  construction  ? 

NAPOLEON. 
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CROWNED 

in 
1805. 

and 

in 

PARIS. 

• 

DETHRONED 

in 

18U. 

1 

1 
8 
0 
5 

Total  U 

Deduction 
14 
14 

N I H I L. 

1 

8 
1 

4 

Total  14 

For 
N  apoleone 
1    oachimo 
H  ieronimo 
1    osepho 
L  uigi 

It  is  not  the 

least 

curious  part 

of  this 

By 

P  russia 
A  ustria 
R  ussia 
I   nghilterra 
S  vezia 

anagram  that  it 

will  only  hold 

good 

in  the  native  language 

of  the  great  in- 

dividual. 

i^lMd  if  Eckwdls. 

coccni  M  «  W  wAer  «f  ^  Gnnl-dake  of  Sue- 

T^ES  ■OMomni  %  se«s  to  ■»<«  advantage  on 

1  frvm  EJi^eB  ^^  Edurctsbxf^.  than  io  the  direc- 
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At  Naumburg  we  halted  merely  to  get  fresh  horses, 
notwithstanding  the  temptation  held  out  by  the  landlord, 
of  seeing  the  writing,  in  chalk,  of  John  Frederick  *Me 
Magnanime,^  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  MUbelberg,  and  carried  hither.  This 
writings  it  appears,  is  preserved  with  great  care,  and  forms 
one  of  the  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  town.  I  recollect 
assisting  in  my  younger  days  at  the  representation  of 
one  of  Kotzebue's  showy  melodrames,  of  which  I  was  re- 
minded on  passing  through  Naumburg.  The  plot  of  the 
drama  is  taken  from  the  history  of  the  siege  of  this  town, 
carried  on  in  1432,  during  the  bloody  wars  waged  by  the 
Hussites  against  the  Catholics.  The  inhabitants,  being 
threatened  by  the  General  of  those  fanatics  with  being 
put  to  the  sword,  were  saved,  and  the  enemy  subdued 
and  diverted  from  their  cruel  purpose,  by  the  irresistible 
eloquence  of  all  the  children  in  the  place,  who  in  a  body 
went  to  throw  themselves  at  the  General's  feet,  and 
prayed  for  pardon.  A  procession  takes  place  annually 
in  the  town,  as  I  was  informed,  to  celebrate  this  event 
in  the  annals  of  Naumburg.  The  town  belongs  to  the 
Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  Near  it  is  a  spring  of 
ferruginous  water,  which  is  much  frequented,  and  enjoys 
great  reputation.  From  the  report  of  Dr.  Froriep  of 
Weimar,  I  conclude  that  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  the  wells  at  Tunbridge ;  and,  like  them,  serves  for  the 
double  purpose  of  drinking  and  bathing  in  cases  of  de- 
bility, particularly  of  females, 

Weissenfels,  which  appears  next  on  our  road,  on  the 
summit  of  a  very  steep  hill,  is  a  very  pretty  town,  with  a 
grande  place^  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Saale,  and  the 
remainsjpf  the  old  Ducal  chateau,  in  the  vaults  of  which 
the  genealogical  line  of  the  Saxe- Weissenfels  Ducal  family 
may  be  traced  through  a  series  of  monumental  inscriptions 
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engraved  on  coffins.  But  to  a  travelling  physician.  On 
description  of  the  state  of  the  parts  found  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  body  of  Gustavus,  which  is  recorded  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  tbe  Town  Hall,  is  a  more  interesting  ob- 
ject of  curiosity.  The  bleeding  body  of  the  brave  Swede, 
which  had  been  discovered  under  a  heap  of  the  slain  sol- 
diers of  his  army,  perforated  by  two  balls,  and  an  equal 
number  of  sword-wounds,  after  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  was 
brought  into  this  chamber,  where  the  anatomical  examina- 
tion took  place,  the  particulars  of  which  are  recorded  in  a 
long  inscription.  The  wall  bears  still  the  marks  of  the  blood 
of  Gustavus,  in  spite  of  the  successive  removals  of  part 
of  the  plaster  so  stained,  by  visitors.  The  spot  is  now  ef- 
fectually protected  hy  a  sliding  pannel.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  noticed  in  the  medical  report,  is  the  un- 
usually large  size  of  the  heart,  which  weighed  upwards  of 
ten  pounds,  constituting  the  same  disease  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  describe  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Schiller. 

Liitzen  is  a  mere  village,  the  name  of  which  has  become 
historical  from  tlie  two  celebrated  battles  of  1632  and 
1813.  On  an  eminence,  a  little  to  the  right  of  Liitzen, 
and  close  to  the  small  village  of  Gross-Giirschen,  where  the 
victorious  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia  defeatetl  the  sol- 
diers of  Napoleon,  a  cast-iron  obelisk  has  been  erected, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  in  commemoration  of  that  givat 
fight.  From  this  spot,  the  vast  plains  which  on  every  side 
surround  it,  and  extend  as  far  as  Leipsig,  may  be  sur- 
veyed with  a  lively  interest,  as  the  arena  on  which  so  many 
contests  have  been  decided.  The  guide  pointed  to  the 
humble  monument  raised  on  the  right  of  the  road,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  in  memory  of  the  fall  of  Gustavus,  who, 
having  but  a  few  months  before  routed  the  Imperial  Gene- 
ral Tilly,  before  Leipsig,  was  slain  in  this  place  by  the 
troops  of  Wallenstein,  another  Imperial  commander,  up  to 
that  period  of  better  fortune.    The  death  of  Gustavus,  and 
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the  battle  of  Liitzen,  are  beautifully  described  by  Schiller 
in  his  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war — a  performance 
which  induced  Wieland  to  say,  that  by  his  first  historical 
attempt,  Schiller  had  evinced  a  decided  capability  of  rising 
to  the  level  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon.  Gustavus 
Adolphus'  Denkmalf  as  the  monumental  stone  is  called,  is 
held  in  much  veneration,  and  bears  an  inscription  import- 
ing that  he  fell  fighting  for  religious  liberty.  We  entered 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  a  little  way  beyond  Llitzen,  at  a 
small  place  called  Quesitz,  without  being  in  any  way  inter- 
rupted in  our  course. 

The  imposing  appearance  of  the  town  of  Leipsig 
can  only  be  perceived  as  you  drive  through  its  wide 
and  well-built  streets,  flanked  by  lofty  and  stately  houses, 
which  wear  an  mr  of  comfort  well-suited  to  the  ideas 
entertained  of  that  great  emporium  of  commerce.  The 
approach  to  the  city  is  by  no  means  striking.  The 
dwarf  and  thin  plantations  scattered  in  every  direction 
around  it,  where  ramparts  and  ditches  formerly  stood,  are 
not  calculated  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  vast  sandy 
plains,  partly  cultivated,  through  which  we  had  passed* 
The  exterior  of  many  of  the  houses  is  highly  decorated 
with  fret-work,  in  the  old  German  style ;  while  others  of 
more  modem  structure  bespeak  the  progress  of  taste  and 
luxury  amongst  the  matter-of-fact,  plodding  and  calculating 
people  who  inhabit  them.  Many  parts,  such  as  the  Briihl, 
the  Great  Market,  the  Peter  Strasse,  and,  above  all,  the  Ni- 
cholas  Strasse,  with  the  magnificent  church  erected  to  the 
Saint  of  that  name,  may  stand  a  competition  with  the  finest 
quarters  of  some  of  the  largest  towns  in  Germany.  The  ap- 
pearance  of  these  places,  and  of  the  town  in  general,  receives 
an  additional  interest  from  the  gaiety  and  bustle  which 
attend  the  fair ;  and  as  we  arrived  while  it  was  in  action, 
we  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  Leipsig  in  its  true  element. 

R  2 
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The  centre  of  operations  on  this  important  occasion, 

B  Markt  Platz,  a  view  of  which  I  have  here  introducedjfl 


The  Markt  Platz. 
The  adjoining  streets  are  crowded  with  douhle  and  triple 
rows  of  temporary  sheds,  shops,  stalls,  and  other  contri- 
vances for  the  display  of  the  wares,  manufactures,  and 
merchandize  brought  from  almost  every  comer  of  the  earth. 
These,  however,  serve  only  for  the  retail  trade.  The  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  fair,  to  an  immense  amount,  is  carried 
on  in  the  regular  shops,  many  of  which  are  splendidly  fur- 
nished, and  may  vie  with  those  of  Paris  and  London ;  and 
in  the  houses  of  tho  resident  merchants,  whose  establish- 
ments are  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  who,  though  devoted 
to  money- malting,  possess  polished  manners,  and  are  cour- 
teous and  obliging  towards  strangers.  The  number  of  fo- 
reign merchants  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Leipsig  at 
the  time  of  the  fair,  is  said  to  be  very  little  short  of  a  thou- 
sand, including  those  engaged  in  the  book  trade.     Their_ 
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and  even  England.  It  is  computed  that  the  value  of  busi- 
ness done  at  this  fair,  in  books,  amounts  to  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  titles  of  the  books  are  published  at  full 
length,  and  their  prices  affixed  to  them,  in  a  catalogue 
which  appears  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  This  catalogue, 
howe%'er,  contains  not  only  the  new  books  published  in  the 
course  of  the  six  preceding  months,  but  also  old  works  with 
new  faces,  and  works  which  are  brought  hither  by  foreign 
merchants  in  exchange  for  German  books.  It  is  calculated 
that  about  5000  new  works  are  published  annually  in  Ger- 
many, and  I  was  assured  that  the  average  yearly  number  of 
sheets  printed  Id  this  town,  amounts  to  40,435,000.  As- 
suming the  average  length  and  breadth  of  a  sheet  of 
printing  paper  to  be  21  by  26  inches,  the  number  of  square 
inches  contained  in  it  will  be  546;  consequently,  the  total 
number  of  sheets  printed  annually  in  Leipsig,  contain 
twenty-two  thousand  and  seventy-seven  and  a  half  millions 
of  square  inches  of  paper.  The  side  of  the  square  con- 
twning  such  an  area,  is  148,585  linear  inches,  or  4,127i 
yards,  or  Sj  miles,  and  the  area  is  equal  to  about  5^  square 
miles.  The  quantity  of  paper,  therefore,  printed  annually 
in  Leipsig,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  town 
and  its  environs.  If  we  pursue  this  playful  calculation  a 
Step  farther,  and  supiwse  each  octavo  leaf  put  together 
lengthways,  the  line  formed  would  extend  three  billions, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  millions,  live  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  linear  inches,  or  rather  more  than  53,607 
miles;  being  sufficient  to  go  round  twice  and  one-third  the 
largest  circumference  of  our  globe,  on  which  such  wonders 
are  performed  by  the  printers  of  one  paltry  city  alone!  If 
this  be  not  a  proof  of  the  "  march  of  intellect,"  it  may  at. 
least  be  assumed  as  a  fair  indication  of  its  dimemions.  ^H 

The  mania  for  cheap  and  portable  editions  has  extend- ^H 
cd  to  this  great  emporium.     The  compression  into  one  sin- 
gle volume,  of  some  of  the  largest  works,  has  been  adopted, 
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and  is  carried  on  with  as  much  perseverance  in  Grennany, 
as  it  is  in  England  and  France ;  and  the  fever  of  periodical 
publications  is  raging  and  unquenched.  About  twenty  or 
thirty  new  publications  of  this  description  are  added  at 
every  fair  to  their  already  overgrown  number. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  reprints  of  English 
bodes,  which  are  carried  on  here  very  extensively,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  classics,  particularly 
by  Fleischer.  To  the  latter  gentleman  I  paid  a  visit,  and 
had  some  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  com- 
merce. He  entered  into  business  with  a  capital  of  S0,000 
dollars,  and  has  in  a  few  years  accumulated  an  independent 
fortune.  He  showed  me  his  editions  of  Moore,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  Shakspeare,  each  in  one  or  two  volumes,  but  print- 
ed in  a  way  very  creditable  to  his  house.  The  price  at  which 
these  books  are  sold  is  really  trifling.  Moore  s  poetical 
works,  complete  in  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  containing 
«  Lalla  Rookh,''  "  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,^  **  The 
Fudge  Family,''  eight  numbers  of  **  Irish  Melodies," 
<*  The  Blue  Stocking,"  "  The  Works  of  T.  Little,"  «  The 
Intercepted  Letters,"  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  poems  in- 
numerable, four  numbers  of ''  National  Airs,''  Songs,  sacred 
and  profane,  **  Trifles  Reprinted,"  *'  Rhymes  on  the  Road," 
<*  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Fables,"  are  sold  for  seven  shil- 
lings !  Ernst  Fleischer  has  lately  issued  about  300  different 
works  of  English  reprints.  The  rage  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels  is  unabated.  This  induced  a  few  of  the  booksellers, 
some  time  ago,  to  attempt  a  kind  of  clumsy  hoax  on  their 
German  brethren,  by  giving  as  a  translation  from  a  pretend- 
ed new  work  of  that  highly-gifted  writer  a  novel  in  three 
volumes,  called  Wailadmor,  which  I  found  regularly  an- 
nounced as  such  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Easter  fair  of  1824. 
The  novel  hunters  of  Allemagne  received,  read,  and  highly 
commended  the  spurious  production  of  the  author  of 
Waverley. 
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Two  other  branches  of  the  business  of  the  fair  are  those 
of  print,  map,  and  music- sellers.     Perhaps  in  no  cily  in 
Europe  is  such    a  mass  of  bad  works  in  geography    and 
trash,  under  the  name  of  engravings,  sold,  as  in  Li 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  very  highly- finished  prini 
and  some  really  valuable  maps,  are  offered  in  the  mar) 
at  a  much  more  moderate  price  than  that  at  which  v< 
inferior  productions  of  the  kind  are  sold  in  other  parts 
the   Continent.      Music    is    not    so   reasonable ;    I    should 
almost  be  inclined   to  say   that  it  bears  a  comparatively 
higher  price  than  the  average  value  of  it  in  London.      The 
trade  in  this  latter  article   h  really  prodigious.     It  is  the 
custom  both  with  book  and  music-sellers  to  allow  an  im- 
mediate discount  upon  every  book  or  quantity  of  music 
purchased.     The  allowance  by  the  former  is  fourgroschi 
on  every   dollar,  that  of  the  latter  three  groschen  on  tbl>j 
same  sum.     This  amounts  to  a  sixth  in  the  first,  and  to 
one-eighth  in  the  second  case  of  the  original  price.     Great 
advantage  also  is  derived   from    the  paying  in  gold  Fre- 
dericks, as  they  pass  in  Leipsig  for  three,  four,  and  even 
five  groschen  more  than  in  the  other  States  of  the  Gerrai 
Empire. 

The  thing  may  seem  somewhat  ridiculous,  but  one  ob- 
ject which  attracts  many  people  to  Leipsig  from  distant 
parts  of  Sasony,  is  to  gourmandize,  or  rather  friandizef 
on  Leipsig  larks,  celebrated  for  their  taste  and 
all  over  Germany.  As  we  were  indulging  in  this  indi^j 
genous  luxury,  mine  host  of  the  Hotel  de  Saxe,  where^ 
we  were  sumptuously  lodged,  informed  us,  that  in 
good  year,  nearly  half  a  million  of  tliat  species  of  the 
feathered  tribe  are  sold  at  the  Michaelmas  fair.  A  great 
number  are  prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  and  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 

We  found  the   inns   at    Leipsig  quite  full,   and 
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difficulty  got  «D  apartment.  These  establishmentn  are 
very  large,  and  of  the  first  order.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  neatness  of  most  of  the.  rooms  of  the  f/o/e/  dt  Sate^ 
induding  those  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  cjccupjr 
on  two  different  occasions ;  and  I  may  with  justice  asi^rt 
that  a  stranger,  let  him  come  from  England,  or  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  be  his  notions  of  cfimfr^t 
ever  so  exalted,  will  find  no  reason  to  be  dissatisficfj  or  to 
grumble  at  his  fare  and  entertainment  in  this  wealthy  and 
oommercial  city.  The  principal  inns  have  a  \HirU'f  at 
the  streetnloor,  with  a  cocked  hat  and  a  halljert  liki?  an 
English  sergeant-major. 

On  my  second  visit  to  this  place  in  January  IHjtf),  I 
obtMned  some  information  from  Dr.  IlaHpcr,  a  |»hyhiciaii 
practising  at  Leipsig,  on  the  subject  of  its  IJnivi-r»ity. 
There  are  about  1400  students  who  attend  the  diflerrni 
dassea,  and  their  orderly  behaviour  contrantn  toingiilarly 
with  the  conduct  of  the  students  in  bome  of  thi*  PruiNiian 
Universities.  They  have  indeed  occaHioniilly  iiiaiiiftt»t«d 
symptoms  of  insubordination,  but  never  to  (htt  t*xltinl 
wfaidi  has  been  represented  in  Home  puhlimlioiiM  that 
have  recently  appeared  in  England,  reiiiarkuhlc*  for  c^xag- 
gerating  the  foibles  and  defects  of  foreign  niitiooN.  Thurts 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  specific  building  for  tlm  Uni- 
versity; but  colleges  and  academical  hallN,  in  wliirh  ihti 
lectures  are  given.  The  principal  collegia  aro  llir  hitkim 
ColUgium  and  the  Paulinum.  Tlu*  coUectionH  for  llir 
use  of  the  classes  are  not  numcrouH,  nor  vi*ry  hIiowvi  IuH 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A  rich  collection  of  niini^rnU 
bequeathed  to  the  University  by  a  rich  nicrt'lmnt .  nanirtl 
Lacarriere,  lately  deceased,  will  be  ad(h»<l  to  llio  do|wrt 
ment  of  natural  history  in  that  establishnuMU.  Th<«  voUih* 
tion  in  question  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Kun>|>o.  Dno  of 
the  best  features  of  the  whole  establishment  is  the  oUnioal 
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or  practical  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  attached  to 
which  is  an  hospital  containing  about  two  hundred  beds. 
The  professor  of  clinical  medicine  is  Dr.  Clams,  whose 
practice  is  most  extensive.  This  latter  circumstance  in- 
duced him  to  dechne  an  offer  which  had  been  made  to  him 
by  the  Prussian  GovernmenI,  of  the  chair  of  clinical  me- 
dicine at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Hosper  himself, 
tliough  young,  is  a  distinguished  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  Professor  Castelly*  is  also  attached  ia  that  capa- 
city to  the  establishment.  The  University  of  Leipsig 
enjoyed  at  one  time  a  very  extended  reputation,  and  pro- 
duced men  of  great  eminence,  particularly  in  theology,  phi- 
losophy, and  history.  This  reputation,  although  perhaps 
more  confined  to  Germany  at  present,  is  still  maintained 
in  full  vigour  by  Professor  Klug,  the  very  eminent  lecturer 
on  philosophy,  and  by  the  erudite  and  indefatigable  editors 
of  the  Greek  classics,  well  known  to  English  scholars.  Pro- 
fessors Hermann  and  Sehefer.  The  former  has  the  cha- 
racter of  being  one  of  the  best  Greek  philologists  in  Ger- 
many. Several  very  able  physicians,  too,  have  been  formed 
at  this  school.  But  in  point  of  medical  science,  the  L.cip- 
sig  University  is  not,  now,  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  in 
former  times. 

In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  town,  on  the  right  side  of 
Peter's-gate  going  out,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
fortifications  of  Leipsig,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Pleisenburg,  and  still  called  the  Castle.  They  form  a  trian- 
gular/H««(e,  with  an  outwork  at  the  extreme  point  of  two 
converging  bastions.  On  this  point  is  erected  the  Sttriiaiarte 
or  Observatory,  in  the  form  of  a  round  tower,  of  great 
elevation,  but  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  shock  of 
passing  carts,  waggons,  and  carriages,  without  vibration. 


'  This  geotlemaa  has  done  r 
m  my  work  on  Vrasac  arid. 


;  the  honour  to  translate  into  G^  J 
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On  the  top  of  the  tower  is  a  circular  apartment  which  is 
of  smaller  circumference,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  space  before 
it  railed  all  round.  The  view  from  this  balcony  is  exten- 
sive, but  the  country  around  uninteresting.  The  students 
of  the  University,  who  attend  the  lectures  on  Astronomy, 
have  here  the  advantage  of  receiving  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  instruction.  I  recollect  hearing  Monsieur 
Arago,  the  distinguished  Astronomer  Hoyal  in  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Paris,  state,  in  the  course  of  his  very  eloquent 
lectures,  that  more  of  astronomy  was  learned  in  one  hour 
spent  in  the  telescope -chamber  on  a  clear  starry  night, 
than  in  the  course  of  a  whole  series  of  lectures  on  the 
nature,  elements,  position,  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  Pro- 
essor  of  Astronomy  at  Leipsig. 

The  spirited  merchants  of  this  city  have  shown  that 
they,  too,  can  cherish  a  taste  and  becoming  admiration  for 
modern  architecture,  by  erecting,  at  their  own  expense, 
the  noble  and  magnificent  structure  of  St.  Nicholas.  This 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Lutheran  service,  has  an  im- 
posing character  in  its  interior.  A  number  of  lofty  co- 
lumns, of  more  than  ordinary  size,  spring  from  the  floor  to 
the  very  roof,  which  they  support,  dividing  the  centre 
from  the  side  aisles.  I  know  of  no  other  church,  built  in 
the  square  form,  with  a  flat  ornamented  roof,  and  deco- 
•nted  with  handsome  pillars,  like  this  of  St.  Nicholas, 
;cept  the  Jesuits' church  at  Mantua:  but  in  both,  the 
feet  is  purely  architectural;  and,  being  unsuited  to  our 
habits,  is  unattended  with  any  religious  awe.  The  paint- 
ings in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  are  feeble  productions 
of  the  modern  Historical  School  of  Germany. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  great 
mercantile  city  are  at  all  insensible  to  the  beauties  and 
pleasure  of  music,  scenic   representation,  or  the  works  of 
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imagination,  which  they  are  so  busy  in  printing,  and  so  '* 
instru mental  in  circulating  through  Europe.  When  the 
play  of  the  "  JangJ'rau  Von  Orleans,"  or,  '"  The  Maid  of 
Orleans,"  was  first  performed  at  Leipsig,  a  general  shout 
arose  as  tlie  curtain  dropped  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
act,  and  a  perpetual  exclamation  of  ''Es  lobe  Friedrich 
Schiller,"  accompanied  the  sound  of  music  When  the 
piece  was  concluded,  the  audience  crowded  round  the  door 
through  which  Schiller  was  expected  to  pass;  and  on  his 
appearance,  the  admiring  spectators  uncovering  themselves, 
made  a  passage  for  him  ;  and,  holding  up  their  children 
that  they  too  might  behold  the  great  poet,  exclaimed».K 
"  £r  Ut  Ai>"— That  is  he.  M 

We  were  at  Leipsig  ten  days  too  soon  to  witness  tlfpl 
anniversary  of  the  V'ulcherscklacht,  or  battle  of  ihe  people, 
BM  the  famous  battle  of  Leipsig  of  1  SIS  is  called  in  this  part 
of  Saxony.  The  f^te  kept  to  celebrate  that  annJversarv, 
takes  place  every  year  on  the  I8th  of  October,  and  is  em- 
phatically styled  the  "  Allen  Deutschen  Fest."  Some  of 
the  streets  of  Leipsig  bear  suflicieni  evidence  of  that  great 
struggle,  which  scarcely  requires  any  other  memento. 
Cannon  balls  are  embedded  in  the  walls  of  many  of  the 
houses ;  and  the  perforated  dours  and  shutters  in  some  of 
the  lower  stories,  show  how  closely  the  enemy  had  been 
pursued  through  the  very  intricacies  of  the  town  by  the 
triumphant  armies  of  the  Coalition.  Those  armies  defiled 
afterwards  in  excellent  order,  as  on  a  parade-day,  on  the 
great  Markt  Pialx,  in  which  the  fair  is  held,  and  a  view  of 
which  1  have  given ;  and  the  distinguished  officer  whom  I 
was  accompanying  on  the  present  occasion,  and  with  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  on  the  same  spot,  was  one  , 
among  the  victorious  generals  who  presented  themselves  a 
that  memorable  day  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  allied  Sovi 
reigns,  and  the  deafening  applauses  of  the  multitude.     Thj 
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King  1^  Saxony  surveyed,  from  one  of  the  casements  of  the 
large  building  on  the  right  of  our  sketch,  with  feelings  not 
easily  described,  the  glorious  scene  before  him. 

Leipsig  is  surrounded  by  very  extensive  gardens  and 
orchards  on  all  sides,  and  has,  on  the  north  and  west,  a 
triple  and  natural  barrier  of  water  formed  by  the  Parde, 
the  Pleisse,  and  the  Elster  rivers.  These  intersect  each 
other  in  a  variety  of  ways,  forming  a  complicated  system 
of  water-courses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  The 
intermediate  ground  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  fields,  joined 
by  canals,  which  serve  for  various  purpoais  of  manufacture. 

It  is  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  theie  natural  as  well  as 

p., 

artificial  water-ways,  which  thus  bar  th'%  progress  of  an 
army  marching,  from  east  to  west,  through  Leipsig,  that 
the  discomfited  regiments  of  Napoleon,  at  the  memorable 
"  battle  of  the  people,"  had  to  retreat  for  safety.     The 
close  pursuit  of  the  allied  forces  rendered  the  retreat  ar- 
duous and  full  of  danger ;  nor  would  it  have  been  effected 
but  for  the  self-devotion  of  a  leader  whose  name  was  made 
illustrious  on  that  fatal  day.      Poniatowsky,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals whose  troops  formed  part  of  the  army  of  reserve 
at  that  great  battle,  observing  the  tumultuous  and  dis- 
orderly retreat  of  the  French  soldiers  whom  the  Swedes 
were  warmly  pursuing,  fronted  the  latter  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  order  to  allow  the  troops  of  Napoleon  to  defile 
over  the  only  remaining  bridge  across  the  Elster,  intending 
afterwards  to  follow.    When,  however,  it  came  to  his  turn, 
after  performing  so  important  a  service,  to  cross  the  river, 
and  seek  safe  ground  beyond  it,  the  bridge  had  disappeared. 
An  order  of  the  very  man,  whose  last  resources  Ponia- 
towsky had  saved,  had  cut  off  this  last  line  of  escape.    The 
light  troops  of  the  allies,  in  the  mean  while,  and  *^  a  cloud^ 
of  Cossacks,  were  closely  pursuing  the  brave  Pole.     Those 
of  his  officers  who  were  nearest  to  him  had  already  fallen 
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e  unerring  aim   of  the  militia  of  the  Don,     Po- 
y,  galloping   along    the  banks  of    the  Ehter  in 
f  a  passage,  hunted  by   that   militia,   penetrated 
garden  of  Mr.  Reichenbach,  and  where  the  stream, 
lut  deep,  seemed  to  afford  a  chance  of  escape,  he 
s  horse,  already  wounded,  to  leap  on  the  lofty 
bank,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,    sunk  and  pe- 
We   contemplated   with   melancholy  interest   the 
anumental    stone,    bearing     a    Latin    inscHption 
ve  of  the  event,  which  was  raised  on  the  spot  by 
sh    soldiers   to    the  memory   of    their  chivalrous 
A  monument  of  more  pretension  to  style  and  de- 
been  erected  in  another  part  of  the  garden  by 
lish  gentlemen   in    the  name  of  the  PoHsb  army. 
placed  on  a  cubic  altar,  standing  on  a  platform 
mn  two  steps,  and  shaded  by  two  weeping  willows, 
s    Poniatowsky's  fate  ; — "  L'armee  Polonaise  au 
loseph    Poniatowsky.     N(-    le  VI  de  Mars   1761. 
cham^^MtaillH^^^obr^lSl^^Th^TO 
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posts,  or  about  fifty  miles  on  a  perfect  plain,  bounded  only 
by  the  hori/on,  and  the  surface  of  which  was  parched  up, 
no  rain  having  fallen  for  two  months  since  the  harvest. 
This  we  understood  had  proved  most  abundant. 

At  a  small  place  called  Hayn,  not  quite  half  way  to 
Delitzsch,  the  first  halting-place,  we  entered  Prussia;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  this  {xiwer  to  say  that  the  police 
regulations  of  tlie  Government  are  as  little  troublesome  to 
the  traveller  as  they  can  well  be.  The  only  formality 
which  I  noticed  on  this  occasion  was  the  approach  of  a 
gendarme  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  who  rode  up  and  in 
the  most  civil  manner  imaginable  asked  the  Count's  courier 
for  the  names  of  the  party,  and  was  instantly  out  of  sight. 

After  our  tedious  drive  of  nine  hours,  and  crossing  two 
branches  of  the  Elbe,  we  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  snugly 
and  comfortably  lodged  at  the  Raisin  at  Wittemberg.  It 
is  not  only  in  respect  to  their  cuisine,  table  iT/idtet, 
and  domestic  comforts,  that  the  Germans  differ  from  other 
nations  in  matters  of  living,  but  in  the  sliape  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  beds  also.  As  this  was  the  first  place  in 
which  I  observed,  what  subsequent  experience  tauglit  me 
to  look  upon  as  general,  the  peculiarities  of  a  genuine 
German  bed,  I  took  amore  special  noticeof  them.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  jierson  can  sleep  at  all  jn 
what  may  he  called  a  bachelor's  bed  in  Germany.  We 
are  to  figure  to  ourselves  a  deep  wooden  cradle  (which,  in 
the  present  instance,  was  made  of  highly  polished  maho- 
gany,) about  five  feet  four  inches  long,  and  just  three  feet 
wide,  containing  a  hard,  thick  mattress  at  the  bottom,  rest- 
ing on  a  number  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  and  a  full  feather 
bed  at  the  top,  covered  with  the  sheets,  over  which  is  laid, 
as  the  only  cover,  a  puffy  silk  bag,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  crib,  stuffed  with  the  lightest  down,  and  weighing  con- 
sequently a  mere  nothing.     Two  square  pillows,  both  filled 
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Mixn,  Md  •  Mm  bcdon  «f  ifae  ^um  A*p^  in- 
to  niM- dw  ionBer,  an  *•  ■nagrd  M  So  gm  dmi 
rafale  iftiitttif       Tl>»,  friM  tkfir  |;mt  fiie, 

u]aUf^h^ctA^la>gAct  the  b«l,»rf«.t 
ht  in  it.  i«  ooi  of  the  <tts«stioo.  A  Urge  propor- 
lli«  mueries  of  faamaa  life  we  mllv  so  many 
1,  cumpanrtl  to  the  misery  eodared  in  such  a 
f  you  attempt  to  stnrtch  tout  legs,  the  solid  foot- 
eminds  }'i>u  to  keep  jour  knees  beot ;  if  you  lurn 

ridp,  again  the  poor  koees.  are  the  sufferer*,  for  you 
;  of  knocking  them  violently  against  the  rideboards. 
iiher  bed  heats  your  loius — the  down  bag  heats  your 
the  feather  pillows  heat  your  shoulders— and  by  the 
u  art-  worked  up  into  a  fever,  perspiration  flowing 
try  i»ore,  and  drowsiness  at  last  overpowering  you 
fit,  at  an  unlucky  turn,  the  flimsy  and  untucked  hag 
/U'kU  you  were  buried  ;  and  a  chattering  shiver  of 
lu  Hwukens  you  to  the  full  consciousness  of  bruised 
■re  boms,  broken  back,  and  stitf  neck,  with  parched 
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I  recommend  every  traveller  to  do  the  same-  The  ope- 
rations for  this  purpose  are  brief.  I  first  deniolislietl  three 
of  the  wooden  sides  of  the  bed  ;  tossed  the  down  bag,  the 
bolster,  and  one  of  the  pillows,  into  a  comer  of  the  room  ; 
reversed  the  order  la  which  the  mattress  and  feather-bed 
were  arranged ;  laid  over  the  former  my  ample  leather 
sheets,  to  one  side  of  each  of  which  was  fastened  a  flanoel, 
and  a  calico  sheet;  tucked  the  wide  pillow  double  into 
a  pillow-case  of  my  own  of  moderate  dimensions;  and,  if  the 
weather  was  cold,  spread  a  wide  military  cloak  over  the 
whole  structure,  and  put  myself  into  a  real  bed. 

Wittenberg  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Lutherans.  Insig- 
nificant as  a  town,  unimportant  as  a  fortress,  and  not  very 
celebrated  as  an  university,  Wittenberg  has  nevertheless 
ranked  with  the  most  celebrated  towns  in  the  annals  of  the 
history  of  religion.  An  humble  and  unknown  individual, 
whose  career  began  in  this  secluded  part  of  Germany,  and 
whose  early  prospects  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  raise 
high  expectation,  accomplished,  in  this  place,  the  memo- 
rable separation  of  the  Protestant  world  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Luther,  in  Wittenberg,  clad  in  a  monk's  cas- 
sock and  arnied  only  with  the  sacred  volume,  which  his 
duty  and  inclination  called  him  to  expound  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair,  sue- 
ceeded  better  in  his  zealous  endeavours  to  unmask  the  pon- 
tifical errors  of  his  time,  than  the  chief  of  the  Hussites,  or 
Apostle  of  Cracow,  one  hundred  years  before,  who,  armed 
as  a  soldier,  and  at  the  head  of  armies,  had  waged  bloody 
wars  against  the  followers  of  Rome.  It  was  during  the 
period  of  the  revival  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts, 
that  Luther  appeared.  As  if  to  place  within  his  reach  the 
powerful  means  of  rapidly  spreading  his  principles  of 
reformation,  the  art  of  printing  had  been  discovered  by  a 
countryman  of  his,  Guttemberg,  a  few  years  before ;  and 
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to  tislancc,  for  ought  we  know,  for  the  world's  sake,  i 
effect    of  two  such    events,   the    Inquisition   was  6rst    i 
lablished  in  Spain  in  the  very  year  of  his  birth,  A.D.  141 
Here  in  this  town,  and  in  the  square  before  us,  was  t 
celebrated  Bull  for  the  sale  of  Indulgences  committed  t 
the  flames,  and  thus  ilie  first  blow  struck  at  the  Papal  t 
thority.     Then  it  was,  that  the  name  of  Wittenberg,  which 
had  until  that  day  lain  in  comparative  obscurity,  blazed 
forth  with  a  light  that  shone  over  almost  every  country  ia 
Europe.     Such  were  the  Teminiscences  of  times  gone  byj 
and  of  the  effects  they  left,  which  crowded  on  my  min 
as  our  travelling  party  was  pacing  the  small  square, 
which  stands  the  colossal  statue  in  bronze  of  Martin  Luthet^fl 
the  Augustinian  monk  and  Professor  of  Wittenberg  ! 

This  statue  was  erected  in  the  year  1821,  and  is 
work  of  J.  Gottfried  Schadow,  Director  of  the  Roy>( 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin;  an  artist,  to  judge  by  this  | 
performance,  of  very  superior  merit.  It  represents,  in 
colossal  proportions,  the  full-length  figure  of  Luther,  sup- 
porting on  his  left  hand  the  book  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  kept  oi>en  by  the  right  hand  gracefully  resting 
on  the  left  page,  pointing  to  a  passage  in  the  Scripture- 
The  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  stands,  is  formed  of  one 
solid  block  of  red  polished  granite,  twenty  feet  high,  ten 
feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep,  which  is  supposed  to  weigh 
650,000  jtounds,  and  rests  on  three  stops.  On  each  of  its 
sides,  there  is  a  central  talilet,  bearing  a  German  inscrip- 
tion,-the  principal  of  which  runs  thus; — 


"  Ists  Gottea  <rerk,  so  wirds  bestehii, 
Ists  Measchens  werfc,  wirda  untergehn 


^rk,  it  ii 


the  import  of  which  is,  that  if  it  be  God's 
perishable ;  if  that  of  man,  it  will  fall. 

Over  the  figure  of  the  Reformer  is  a  very  handsome, 
light  canopy,  in  a  Gothic  style,  supported  by  four  corner 
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pillars,  and  surmounted  by  eight  fillagree- pointed  pin- 
nacles ;  between  which  rises  the  point  of  the  acute  Gothic 
arch,  highly  ornamented,  seen  on  each  of  the  four  aides  of 
the  monument.  This  canopy  is  beautifully  cast  in  iron, 
white  the  statue  itself,  as  I  before  staled,  is  of  bronze, 
and  weighs  7,500  pounds.  Luther  is  represented,  not 
as  an  Augustinian  monk,  but  in  the  tiuwing  and  simple 
drapery  and  white  sleeves  of  the  reformed  clergy.  There 
is  much  dignity  in  the  position  of  the  figure,  and  the  coun- 
tenance has  been  cast  in  a  nobler  mould  than  the  por- 
traits of  Luther,  by  contemporary  painters,  represent  hini 
to  have  had.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  a  most  creditable 
piece  of  workmanship,  and  does  honour  to  the  present  state 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Prussia. 

Luther  was  buried  in  the  Schlosskirchc  which  is  also 
the  cathedral.  A  brass  plate  in  the  pavenientof  the  church, 
marks  the  site  in  which  his  remains  are  deposited.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription : — 

Martini  -  Lutheri  ■  S  ■  Dieolo- 

giiB  •  D  ■  Corpus  ■  H '  L  ■  8  ■  E  ■  qui 

An  ■  Chrisli    M  '^XLVI  ■"XH  ■ 

Cal  ■  Martii  •     Eyslehii  -  in  ■  I'a- 

TrinS-MOCVAim'LXlir- 

M-  H-  D  "X- 

In  the  same  church  is  deposited  the  body  of  Luther's 
friend  and  companion,  a  far  more  accomplished  and  amia- 
ble character  than  the  Reformer,  a  deei>  and  erudite  scho- 
lar, and  professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, I  mean  Schwarlserdt,  or  as  he  was  afterwards  called, 
Melancthon.  His  tomb  also  is  marked  with  a  suitable 
inscription.  Melancthon  survived  his  friend  some  years, 
and  being  thus  deprived  of  his  example  and  counsels, 
wavered  in  his  opinions  on  religious  tenets  so  often,  that 
he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  German  Proieus.     The 
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of  MelancthoD  was  dwar6sh,  uid  his  countenancG 
vourpd  by  nature,  that  he  could  never  show  him- 
lublic  without  being  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
Yet  such  were  the  brilliauc)-  of  his  wit,  his  elo- 
and  fluency  of  diction,  that  his  lectures  attracted 
ime  upwards  of  2,500  auditors.     All  the  portraits 
d  in  Saxony  and  Prussia  of  this  theologian,  bear  a 
rcL-ord  of  the  description  given  by  contemporaries 
personal   appearance.     His  pale,  hollowed,  ascetic 
lance  contrasts  singularly  with  the  well-nouriahed 
ty  of  that  of  his  friend  the  Reformer. 
?mento  to  Lucas  Cranach,  the  painter,  the  contem- 
and    friend  of  Luther,   which   we  observed  in  the 
lurch,  reminded  us  of  the  curious  pictures  on  pan- 
isting  in  the   Town    Hall  of  Wittenberg  by    that 
aster,  representing  the  Ten  Commandments.    Lucas 
1    had    visiti-d   Italy    at    the    end    of   the   fifteenth 
,  and  briHiplit   back    with   him    the  hard  dry  style 
ravatran^oiiecptioii^^ 

LtTIIER  S    CHAMfiER. 
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simile  of  one  which  I  mentioned  as  forming  the  altar-piece 
of  the  Stadt  Kirche  al  Weimar;  a  Nativity,  and  another 
exceedingly  curious  picture  of  Ihe  Reformation,  with  por- 
traits of  Luther  and  his  contemporaries,  which,  ns  links  in 
the  history  of  tlie  art,  deserve  attention. 

As  we  were  determined  on  viewing  every  object  con- 
nected with  the  recollection  of  the  great  Reformer,  we 
could  not  resist  paying  a  visit  to  the  chamber  which  he 
had  occupied  in  the  Augustine  convent,  while  he  formed 
part  of  that  monastic  congregation.  The  most  and  in- 
deed only  remarkable  object  in  this  room  is  the  autograph 
signature  in  chalk  of  Peter  the  Great  on  a  door,  which 
has  resisted  the  etTect  of  time  owing  to  a  glass  cover  placed 
over  it.  The  room  contains  also  the  large  oak  table  on 
which  Luther  wrote  his  theological  disquisitions;  and  a 
very  curious  stove,  lofty  and  elegant,  with  several  figures 
in  bas-relief  upon  it,  of  rather  a  gay  description.  The 
drinking-cup,  deep  and  ample,  out  of  which  the  Augus- 
tine monk  drank  invigorating  draughts,  is  here  preserved, 
and  an  album  is  kept,  in  which  visitors  are  requested  to 
inscribe  their  names.  I  observed  that  the  greater  number 
of  these  were  English  travellers.  But  this  is  the  case  in 
every  album  I  have  seen  in  Europe. 

Being  again  on  our  way  to  Berlin,  we  passed  through 
the  Schloss-gate  close  to  the  Cathedral,  taking  the  road  to 
Kroppstadt,  which  is  partly  paved,  and  partly  macadam- 
ized. Neither  the  country  aniund  us,  which  consisted  of 
a  poor,  chalky  and  sandy  soil,  with  only  here  and  there 
some  patches  of  young  firs  ;  nor  the  village  last-mentioned, 
where  we  halted  to  change  horses,  was  calculated  to  raise 
our  wearied  spirits.  We  bad,  however,  the  ugremtnt  of 
being  well  and  steadily  driven  by  postilions,  whose  neat 
uniform,  dean  persons,  and  good  behaviour,  reconciled  us 
to  the  tediousness  of  the  road. 

Wc  next  passed  through  Tretieiibriezen,  a  Urge  opiii 
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market-town,  having  several  large  houses,  with  inhabitants 
remarkably  clean  and  generally  gootl-looking.  The  road  is 
excellent,  and  but  recently  finishtxl.  It  continues  the  same 
to  Beeliz,  the  next  halting-place,  and  from  thence  to  Pots- 
dam. As  we  approached  that  part  of  the  country  in  which 
the  latter  town  is  situated,  the  wide  and  tedious  plai«  we 
were  traversing  appeared  broken  on  ihe  farthest  horizoD, 
by  partial  elevations  of  the  ground.  On  getting  nearer  to 
these  we  found  the  hills  on  our  right  covered  to  the  very  J 
summit  with  dense  woods,  presenting  an  uniform  mass  a 
pleasing  verdure,  except  in  partial  places  where  the  rocky ,1 
structure  of  the  hill  wa§  seen  through  the  clumps  of  trees. 
On  our  left,  immense  fields  extended  far  beyond  our  view, 
and  appeared  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  villages  a 
sumed  a  more  rural  aspect,  and  were  every  where  enlivenefl  1 
with  gardens,  and  clean -looking.  The  road  we  found  uni-  1 
formly  good  and  hard,  following  a  straight  line  a  perte  dt  I 
vi/e,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  line  of  lofty  poplars.  | 
The  stones  employed  for  this  road,  are  the  large  rolled 
jicbbles  found  in  the  beds  of  torrents,  which  when  brokei 
exhibit  a  granitic  structure.  Many  forests  and  recent  plan- 
tations of  fir-trees  appeared  here  and  there  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  road,  the  only  trees,  besides  the  poplars,  which  r 
can  thrive  in  this  thin  and  sandy  soil. 

To  <  pyrty  of  travellers,  who  for  three  whole  days,  and  \ 
ever  since  quitting  Weimar,  had  crept  along  heavily  through  J 
interminable  plains  exhibiting  no  natural  object  of  interest,  f 
it  was  agreat  and  welcome  change  to  be  greeted  with  a  view 
of  hills  and  lakes,  which  i^uddenly  burst  upon  us  as  we 
emerged  from  the  forest  of  Cunersdorfe,  after  crossing  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Seddinsche  See. 

The  magnificent  and  picturesque  scenery  around  the  lake fl 
of  Scliwielow  on  our  left,  with  a  cluster  of  locks  and  other  ^ 
beautiful  and  extensive  piects  of  water  beyond  it — the  town  i 
of  Saannuod  a  little  way  off,  on  our  right,  with  the  Babea-   ' 
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nm,  luvii^  seven]  large  bouse*,  with  inhabitante 

B  we  approached  that  part  of  the  rountrr  id  vhidi 
town  ii  atuated,  the  wide  aod  tedious  plain  wc 
rerang  appeared  broken  on  the  farthest  honzoo,     , 
J  dei-alioas  of  the  ground.     On  getting  nearer  to 
fouDd  the  hills  on  our  right  covered  to  the  reiy 
rith   dense  woods,   presenling  an  unifonn  mass  rf 
irerdure,  except  in  partial  places  where  the  nxrkj 
of  llie  hill  wa«  seen  through  the  clumps  of  tree*, 
•ft,  immense  fields  extended  far  beyond  our  view, 
ired  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  villages  as- 
more  rural  aspect,  and  were  every  where  enliYcned 
lens,  and  clean- looking.     The  road  we  found  uni- 
«xl  and    hard,  following  a  straight  line  a  jurle  dt 
flankL^   on  tach  side  Iiy  a  line  of  loflj-   poplar*. 
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berg  hill  rising  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Potsdam  forest 
before  us  —and,  as  we  proceeded  at  a  good  rate  onwards, 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Potsdam  itself,  rising  as  it  were 
from  out  the  still  lake  which  spread  its  bosom  before  it, 
formed  so  enchanting  a  panorama,  that  we  could  not  help 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  so  happy  an  assem- 
blage of  the  beauties  of  nature,  art,  and  situation.  We  then 
continued  our  way  over  the  many  connecting  bridges  be- 
tween canals  and  rivers,  and  passed  through  the  handsome 
colonnade  gate  of  the  town,  leaving  the  Radstadt-house, 
with  its  gigantic  gilt  statue  of  Atlas,  on  our  right ;  and 
were  brought,  presently,  into  view  of  the  Royal  Chateau 
in  the  midst  of  its  vast  and  open  gardens. 

We  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  large  palace,  not  far  from 
the  Royal  Ch&teau,  once  the  residence  of  a  minister, 
but  for  the  last  four  years  converted  into  an  hotel.  Im- 
mediately after  taking  refreshments,  we  hastened  to  visit 
the  superb  residence  of  the  philosopher  of  Sans-Souci.  The 
apartments  which  that  extraordinary  man  inhabited  for  so 
many  years,  are  the  first  which  a  stranger  is  directed  to  see 
in  this  place,  even  did  not  his  own  inclination  induce  him 
to  do  so.  These  are  said  to  be  much  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  Frederick  left  them,  although  the  palace  itself  has 
received  several  additions  and  embellishments  at  different 
times  since.  It  is  with  singular  complacency  (and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  feeling  is  a  very  natural  one)  that  the  cha- 
telain  pointed  to  every  minute  object  tending  to  recal  the  pe- 
culiar and  almost  eccentric  manner  of  living  of  that  Prince. 
His  fondness  for  the  canine  race  is  retraced  to  our  mind  by 
the  soiled  spot  yet  remaining  on  the  sofa,  in  the  dining-hall, 
from  which  the  faithful  spaniel  watched  every  movement  of 
his  master  during  his  repast.  Beyond  it,  a  spacious  music- 
room,  supported  by  columns,  exhibits  an  old  spinette,  at 
which  presided  the  leader  of  the  royal  band,  when  Fre- 
derick entertained  his  courtiers  with  concerts.     The  library 
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;,  in  wliicti  two  small  bookcases  remain,  coii- 
ew  select  works  on  geography,  historj,  the  art 
eiv  classics,  and  the  productions  of  those  con- 
French  philosophers,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
r  the  head  of  their  Maecenas  was  most  turned 
ttery,  or  their  own  by  the  condeaccnsion  and 
of  the  Sovereign.  They  must,  no  doubt,  have 
ariily  at  eacli  other's  foibles,  and  inwardly  felt 
>us  foliy  of  their  attempts  to  reform  inaiikind. 
oni,   which   is  divided    from  the  preceding  or 

by  a  dwarf  balustrade  of  silver,  ornamented 
figures  of  cupids  of  the  same  metal,  the  sicri' 
iting-desk  of  the  King  is  shown,  from  which  one 
ich  marshals  removed  and  carried  away  a  por- 

covering  as  a  relic.  In  another  part  of  the 
ibserved  the  fable  on  which  lay  the  scarf,  sword, 

Frederick.  It  was  now  twenty-one  years  since 
Juonapartc  entered  Potsdam,   and  immediately 
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cane,  saying,  in  his  emphatic  style, — ^^  Qu^on  depose  ces 
objets  pr^cieux  h  I'Hdtel  des  Invalides  de  notre  bonne  ville 
de  Paris.  lis  seront  pour  ces  braves  veterans,  le  bulletin, 
le  plus  glorieux,  le  plus  Eloquent  de  la  Grande  Arm^." 
It  is  almost  a  pity  to  spoil  the  theatrical  effect  of  this 
address  with  a  statement  of  the  fact,  at  least  so  the  worthy 
chatelain  informed  us,  that  the  said  sword  was  not  the  sword 
of  the  great  Frederick,  but  another,  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  it  on  the  approach  of  the  French  armies. 

The  last  room  into  which  we  were  introduced,  was  the 
bed-chamber,  from  which  however  the  bed  had  been  re- 
moved, though  the  bell-puU  which  hung  by  the  bed-side 
yet  remains.  These  apartments  are  embellished  with  a 
few  pictures  on  pannels,  representing  principally  some 
favourite  female  dancers,  among  whom  the  portrait  of  a 
Signora  Barberini,  who  afterwards  married  a  president 
and  counsellor,  appeared  conspicuous. 

Next  to  these  historical  apartments,  are  the  lately 
modernized  suite  of  rooms,  which  serve,  on  some  bccasioDs, 
as  the  residence  of  his  present  Majesty ;  and  have  been, 
at  different  times,  inhabited  by  imperial  and  royal  visi- 
tors,—-by  Alexander,  Napoleon,  Bemadotte,  and  others. 
The  furniture  is  new,  splendid  without  bang  gaudy,  and 
in  excellent  taste.  Beyond  these  come  the  apartments  of 
the  late  Queen,  like  her,  modest  in  their  appearance,  free 
from  vain  magnificence,  and  exhibitmg  an  air  of  ease  and 
comfort.  In  the  last  room,  a  very  neat  and  retired 
boudoir,  hung  all  round  -with  fluted  white  drapery,  is 
deposited  on  a  marble  slab  a  cast  of  the  bust  of  that 
excellent  Princess,  taken  from  the  statue  at  Charlotten- 
burgh.  The  old  are  separated  from  the  new  apartments, 
by  a  large  and  magnificent  saloon  or  state-room,  lofty  and 
of  correct  proportions,  embellished  with  four  gigantic  alle- 
gorical paintings,  which  contain  several  portraits,  and  record 
some  of  the  Fasti  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg. 
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We  had  no  time  to  extend  our  visits  to  the  other  Royal'*! 
Palaces,  the  Palais  Neiif,  and  Marmor  Pallast;  neither*J 
did  ve  pay  our  respects  to  the  chambers  of  Voltaire  ati  I 
Sans-Souci.  We  surveyetJ  at  a  distance  all  these  re-^'W 
mains  of  the  grandeur  and  ningnificence  of  Frederick,  the  J 
exterior  of  which  is  calculated  to  excite  admiration.  A.  I 
view  of  the  Palais  Riiyai  will  convey  belter  ihnn  mere'  1 
description,  a  good  idea  of  its  architecture  and  magnitude. 


The  charming  and  sylvan  retreat  of  Satis-Souri,  placed.  I 
much  nearer  to  the  town,  ia  approached  through  the  Bran-' 
dcnhtirg-gate.  On  a  small  hill,  disposid  in  terraces, 
stands  the  chbiteau,  to  which  the  ascent  is  by  a  flight  of 
sfeps,  with  quickset  hedges  on  eacii  side.  Each  terrace 
and  the  well-arranged  shrublMiries  by  the  side  of  the  palace, 
are  ornamentetl  with  flowers  and  fruit-trees,  vases  and 
busts.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  gardens,  decorated  with 
single  statues  and  groups,  and  two  large  marble  reser- 
voirs of  water — and,  a  lilUe  more  to  the  right  of  it,  a  hand- 
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some  building,  which  we  were  told  contained  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  form  together  with  the  principal  building  an 
exceedingly  pleasing  landscape,  which  we  viewed  with 
pleasure  from  the  western  extremity  of  Potsdam. 

The  appearance  of  this  second  royal  residence  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  though  now  seldom  animated,  as  it  was 
in  his  time,  by  the  presence  of  royalty,  is  still  striking 
and  magnificent,  on  account  of  the  many  palaces,  public 
buildings,  chambers,  and  private  houses  of  great  dimen- 
sions ;  the  varied  and  imposing  exterior  of  which  exhibits 
almost  every  style  and  ornament  of  modern  architecture. 
Whole  streets  of  splendid  mansions  are  seen  at  every  turn 
as  you  proceed  through  the  town ;  but  these,  like  the 
glorious  remains  of  oligarchical  splendour  in  modem 
Venice,  are  either  verging  fast  on  ruin,  having  been  de- 
serted by  their  former  masters,  or  are  converted  into 
auberges  and  hotels,  to  shelter  the  stranger,  to  whom  a 
pilgrimage  to  Potsdam  will  be  productive  of  gratification, 
not  unmingled  with  regret. 

We  now  began  to  be  impatient  of  reaching  the  Prussian 
capital ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  colonnades,  statues,  and 
obelisks,  which  crowded  on  our  passage,  we  followed  a 
straight  road,  lying  between  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Havel,  and  a  small  lake  on  our  left.  We  soon  crossed 
the  former  over  a  wooden  bridge,  where  the  two  branches 
of  the  river,  after  having  for  a  short  time  united,  diverge 
in  two  directions.  Descending  the  Stolpe,  a  steep  bank, 
we  penetrated  a  thick  and  imposing  forest,  which  we  did 
not  quit  till  we  were  near  the  last  post-town,  called  Zeh- 
lendorf.  From  thence  a  beautiful  macadamised  road, 
two  German  miles  long,  in  one  continued  straight  line, 
planted  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side,  and  lighted  at 
short  intervals  by  large  reflecting  lamps,  brought  us  to 
the  gate  of  Berlin,  early  in  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober. 


,  • 


-  Berlin  is  justly  reckooMl  ooe  of  tbe  most  beautiful  dties 
in  Europe ;  and  for  sixe  and  populatioa  it  may  be  coi^ 
ndered  as  the  second  city  in  Germany-  It  covers  an  areB 
nearly  equal  (o  that  on  which  Paris  stands.  The  distance 
from  the  ^te  through  which  ve  entered  to  (he  Ffaiik- 
further  Thor  on  the  opposite  or  nonh-east  quarter,  is 
nearly  three  miles ;  while  a  line  crossing  this  distance  froin 
the  gardens  of  the  Hospital  of  La  Cbarite,  to  Oberbaumi 
near  the  Stralauer  Thor,  is  very  little  short  of  four  mile;;. 
The  general  circumference  is  computed  at  twelve  miles. 

The  Spree  may  be  said  to  divide  the  more  recent  fmin 
the  older  parts  of  the  town.  This  tjver,  where  it  passes 
between  Stralau  and  Louisenstadt  as  far  as  the  Waisenhaus 
bridge,  is  of  a  uniform  though  not  considerable  breadth. 
It  then  branches  into  two  slightly  diverging  streams,  ooe 
narrower  than  the  other,  both  bending  first  to  the  south 
and  then  taking  a  north-west  dircctiou  until  they  once 
more  meet  at  tbe  Mehlhaus,  beyond  which  the  river  con- 
tinues in  a  tortuous  course  through  the  remaining  part 
and  out  of  the  town,  in  breadth  about  half  the  dimensions 
of  that  which  belongs  to  it  at  its  entrance  into  Berlin. 
The  space  between  the  two  branches  just  mentioned  con- 
stitutes a  very  important  part  of  this  city,  called  Old  Co- 
logne, (Alt  Coin,)  which  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the 
centre  of  the  capital.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is 
properly  called  Berlin  is  situated  to  llie  north-east  of  this 
central  district,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  communi- 
cating with  the  Spree.  Three  extensive  suburbs  diverge 
from  it,  bearing  the  name  of  Spandau.  Konigstadt,  and 
Stralau.  To  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  centre  of  the 
town,  or  Old  Cologne,  are  the  Frederick werde,  the  Do- 
rolhee,  or  Neustadt,  and  the  Frederichstadt,  forming  the 
most  conspicuous,  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  most  fash- 
ionable part  of  this  city.      A  small  and  a  larger  district,  in 
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The  central  walk,  appropriated  to  pedestrians,  is  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  covered  with  hard  gravel.  On  each  side  are-triple 
rows  of  trees,  outside  of  which  is  a  wide  drive  for  carriages. 
To  complete  this  beautiful  street  in  a  suitable  manner, 
paved  trotioirs  are  still  wanting.  That  part  of  it  by  which 
alone  access  can  be  had  to  the  different  handsome  shops, 
and  to  the  houses  which  flank  it  on  either  side,  is  roughly 
and  irregularly  paved  with  stones,  uncomfortable  and  in- 
convenient to  foot  passengers.  Between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  two  in  the  afternoon  during  the  winter  season,  and 
early  in  the  evening  during  the  summer  months,  this  walk 
offers  a  most  lively,  cheerful,  and  almost  theatrical  apr 
pearance,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  persons  who 
resort  thither,  for  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercise^  or  from 
idleness  and  curiosity.  The  stranger  who  frequents  this 
walk,  may,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days*  lesidenoe^ 
pass  in  review  every  successive  gradation  among  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  in  Berlin.  At  night  it  is  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  gas,  as  are  all  the  jprincipal  streets  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  gate  through  which  we  entered  Berlin,  called  the 
Potsdam-gate,  claims  the  attention  of  the  traveller  for  its 
chaste  and  beautiful  design.  It  consists  of  a  barrier  of  ten 
insulated  pilasters  about  fourteen  feet  high,  placed  at  short 
distances  from  each  other,  and  connected  by  a  light  iron 
railing,  the  terminal  points  of  which  are  gilt.  Within  this 
barrier  and  on  each  side  of  it  rises  a  handsome  lodge  with 
a  tetrastyle  portico  of  the  Greek  Doric  order,  producing  a 
most  pleasing  effect.  One  of  these  lodges  is  bcciipied  by  a 
guard,  which  is  constantly  on  duty  at  the  gate.  Immedi- 
ately within  the  Gate,  is  a  large  open  space  of  an  octagonal 
form,  enclosed  by  many  handsome  houses,  called 
Platz,  which  faces  a  broad  and  straight  street  (^  the 
name,  nearly  a  mile  in  length.    In  this  street,  after  having 
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about  the  town  in  search  of  apartments.and  visited 
•incipal  hotels,   whicli  we  found  already  full,  we 
ttled  at  the  Hotel  de  PruBse — a  sufficiently  com- 
OLse  for  persons  of  moderate  expectations.     The 
de  long  aod  straight  streets  in  this  quarter,  light- 
;ly  with  gas,  much  in  the  same  style  as  ,in  LoD- 
fwrticularly  striking. 

e    most  imposing  and   magnificent  specimen  of 
rchitecture  jn  Berlin,  and,  without  exception,  the 
sal  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  the  Bran- 

Thor,  or  Gate,  placed  at  the  western  extremity 
ilic  walk  just  described,  rising,  like  the  Athenian 
above  the  adjoining  buildings,  but  with  greater 

Two  colonnades   are   placed    in   parallel   lines, 
road,  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in   length,  and 
sting  of  six  fluted  pillars  of  the  Grecian  Doric 
'hese    support    a   well-propoHioncd  entablature, 
d  by  an  attic,  and   in  tlie  centre  of  these  stands 
1  quadriga,  with  the  figure  oC  Victory  bearing 
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gate;  the  principal  or  centre  of  which   is  eiglitccn   feet  I 
wide,  and  the  others  twelve  feet  four  inclit's 
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I     Thtre  are  about  thirty  churches  in  Berlin.     The  greater  ] 
part  of  them  naturally  adliere  to  the  Lutheran  creed,  ia 
which   ihe  service  is   performed   in    German.      A  smaller 
proportion  belongs   to   the  reformed   religion,    where   the 
service  is  performed  in  the  French  language;  and  two  of 
the  churches  are  appropriated  to  the  Roman  Catholic  com-   ' 
munion.     As  architectural  objects,  most  of  these  edifices 
are  deserving  of  attention.     In  the  course  of  his  wnlks 
drives,  the  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  their  s 
pearance  ;■  but  two  or  three  in  particular,  which  I  examined 
with  some  care,  deserve  a  more  especial  notice.     These  ' 
are,  the   church   of  St.  Nicholas,    the    Roman   Catholic  \ 
church,  and  the  beautiful  strvictures  in  the  Place  dea  Gen- 
darmes, one  of  which  ia  represented  in  the  accompanying'  ' 
sketch.     The   tirst  is   situated  in    that   part   of  the   town   | 
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uperly  called  Berlia.     Conridering  its  antiquity 
othic  design,  it  may  be  deemed   the  most  inte- 
ciraen  of  that  style  of  building  in  this  capital, 
variety  of  objects  shown  in  the  interior  of  this 
monument  of  Puffcndorf  claims  particular  no- 
prodigy  of  historical  erudition,  ao  well  known 
lor  of  "  The  Elements  of  Universal  Jurispru- 
1  held  in  great  esteem  at  the  court  of  the  Elector 
burg,  and  died  in  Berlin  at  the  close  of  the  se- 
;entury.      The  second  church  stands  in  an  open 
back  of  the  Opera-house  :  it  is  built  in  the  form 
a,  with  a  handsome  front,  enriched  by  a  portico 
c  colunms,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  flight  of 
is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  resting  on  twen- 
■inthian  pillars.     This  building  reminds  one  of 
in  at  Rome.     Of  the  two  handsome  churches, 
with   (he   new  Theatre  the  most  striking  em- 
i  of  the  Place  des  Gendarmes,  that  which  belongs 
ch  service  is  iho  most  imposing,  from  the  uum- 
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centre  of  the  peclimcnt.     The  tower  risca  immediately  be-  I 
hind    this.      Its  plan  or  basis  is  a  square,  with  two  di- 
minishing horizontal  compartments,  or  blocking   couraesj 
about  it.     At    each   angle  of    the  basis  there  is  a  round 
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ipportiDg  a  statue  of  one  of  the  Evangelists.    The 
evated  over  the  basis  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda, 
3  with  statues  and  bas-rehefs,  and  a  colonnade  of 
pillars  of  two-thirds  of  the  proportions  of  those 
Lico  of  the  church,  producing  altogether  a  very 
ect.     Over  the  colonnade  is  a  gallery  with  balu^- 
amented  with  large  vases.     Out  of  the  peristyle 
Q  the  gallery,  the  drum  of  the  cupola,  with  circu- 
s  i  and  the  cupola  itself,  of  an  elliptical  form, 
whole,  and  is  sumiouated  by  a  gigantic  figure  tit 
aade  of  bronze  richly  gilt.     This  tower  is  of  a 
ior  to  the  building  of  the  church,  and  was  only 
in  the  year  17S5.      It  measures  two  huodred 
'five  feet  in  height,  including  the  stxiue.     For 
nd  magnificence  of  exterior,  this  nobte  elerstioo 
>erior   to    any  of  the   modem   churches  lately 
London, 
iiare    in  which    the  church  stands  is  a  regular 
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When  the  wind  is  high,  it  must  be  a  task  of  no  little  risk 
to  face  the  clouds  of  fine  sand  raised  by  the  tempest,  a  cir- 
cumstance, too,  which  is  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  surrounding  houses.  The  Donhofscher  Flatz 
is  another  handsome  though  irregular  square  at  one  end  of 
Leipsig  Strasse. 

Berlin  has  also  its  park  and  public  gardens,  which  are 
gay  and  much  frequented.     The  Thier  Garten^  or  Great 
Park,  is  situated  immediately  outside  of  the  Brandenburg 
Gate,  and  in  front  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  or  Exercier  PJalz. 
It  is  planted  in  parterres  and  shrubberies,  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  aa  English  park,  but  wants  its  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  and  fine  trees.     The  Lust  Garten^  or  Jardm 
Royals  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  branch  of  the  Spree,  and  flanked 
on  the  opposite  side  by  the  Cathedral  and  the  Exchange, 
a  very  handsome  modern  building.     The  reviews  or  daily 
parades,  which  take  place  in  this  garden,  add  to  its  attract 
tions.     The  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Dessau,  to  whom  the 
infantry  of  Prussia  is  indebted  for  its  discipline,  decorates 
part  of  this  garden.     At  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  Lust 
Garten  is  a  new  building,  which  was  about  to  be  completed 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Berlin,  intended  for  a  museum 
of  antiquities.     The  front  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  which 
will  become  one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  this  part 
of  the  town,  already  so  rich  in  handsome  monuments  and 
palaces,  presents  a  bold  colonnade  placed  on  A  continued 
pedestal  or  terrace,  forming  a  handsome  portico,  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  building.     The  ascent  to  the 
terrace  is  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps,  on  the  side  walla  of 
which  are  erected  equestrian  statues.     Above  the  portico  is 
seen  part  of  the  body  of  the  building,  of  a  square  form, 
rusticated  and  having  at  each  angle,  on  square  pedestals, 
a  group  in  imitation  of  those  of  Monte  Cavallo.      The 
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columns  of  the  portico,  which  are  eighteen  in  number,  and 
of  the  Ionic  order,  rise  to  the  top  of  the  first  story  of  the 
building,  and  produce  a  very  grand  efiect. 

This  building  is  destined  to  receive,  in  appropriate  gal- 
leries and  a  magnificent  rotunda  lighted  from  the  top,  the 
several  collections  hitherto  contained  in  some  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Royal  Palace.  They  consist  of  cameos  and 
medals,  mosaics  and  other  objects  of  antiquity,  of  great 
merit  and  of  every  age  and  nation,  among  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  gems  made  by  the  celebrated  Stosch,  objects  of 
art  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
armour,  models  of  carriages,  wax  figures,  and  many  other 
rare  articles,  of  great  value.  To  these  will  be  added  an- 
cient groups  and  statues,  and  bas  reliefs;  casts,  and  ar- 
chitectural specimens,  forming  a  complete  assemblage  of 
whatever  can  illustrate  the  fine  arts,  and  the  history  and 
manners  of  ancient  times.  Paintings  also  will  be  arranged 
in  an  appropriate  gallery,  among  which  will  figure  the  col- 
lection sold  by  M.  Solly  to  his  Prussian  Majesty.  This 
establishment  is  highly  honourable  to  the  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Sovereign  with  whom  it  has  originated,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  M.  Shinkel,  the  architect. 

The  Royal  Ch&teau  in  which  the  Great  Frederick  re- 
dded, and  which  forms  a  very  imposing  and  striking  ob- 
ject from  its  massive  and  colossal  dimensions,  stands  op- 
posite the  new  Museum,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Royal  Garden.  This  building,  which  is  very  lofty,  con- 
sisting, besides  the  basement,  of  two  principal  stories  and 
an  attic,  is  of  a  mixed  kind  of  architecture,  and  by  no  means 
symmetrical.  The  facade  looking  to  the  square  is  480, 
while  its  longest  side  is  460  feet  in  length.  The  line  of 
elevation  of  this  side  is  broken  by  two  projecting  tetrastyle 
porticoes,  attached  to  the  first  and  second  story,  their  double 
Corinthian  columns  resting  on  rusticated  basements  the 
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whole  height  of  the  ground  story.  On  the  top  of  one  of 
these  porticoes,  supporting  an  irregular  ornamented  entabla- 
ture, four  statues  are  placed,  and  a  handsome  balustrade 
runs  all  round  the  building.  The  principal  entrance  into 
this  palace  is  very  lofty,  and  ornamented  by  a  bold  archi- 
trave with  columns  of  great  dimensions,  supporting  a  mas- 
sive entablature. 

I  visited  the  fine  suites  of  rooms,  halls,  and  staircases, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  this  royal  residence.  Some  of  the 
rooms  are  very  striking,  particularly  the  Salle  Blanche  and 
the  Salle  des  Chevaliers.  In  the  former  of  these,  which  is 
ninety  feet  long,  and  fifty  wide,  with  an  elevation  of  forty 
feet,  are  held  the  festivals  given  by  the  Court  on  great 
occasions,  particularly  on  the  marriages  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family.  Part  of  the  palace  is  occupied 
by  the  picture  gallery,  which  is  196  feet  in  length,  and 
contains  nearly  three  hundred  pictures,  most  of  which 
belong  to  the  Flemish  and  German  schools.  But  the  most 
interesting  apartment  in  this  Ch&teau,  is  the  suite  of  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Great  Frederick,  which  command 
a  view  of  a  branch  of  the  Spree.  They  are  now  inhabited 
by  one  of  the  Princes  Royal.  The  most  favourable  point 
of  view  for  the  Royal  Chateau,  is  from  the  quay,  a  little 
below  the  Langen  Briicke,  by  which  not  only  two  whole 
sides  of  the  building  are  perceived  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  William,  standing  on^a 
projecting  arch  of  the  bridge,  is  brought  into  the  view, 
adding  considerably  to  the  grandeur  and  striking  e£Pect 
of  the  whole.  This  statue  is  of  bronze,  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions, and  is  said  to  weigh  fifteen  tons.  I  cannot  speak 
highly  of  its  execution. 


Lgenb  ridge. 


Before  I  returned  home,  after  my  first  clay's  excursion 
through  the  town,  I  could  not  help  stopping  for  a  mo- 
ment to  contemplate  another  magnificent  buildinp,  which 
I  observed  on  my  right,  aa  I  was  going  from  the  Royal 
Castle,  in  the  direction  of  the  Linden  Wiilk.  The  profu- 
sion of  trophies  which  decorate  the  balustrade  at  the  lop 
of  the  edifice,  the  variety  of  bronze  helmets  placed  on  the 
key-atone  of  each  window  of  the  basement  story,  and  the 
statues  of  heroes  ornamenting  the  exterior  of  the  principal 
entrance,  soon  told  the  object  and  intention  of  the  building. 
As  a  specimen  of  modern  archilevture,  the  Arsenal  pos- 
sesses great  merit.  Its  style,  which  approaches  to  the 
Pallndian,  is  grave,  and  bears  a  character  of  great  solidity. 
These  qualities  of  the  building  are  in  character  with  its 
purpose.     The   portico  attached   to   the  principal   sttMry 
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forms  a  very  striking  and  pleasing  feature  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  facade;  and  the  whole  constitutes,  perhaps, 
the  finest  building  of  this  class  in  Berlin.  The  interior 
of  the  Arsenal,  for  one  who  is  neither  a  military  man  nor 
fond  of  military  parade,  offers  bnt  a  monotonous  and  unin- 
teresting sight-  Here  is  a  long  range  of  guns  and  field- 
pieces,  with  tumbrils  and  caissons:  there,  bombs  and 
mortars,  howit;;ers,  blunderbusses,  and  musqueta.  Ot)e 
of  the  wails  groan  under  a  load  of  sabres,  swords,  and 
pick-axes:  another  is  almost  too  small  to  hold  the  groups 
of  battle-axes,  halbcrts,  sarbacans,  and  culverins.  In  fact, 
alt  the  instruments  of  destruction  that  have  been  de 
by  man  to  injure,  maim,  and  annihilate  his  fellow-creatures, 
are  here  systematically  and  beautifully  arranged,  ready  to 
gratify  curiosity,  or  serve  as  models  for  the  instruction  of 
future  heroes.  These  are  the  museums  and  their  scientific 
classifications  for  a  soldier. 


I 


a 
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without  reason  that  the  good  people  of  Berlin 
teil  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  palace 
!ing,  and  such  a  warlike  place  as  the  Arsenal, 
rposc  of  placing  the  colossal  statue  of  Blucher, 
1  cnnimemornte  the  glorious  sohievemenis  of  that 
rid.  The  hero  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of 
d,  and  seems  bj  his  attitude,  and  the  daring 
of  his  manly  countenance,  to  bid  liis  country- 
stout  heart ;  for  the  Brandenburg  banners  had 

once  more  triumphed,  as  in  the  days  of  Frc- 
d  the  Priiiisian  eagle,  which  had  drooped  for  a 
,  the  field  of  Auerstadt  and  in  the  defile  of 
d  soared  higher  than  ever  after  the  glories  of 
d  Waterloo.  This  fine  statue  of  the  Prussian 
bronse,  and  the  production  of  Ranch,  probably 
'minent  German  statuary  now  living.  The  ve- 
ral  is  ivprtAi-iittHl  in  the  act  of  pressing  his 
1  a  dismountiHl  cannon,  and  gnisping  a  sabre  in 
*iid.     This  statue  was  erected  on  the  anniver- 

HOTSLS  AT   BERLIN.  ftSU 

I  returned  home  much  gratified  by  what  I  had  seen, 
following  the  outside  carriage-road,  formed  by  the  last 
row  of  trees  of  the  Linden  promenade,  and  the  houses, 
many  of  which,  as  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
have  an  imposing  exterior,  and  are  the  abodes  of  the  great, 
the  military,  and  the  diplomatic,  with  here  and  there  a 
splendid  Magasin  de  Livres  or  de  Modes^  an  extensive 
hotel,  or  a  restaurant,  much  frequented  by  young  men 
of  fashion  and  by  strangers. 

Some  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  in 
Berlin ;  all  exceedingly  well  regulated,  and  in  respect  to 
charges,  the  introduction  of  servants,    and   admission  of 
strangers,  under  the  immediate  surveillance  of  the  police. 
The  mention  of  such  a  system  may  sound  harsh  to  the  ear  of 
an  Englishman,  free  born,  and  at  liberty  to  be  fleeced  as  he 
pleases  by  both  landlords  and  waiters  at  home,  without  the 
interference  of  Sir  Richard  :   but  to  those  who,    without 
guide  or  counsel,  without  friend  to  instruct  them  or  pre- 
vious experience  of  their  own,  find  themselves,  on  their  ar- 
rival in  a  capital,  placed  at  once  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
establishment,  where  language,  wages,  servants,  and  the  va- 
lue  of  things  are  all  equally  unknown-^the  knowledge  that 
they  are  under  the  direct  protection  of  a  power  that  watches 
to  prevent  fraud,  imposition,  and  the  chance  of  a  swindling 
valet  de  place  from   unduly   diminishing  their  resources, 
and  to  which  appeal  may  be  had  for  immediate  redress  in 
unforeseen  conjunctures,  is  comforting  in  the  extreme.    For 
all  these  boons,  the  stranger  has  only  to  submit  to  have  his 
name,  quality,  place  of  birth,  &c.  entered  in  a  register  kept 
ad  hoc  by  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  who  procures  without 
any  further  ceremony,  the  necessary  authority  to  reside  in 
the  town  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.     Living  in  an 
hotel  at  Berlin,  is  au  prix  fixe  for  every  thing,  from  die 
apartments  down  to  the  wages  of  your  servant.     An  unin- 
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traveller  may  get  an  excellent  rix>ni,    breakfast 
T,  keep  a  valet  de  place,  and  a  hired  carriage,  fOT 
halers  a-day. 

ns  at  Berlin   are  divided   into  classes.     Among 
he  first  class,  some  are  positive  pnlaces,  both    in 
[tpearance  and  iiiiernal  arrangements.     The  Ville 

rroni  the  name  of  the  landlady,  are  situated  in  the 
■able  parts  of  the  town,  and  for  internal  decora- 
orts,  and  good  hvi'ng,  resemble  much  some  of  the 
i  in  Paris.     There  are  some,  however,  of  the  first 
i:h    are  not  remarkable    for  cleanliness   or  corn- 
is  I  had  occasion  to  notice  on  my  visiting  a  friend 
Itel  de  Rome,  the  most  straggling  establishment 

■vening  we  prepared  for  the  Opera.     The  house 
1    at  the  eastern   extremity  of  the  Linden-walk, 
lOKite  lo  the  University.     It  is  a  hand&ome  build- 
undred  and   seventy  feet   long,  and  one  hundred 
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I 'above  these  there  are  two  principal  tiers,  and  a  third  row 
of  boxes  which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  that  nearest  the 
Btage  being  called  the  amphitheatre.  The  lower  boxes  are 
supported  by  very  handsome  caryatides  of  white  scaghola, 
and  the  upper  boxes  by  consoles.  The  ornaments  are  of 
ft  superior  description,  and  in  excellent  taste.  The  house 
is  h'ghted  much  in  the  style  of  an  EngHsh  theatre.  Two 
very  rich  Corinthian  columns  at  each  end  of  the  stage  ea- 
nobtc  the  proscenium,  between  which  there  are  tliree  hand- 
some private  boxes.  One  of  these  is  generally  occupied  by 
the  King,  who  prefers  it  to  the  Koyal  or  centre  box.  The 
latter  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  cupola  supported  by  eight 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are  richly 
gilt.  The  decorations  of  this  box  are  magnificent.  Not 
only  the  Hoyal  Family,  but  a  great  number  of  the  King's 
Ministers,  the  principal  general  officers  resident  in  Berhn, 
and  having  commands,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  Court, 
have  the  enliie  to  this  box-  The  range  of  boxes  are  per- 
fectly open,  as  in  the  national  theatres  in  London — their 
great  depth,  however,  is  a  great  objection,  as  it  prevents 
people,  seated  at  the  back,  when  the  house  is  crowded, 
from  seeing  the  stage,  and  hearing  the  performers  dis- 
tinctly. I  have  been  informed  that  this  theatre  will  ad- 
roit comfortably  more  than  four  thousand  spectators. 

On  our  arrival  at  Berhn,  we  had  found  the  whole  city 
in  an  uproar,  and  people  running  in  all  directions  to  pro- 
cure a  ticket,  an  admission,  or  a  corner  in  a  box  for  the 
Opera,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mademoiselle  Sontag. 
Entreaties,  bribes,  extravagant  prices  for  a  place,  were  all 
in  turn  resorted  to,  as  the  only  means  of  gratifying  a  wish 
which  seemed  to  animate  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
whole  town.  I  soon  discovered  that  the  inhabitants  were 
positively  wild  about  this  much-talked-of  Mademoiselle,  and 
I  insensibly  caught  the  general  enthusiasm.    What  was  mere 
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executed.     No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  performance  of  this,  or  any  other  piece  of  music,  by 
a  German  orchestra,  and  the  orchestra  of  any  other  nation^ 
who  has  not  heard  both.     One  of  the  highest  gratifications 
which  a  successful  composer  can  enjoy,  must  be  that  of  hav- 
ing his  productions  executed  in  such  style,  and  in  so  admi- 
rable a  manner.     When  the  uproar  which  the  overture  ex- 
cited had  ceased,  all  eyes  and  opera-glasses  were  at  once 
directed  towards  the  stage,  and   we  watched  with  impa- 
tience for  the  appearance  of  the  idol  of  the  night.     At 
laat,  Mirrha  entered,  and  every   hand   was  instantly  in 
motion.     The  star — the  comet — the  attraction — the  Hen- 
riette  Son  tag,  Koniglich  Kammersangerin,  of  whom  poets, 
sonnet-writers,  newspaper-compilers,  prose-composers,  and 
travellers,   have  raved  so  much  about,   stood  before   us. 
She  is  slender,  rather  petite  and  mignonne.     Her  counte- 
nance, like  that  of  Canova^s  nymph,  is  full  of  that  sweet- 
ness, which  belongs  more  to  the  beau  ideal  than  to  mortal 
reality.     I  would  say,  that  her  foot  is  the  prettiest  thing 
imaginable,  if  her  hands  were  not  prettier  still.     She  is 
faultless  as  to  teeth,  which  the  sweetest  smile  imaginable, 
for  ever  hovering  round  her  mouth,  sets  off  at  every  warble 
in  all  their  glory.     Her  chevelure^  between   auburn  and 
blondey  is  magnificent ;  and   to  conclude   with  the  most 
essential  part,  the  quality  of  her  voice  is,  beyond  measure, 
pleasing,  and  she  possesses  great  and  remarkable  facility* 
Yet,  with  all  these  attributes,  she  is  not  a  first-rate  opera- 
singer — lacks  judgment — ^is  indiscriminate  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  ornaments — knows  no  method,  and  belongs  to  no 
achooL    Of  all  these  negative  qualifications,  the  first  only 
it  will  not  be  in  her  power  to  alter.     Nature  has  refused 
to  her  the  two  prinripul  nequiaites  towards  forming  a  first- 
Bit«.0|Mim  DffiihgmijM  oesppeanoD  both  of  countenance  and 

%  commanding  person.     Ma- 
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le  Sontag  can  never  attempt  the  grand  style ;   she 
lepict  strong  passions,  and  is  as  umch  the  reverse 

or  Pizaroni,  as  any  singer  can  well  be.     She  is,  in 
)retty  thing,  a  pretty  singer,  a  pretty  bijou,  and 
niuro.     Aludaaie  Calalani  was  quite  correct  when 

that  "  EUe  est  la  premiere  dans  son  genre — mais 
■e  n'est    pas  le  premier."     It  is  impossible  not  to 
th  this  description.     My   own   disappointment  at 
irmance,  however,  was  not  very  considerable  after 
I  could  have  listened   to  her   warbUngs,  such   as 
re,  for  ever.     My  expectations,  however,  had  been 
<o  high  ;  I  expected  a  eaiitatrke  di  priiiio  carlello, 
und  only  an  agreeable  songstress. 
noiselle  Sontag's  voice  is  a  soprano  of  a  pleasing, 
d    sonorous  iimhre.     She  can  reach   the  high    E 

screaming.     The  fiexibility  of  her  organ  has  se- 
?r  into  that  peculiar  style  of  singing  which  made 

Catalan]  the  wonder  of  musical  Europe  for  a  few 
it  which  disables  the"  performer  from  ever  being  a 
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fications.  The  necessary  time  for  acquiring  them  has 
been  spent  in  receiving  early  applause  to  the  one  dazzling 
gift  of  Nature — a  flexible  voice,  rendered  more  seductive 
by  personal  beauty.  Such  applause  has  spoiled  all  these 
Infant  Lyras;  and,  in  their  adult  years,  they  have  found 
themselves  deserted.  Who  could  have  patiently  listened  to 
a  Catalan!,  any  night  within  the  last  twelve  years  ?  On  the 
other  hand, look  at  Mara,  Banti,  Grassini,  Camporesi,  Pasta, 
Pizaroni,  toiling  through  the  difficulties  of  the  profession, 
moulding  their  taste  to  the  best  models,  forcing  their  early 
way  through  hisses  or  chilling  silence,  and  at  last  com- 
pelling the  capricious  public  to  bestow  admiration  and 
applause,  where  they  displayed  but  indifference.  They 
become  absolute  on  the  stage,  and  retain  their  post,  with 
increasing  credit,  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  brilliant  ca- 
reer. 

The  part  of  Mirrha  is  suited  to  Mademoiselle  Sontag, 
except  in  the  last  two  scenes,  where  she  is  required  to  re- 
present great  feeling  and  acute  distress  of  mind.  In  both 
these  she  fails.  Her  unalterable  sweet  face  is  the  same 
.  under  the  influence  of  pleasing  as  of  afflicting  passions; 
and  the  extent  of  the  expression  of  her  large  beautiful 
eyes  consists  in  lowering  them  with  the  bashfulness  of  one 
of  Carlo  Dolce's  Madonnas,  or  in  raising  them  towards 
heaven  with  the  tenderness  of  Cleopatra.  These  two 
movements  are  introduced  into  every  character,  and  at 
every  step  of  the  representation,  succeeding  each  other  at 
times  with  unceasing  rapidity.  If  ever  Mademoiselle 
Sontag  visits  London,  the  frequenters  of  the  King^s  The- 
atre will  not  be  long  in  remarking  this  singular  limitation 
of  power  in  a  lady^  who^  I  doubt  not,  will  nevertheless 
befecseiYeid  with  enthusiasiiu     Such  prettiness  is  sure  of 

.  Alt|  howie— the  emporium  of  gallantry 
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foOowia^  creaiaf,  tbe  aune  eDthuBsas  and 
;naled  at  the  reprearatatioa  at  the  *  BnUere' 
.  Tbis  BUter  is  dov  as  popolar  is  fliiMiiij 
D  Italy  or  Fnotce.  Tbe  pan  of  Am^jm  mns 
xa  wnttea  expreidy  Tor  MadeiDai«d)e  Sootac- 
qoaJUd  in  that  character,  and  leaves  eren  Fodor 
■.     Her  grace,  and  tbe  chami  of  her  voice,  in 

jtoco/V  h«ghl«ied,  no  doubt,  by  ber  fanltlesB 

e  heard  within  the  waUs  erf  tbe  Berlin  Theatre. 
rnian*  are  perfectly  enraptured  with  tbeir  rhaim- 
rwoBian — tbe  more  to,  as  her  priraie  character 
and  her  cooduct  perfectly  Isdy-Uke.     Exposed, 

y  and   illiberal  reflections,  Mademoi^lle  Sonta^ 
■lout  any    female  rielati\es    of  consequence,   has 
:  ii  said,  froni  amonjrst  her  acquaintances,  a  ladv 
:test  pri-raples,  tbe  widow  of  a  superior  officer. 
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appear  to  advantage.  The  part  of  Amenaide  is  too  full  of 
sentiment  and  elevation  of  character  to  be  at  all  repre- 
sented with  effect  by  an  actress  and  a  singer  of  the  calibre 
of  Mademoiselle  Sontag.  She  seems  aware  of  this,  and 
consequently  omits  one  or  two  pieces  which  require  much 
and  sweet  expression.  The  Amenaide  of  Mademoiselle 
is  a  coquette,  looking  almost  too  innocent  for  such  a  cha- 
racter, but  still  a  coquette,  elegant,  graceful,  agile,  smi- 
ling, bewitching — but  not  the  Amenaide  of  Rossini.  In 
^^  Otello"  again  she  has  attempted  the  character  of  Desde- 
monay  and  has  failed,  even  in  the  opinion  of  her  fondest  ad- 
mirers. Her  mignomne  figure  will  not  yield  to  the  impres- 
sions of  tragic  emotion  ;  her  destiny  is  to  shine  and  be  un- 
rivalled in  the  Opera  Buffa.  If  she  appears  on  the  Lon- 
don boards,  and  consults  her  own  credit  and  fame,  she  will 
select  for  her  debut,  **  La  Donna  del  Lago,^'  ^*  La  Cene- 
rentola,"  or  "  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia." 

On  my  return  from  Russia  to  England,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  of  again  hearing  this  popular  singer  in  Paris. 
The  performances  were  '*  La  Donna  del  Lago"  and  "  La 
Cenerentola.^  In  the  former  opera.  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
had,  by  her  side,  a  most  powerful  rival  for  public  favour, 
in  Signora  Pizaroni,  that  giant  of  strength,  grandeur,  and 
energy,  both  in  singing  and  acting — that  unparalleled  cof^ 
traltOj  some  of  whose  notes  thrill  through  the  veins,  and 
make  the  very  heart  quake  against  the  course  of  nature. 
This  circumstance  seemed  to  give  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
more  animation.  From  the  moment  in  which  she  sung 
a  beautiful  duet  with  Pizaroni,  her  voice,  her  taste,  even 
her  science,  I  was  about  to  add,  seemed  at  once  to  improve. 
She  strove  to  give  more  energy  to  her  action,  and  more  ex- 
pression to  her  pretty  countenance ;  but  with  little  success. 
Mademoiselle  Sontag  must  study,  for  some  time,  the  great 
Italian  models  of  her  art,  before  she  can  hope  to  succeed 
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transpositions  of  keys,  which  are  not  always  compatible 
with  what  is  to  follow.  She  is  very  fdnd  of  singing  in  G. 
This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  key  in  which  she  can 
mostly  display  the  extent  and  power  of  her  voice.  One  of 
her  most  successful  transpositions  is  that  in  her  cavatina 
in  the  finale,  which,  from  £,  she  raises  a  tone  and  a  half  to 
G.  This  cavatina  may  be  assumed  as  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  utmost  which  this  sweet  songstress  can  da 
She  descends  to  the  G  below  the  lines,  sliding  over,  in  the 
prettiest  manner  possible,  a  chromatic  scale  of  great  extent, 
with  a  grace  and  neatness  that  are  absolutely  irresistible. 
Her  appoggiaturas  are  expressive ;  her  sostenutos  firm, 
clear,  and  sonorous ;  the  silvery  tone  of  her  voice  is  deli- 
vered with  a  well-managed  breath;  she  is  daring,  and 
launches,  at  all  hazards,  into  a  sea  of  flourishes,  of  the  re- 
sult of  which  she  appears  not  to  be  certain,  but  which  is 
generally  successful,  and  concludes  by  darting  towards  the 
audience  those  glances,  which  have  called  down,  in  Berlin, 
and  which  will  call  down  in  London,  if  she  comes  hither, 
thunders  of  applause. 

In  her  dress,  Mademoiselle  Sontag  requires  also  much 
wholesome  advice.  She  seems  more  intent  on  finding  a 
toilette  that  best  suits  her  person,^  which  nothing  can  suc- 
cessfully embellish,  than  in  discovering  the  most  appropriate 
drapery  for  her  theatrical  character.  She  is  too  fond  of 
trinkets  and  ornaments,  and  whether  she  appears  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  heroine  or  a  suivante^  the  presence  of 
brooches,  necklaces,  rich  waistbands,  rings,  and  ringlets  in 
profusion,  proclaim  her  only  as  a  lady  fond  of  showy  dresses, 
and  following  the  fashion  of  the  day.  In  **  La  Donna  del 
Lago,"  for  instance,  I  have  seen  her  in  a  rich  plaid  dress, 
covered  with  dazzling  ornaments,  her  head  surmounted  by 
the  most  preposterous  structure  of  bows  a  la  gircfffe  of  the 
Mine  itoffe^  mingled  with  others  formed  by  her  own  hair. 
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mble  attire    the    simple  boat-girl  of   tlit;    Lttcit 
the  stage  to  sing  her  Cavatina.' 
on  the  subject  of  Theatres  I  may  as  well  dis- 
it  I   liave  to  say  regurding  the  new  Hchatispiel 
Jationai  Theatre.     1  visited  it  the  next  cvecing, 
y  stood  out  the  best  part  of  the  representation 
,eur    in   German.     The    actor  who   played  the 
distractetl  father,  and  whose  name  is  Gossmann, 
lut  a  feeble  notion  of  the  slate  of  tragic  acting 
ital.     I  have,  in  common  with  many  thousands, 
^at  deal  of  ranting  on   the   London  stage,  and 
ifrequenlly.     I  have  heard  it  slill  more  violent 
sic  boards  of  the  Cotnedie  Fraiifaise  ;  but  in  tlie 
rse   of  my  life  I  have  never  been   stunned  by 
erous    vociferation    as   uiy    tympanum  was  ex- 
n  tliis  occasion.     I  really  expected  at  one  time 
Ludience  take  their  departure  from  incapacity  to 
li  longer  the  appalling  effect  of  sucli  thunders 
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namely,  a  stranger,  and  not  regularly  belonging  to  HU 
Majtity's  servants.  Gonerll  was  as  vffigar  as  her  father 
was  stentorian  1  and  of  Cordelia  little  more  can  be  said, 
than  that  her  beauty  made  amends  for  her  indifferent 
acting-  But  I  must  have  been  unlucky  in  the  choice  of 
my  night,  for  to  judge  by  the  number  of  spectators,  there 
must  have  been  some  sad  yet  timely  misgivings  about  this 
said  Herr  Gossmann,  The  audience  consisted  of  twenty 
people  altogether !  and  this  in  a  house  calculated  to 
receive  two  thousand  spectators.  His  Majesty,  who  ia 
reported  to  be  partial  to  theatrical  representations,  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  in  a  private  box.  He  is  indeed 
seldom  absent  from  either  the  opera  or  the  play,  both  of 
which  be  seems  greatly  to  enjoy.  The  King  of  Prussia 
is  accustomed  to  appear  among  his  subjects  with  much 
less  of  that  reserve  and  form  which  are  deemed,  in  some 
other  countries,  indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  the  So- 
vereign. It  ia  the  common  opinion  in  Berlin,  that  this 
practice  only  tends  tu  make  their  King,  if  possible,  the 
more  beloved.  It  is  true  that  no  demonstration  of  loyalty, 
beyond  that  of  respectful  behaviour,  follows  the  almost 
daily  appearance  of  Frederick  William  in  public  But 
when  on  extraordinary  occasions  the  Sovereign  shows  him- 
self to  bis  subjects  in  form,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
is  received  by  all  classes  of  people  is  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  if  the  person  of  the  King  be  familiar  to  them,  their 
respect  for  Majesty  is  not  diminished  on  that  account. 

This  national  Theatre,  {which  has  only  been  in  i 
istence  since  1824,  and  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of  another 
built  by  Langhans,)  is  a  most  singular  building,  and  as 
example  of  genuine  German  taste  in  architecture,  one  of 
Tery  doubtful  charact  '  '■as  not,  perhaps,  occurred  to 
leaides  Professor  Shiiikel, 
other,  in  the  same 
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building.  By  Ufa  extraordinary  arrangement,  the  effect 
of  a  beautiful  loSic  liexastyle  portico,  thirty-eight  feet 
high,  IB  destroyed,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  mag- 
nificent. This  portico  is  erected  in  advance  of  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  on  a  rustic  basement,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  very  bold  but  too  steep  flight  of  steps,  cunBned 
by  lateral  walls  of  the  same  height  with  the  stylobate. 
Under  the  portico  a  carriage-way  has  been  formed,  by 
which  contrivance  the  company  is  set  down  at  the  entrance 
to  ihe  Ixixes  in  wet  weather,  without  Iwing  exposed  to  the 
rain.  A  colossal  group  is  placed  on  each  lateral  wall  of 
the  stairs.  The  inscription  on  the  frieze  is  commemora- 
tive of  the  present  King's  liberal  patronage  of  the  arts  in 
restoring  this  etiifice.  Single  statues  are  erected  on  the 
acriiterin  of  the  lower,  and  vases  on  those  of  the  upper 
pediment.  On  the  summit  of  the  latter,  high  in  the  air, 
Apollo,  placed  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  two  pegascun 
coursers,  seems  in  the  act  of  taking  his  flight  from  this 
abode  of  Thalia  and  Melpomene. 


The  body  and  wings  of  the  btiiiding  are  d 
wo  rows  of   thin  tajK-ring   windows,    which. 
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portionate  to  each  other;  and  the  i-esdcr  will  not  fail 
to  be  Btruck,  in  looking  at  the  woodAt,  with  the  rin. 
gularity  of  the  pedimented  attic,  which  reminds  one  for- 
cibly of  a  large  paper  manufactory.  In  the  interior  ar- 
rangement  of  the  building,  the  archftect  has  been  more 
fortunate.  The  form  of  the  house  is  that  of  a  converging 
ellipsis.  The  pit,  divided  into  a  double  series  of  ten 
ranges  of  seats,  to  the  amount  of  £64,  rises  from  the  or- 
chestra, up  to  the  lower  part  of  the  royal  box,  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  house.  On  each  side  of  this  box  extend 
ten  handsome  private  boxes,  constituting  what  is  called 
the  royal  tier,  in  front  of  which  is  the  first  balcony,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  proscenium  on  either  side.  Above  the 
royal  tier,  is  the  first  range  of  private  boxes,  with  a  second 
balcony  before  it ;  and'  higher  still,  a  second  tier,  with 
lateral  amphitheatres.  The  decorations  of  the  house  are 
chaste  and  ^mple.  The  stage  is  contracted  ;  deep,  but 
not  roomy.  Over  the  centre  of  the  stage  is  a  transparent 
clock,  and  the  house  is  lighted  by  a  very  large  and  hand- 
some chandelier,  bearing  a  multitude  of  argand  lamps,  the 
glare  of  which  is  increased  by  reflectors  placed  above  them. 
One  great  improvement  introduced  in  this  building  by  the 
architect,  for  the  advantage  of  the  spectators,  is  the  having 
doubled  the  corridors,  which  run  all  round,  behind  each 
tier  of  boxes.  By  this  contrivance  all  draughts  and  the 
possibility  of  more  external  air  than -is  desirable  being  ad- 
mitted, are  effectually  prevented.  The  vestibules,  which 
Had  to  the  stairs  conducting  to  the  boxes  and  balconies, , 
are  of  handsome  proportions. 

Throu^  the  fimit,  under  the  portioo,  the  public  is 
admitted,  on  pntieiikr  orcwJwl^  into .  the  concert-room 
belonging  to  the  tla-iitre,  capable  of  containing  aboiil 
1000  people.  This  saloon  is  of  an  elliptic  ♦orm,  and  of 
Urge  (tinicjisions.  The  orchestra  i-i  pbced  at  its  upper 
extremity,  on  ascending  HwU  gith  »  handsome  balus- 
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trade  in  front,  and  accommodations  at  each  end  for  the 
chorus  singers.  9'hc  audience  is  arranged  in  the  tentre, 
as  well  as  round  the  room  :  on  one  side  of  it  arc  the  royal 
boxes.  The  room  is  lighted  like  llie  theatre,  by  a  singl 
chandelier,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  by  side-lighl 
projecting  from  the  wall.  The  chasteness  and  simplicity 
the  ornaments  of  this  concert-room  are  in  character  with  thfti 
beauty  of  its  proportions.  Concerts,  declamations,  and 
improvisations  are  given  frequently  in  this  room,  during 
the  winter  season,  which  are  much  frequented,  and  in 
which  most  of  the  first-rate  performers  take  an  active  part. 
I  was  obliged  to  be  sattshed  with  viewing  the  local,  with?| 
out  having  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  entertainments. 

As  I  shall  not,  probably,  have  occasion  again  to  rever|< 
to  the  subject  of  German  operas  and  plays,  sufficient  speci- 
mens of  which  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  journey  iit< 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Coblenlz,  Frankfort,  Weimar,  Berlin,  St, 
Petersburgh,  and  Dresden,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  oa. 
their  merits  in  this  place. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  German  language  ap- 
peared to  me  ill  suited  for  the  musical  expression  of  the 
softer  passions;  and  of  this  truth,  the  performances  of 
Mademoiselle  Sontag,  in  German,  have  only  served  to  con- 
vince me.  If  any  actress  could  have  made  German  operai 
palatable,  it  was  mast  assuredly  this  fairest  of  all  the  Ger- 
man songstresses;  but  her  exertions  have  had  a  contrary 
eifect  on  my  ears,  accustomed  to  the  harmonious  sounds  of 
Italian  words  in  music.  That  which  gives  energy  to 
Italian  music,  is  the  facility  with  which  it  lends  itself  to 
the  adaptation  of  impassioned  notes,  on  sonorous  mono- 
syllables or  on  strongly  accented  words,  either  substantive 
nouns,  or  the  futures  of  verbs.  Who  that  has  seen  Pasta 
represent  the  heart-struggles  of  Medea,  can  ever  forget 
the  single  "  lo !"  which  thrills  the  audience,  and  actually 
makes  the  theatre  vibrate  F    On  that  very  monosyllable  haa 
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the  great  Master  placed  one  of  his  most  powerful  combina- 
tion  of  notes,  and  there  stamped  the  vigour  of  a  whole 
scene  !  Fancy  now  a  German  Medea  exclaiming  *^  Ich  f 
in  all  the  sepulchral  drawl  of  guttural  pronunciation — 
what  becomes  of  the  expression  of  music  wasted  upon  it  ? 
Again,  substitute  to  the  accented  words  virtitf  fi^  colif 
sardy  cosiy  noted  with  the  exquisite  art  of  Cimarosa,  or  the 
vivacious  gaiety  of  Rossini  —  the  corresponding  Grerman 
expressions,  Tugendj  Glaubcy  DaMn,  Ich  werde  teyn^  and 
judge  of  the  e£Pect.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  indispu-* 
table  truth,  that  languages  abounding  in  gutturals  are  not 
susceptible  of  melody.  One  or  two  such  languages,  besides 
the  German,  may  be  moulded  into  something  pleasing, 
affecting,  amorous,  merry,  or  martial,  in  the  shape  of  a  glee 
or  a  ballad,  a  seguidilla,  a  jovial  song,  or  a  loyal  anthem ;  but 
neither  they  nor  their  guttural  kindred  will  ever  produce 
the  magic  effects  of  Titaliana  favella^  on  the  heart  and  ima- 
gination, even  though  Mozart,  Winter,  or  Weber,  should 
have  lavished  their  best  inspirations  on  them.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  all  the  music  recognised  as  barbaric,  such  as  the 
Turkish,  Arabic,  the  Moorish,  the  Persian,  the  Hindoo, 
belongs  to  strongly  guttural  languages. 

It  is  the  charm,  the  force,  the  irresistible  conception  of 
the  instrumental  parts,  so  peculiarly  the  gift  of  German 
musicians,  that  have  given  a  name  to,  and  upheld  the  exis* 
tence  of  German  operas.  Hence  it  is  that  before  Mozart 
introduced,  and  each  of  his  followers  adopted,  the  practice 
of  frequently  giving  the  singer^s  part  to  the  orchestra,  and 
of  drowning  with  the  rich,  full,  and  playful  rioting  of 
the  instrumental  accompaniments,  the  monotonous  and 
necessarily  insignificant  notes  of  the  idnger,  few,  if  any 
of  us,  ever  heard  of  the  merit  of  a  German  opera.  Then^ 
as  much  as  now,  was  the  triumph  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage conspicuous ;  when,  left  to  its  own  intrinsic  melody 
evolved  by  the  simple  yet  tender  notes  of  Cimarosa  and 


llo,  "itli  a  ioiini)uriD(!  arpeggio  a*  ileofdj  tnhesum 
iU  txulukivtr  power  io  mume  over  evrry  other  idioa 

»u    witat    I    have  had  occanon    (o  we,    1  hesitate 
pladiiK  the  GtTman  next  to  the  EoKlish  tragedi- 
Jwoy*    CKu-|iting    my    fneiid    "  Hcrr    GosEmann." 
walk*  of  genleel  comedy,    the  Germans  may  also 
11    coiisidt-rable  deRrw  wf   merit     But  broad  farce 
tu  In-  thvir  J'lirlr;  and  their  idiomij,  customs,  ban- 
\  and  ubiH-'iice  of  all  MiphiBticatiun,  seem  calculated 
itute  the  afquicition  of  thai  bpecies  of  talent, 
to  bid    tidieu   for   the    present  to  architecture  and 
,  let  ine  procit'd  to  H>me   more  important  occupa- 
1  went  the  ni'M  niorninji  to  ProfeBsor  Lichtenstein, 
il.ir  MiiKiiificiis  uf  the    University.       I    had    been 
my  re!>|iecls  In  that  gentleman  llie  day  before,  and 
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leads  to  the  formation  of  valuable  friendghips,  which  frequent- 
ly remain  through  life.  In  all  such  cases,  the  individuals 
in  question  need  no  letters  of  introduction  ;  neither  will 
they  have  to  complain,  as  travellers  of  a  more  general  cha« 
racter  do,  that  they  are  compelled,  at  every  moment,  to 
dip  their  hands  into  their  pockets  for  admission  to  see 
public  buildings  and  public  establishments.  Such  are  the 
advantages  which  name  or  authorship  produces  abroad ; 
advantages  which  convert  you  at  once,  in  whatever  place 
of  importance  you  may  happen  to  be  residing,  from  a  mere 
stranger  into  a  member  of  the  great  and  numerous  family 
of  those  who  cultivate  science  in  all  its  branches.  There  is 
a  freemasonry  among  scientific  men,  which,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  is  more  advantageous  to  the  members  than 
the  real  freemasonry  of  the  craft. 

In  the  short  space  of  the  first  thirty  hours  passed  in 
Berlin,  I  had  visited,  and  been  visited  in  return,  by  men 
whose  names  and  productions  had  inspired  me  with  a  strong 
desire  to  form  their  personal  acquaintance.  Each  profiered 
his  assistance  in  forwarding  my  views  of  examining  col- 
lections, buildings,  and  hospitals,  with  an  earnestness  that 
left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Of  several  of  these  ofiers 
I  availed  myself  immediately.  By  means  of  notes  or 
personal  introductions,  I  obtained  free  access  every  where. 
The  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  several  establishments  af- 
forded me  every  information ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  would 
point  out  to  my  notice  objects  of  great  interest,  which  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  my  attention^  and  the  consider- 
ation of  which  served  to  prolong  an  interview  of  so  much 
importance  to  me.  Some,  particularly  Professor  Wagner, 
to  whom  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  some  civility 
in  London,  would  devote  two  or  three  hours  together, 
although  engaged  in  considerable  practice,  to  convey  me 
from  one  distant  institution  to  another,  in  order  to  procure 
me  the  gratification  of  examining  them  under  their  own 
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I  Slastntnc  J 


guidmce.     Inritstian« — tidwu  of  i 

CgrmaboD  of  eT«y  deacripckn — docn 

the  atatt  at  icwBce,  poured  in  from  sll  qaavlcn; : 

expintkn  of  tbe  aecmd  d^  after  oar  anird  in  Berliii,  1 

found  injaelf  m  tbUy  iiwUlWd  ia  tbal  dan  of  fodecr  ia 

which  it  must  be  the  ambiriwi  of  ■  phyacim  lo  more,  as  if 

I  bad  betii  long  reddent  in  the  capital. 

The  Uoivenilj  of  Berlin  stands  high  in  public  -rtrma 
tioD  on  the  CoDtioent ;  and,  a«  a  medical  achaol,  Jt  is  pn>- 
haUy  the  firat  in  Germany,  although  some  may  c 
Gotli&gen  as  dispatii^  with  it  the  palm  of  f 
The  ntnnbcr  of  students  who  frequented  i  his  celebrated  acbool 
during  the  scholastic  year  of  1826,  amounted  to  1642.  Of 
these,  466  studied  theology,  602  the  Uw,  846  medidne,  and 
the  rest  philosophy  and  literature.  Among  this  number, 
S79  are  strangers  to  Prussia  ;  and  among  these,  some  wen 
natives  of  England  and  America.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  scholastic  year  (18ST)  the  number  was  increased. 
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The  faculties  composing  the  University  are  four  in  num- 
ber, namely,  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy. The  latter  comprehends  Grecian  and  Roman 
literature,  antiquities,  statistics,  modern  languages,  mathe- 
matics, mechanical  and  natural  philosophy,  history,  geo- 
graphy, chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  every  branch  of  na- 
tural history. 

Although  the  Berlin  University  has  been  in  existence 
but  a  few  years,  having  been  founded  by  the  King  in 
1809,  it  has  been  more  fortunate  perhaps  than  any  other 
similar  institution,  in  quickly  collecting  together  such  a  ga^ 
laxy  of  talents,  to  fill  the  chairs  of  professors,  as  at  once  to 
establish  its  reputation,  and  irresistibly  attract  students 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  abroad. 
It  is  not  given  to  every  infant  enterprize  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  be  so  supported  in  its  outset ;  nor  could  such  an 
event  be  anticipated,  except  in  a  great  capital,  where  men 
and  means  are  always  to  be  met  with  at  the  disposal  of 
those  in  power,  and  where  these  are  sufficiently  upright 
and  impartial  to  allow  their  own  sagacity  to  guide  their 
choice,  and  sufficiently  sagacious  to  make  that  choice  use- 
ful, as  well  as  creditable  to  the  public.  Berlin  possessed 
all  these  advantages,  and  the  result  has  proved  most  pros-^ 
perous  and  successful.  In  matters  of  science  alone  (for  I 
have  had  no  leisure  to  enter  into  the  examination  of  the 
other  branches  of  learning  at  this  institution,)  the  names 
of  Humboldt,  Hiifeland,  Rudolphy,  Lichtenstein,  Graefe, 
Siebold,  Heyne,  Rust,  and  Schultz,  without  mentioning 
many  others  of  the  highest  respectability,  are  sufficient  at 
once  to  stamp  the  character  of,  ai^d  give  celebrity  to  the 
institution.  Who  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
dem history  of  science,  would  hesitate  in  placing  his  chil- 
dren under  such  teachers  ?  These  men  were  all  at  hand, 
with    their   labours  and  fame,  when  the  University  was 


f'ROFESSUH    RUDOLPm. 

:d,  and    the   choice    for   the   professorships   natu- 
1  upon  them.     Nor  was  it  the  desire  of  gain  that 
;d   such   men  to  accept  the  task,  since  many  like 
Idt,  for  instance,   lecture   gratuitously,  and  those 
.ve    salaries,    are    very    moderately    paid.     It    was 
■  their   own  individual   branches  of  learning  that 
hem  i  the  same  zeal  which  stimulates  them  now  to 
exLTtions.      The  largest  salary  given  to  a  professor, 
e  til  be  from  twelve  to   ^fteen  hundred  rixthalers, 
ineas) ;  but  the  majority  have  a  nuich  smaller  sum. 
viio  have  large  collections  to  keep  up,  are  allowed 
itional    sum,    varying  from   two  to  three  hundred 

for  tiitit    purpose.      Such  is  the  case  for  instance 
iidolphi,  the  professor    of  anatomy,  and    Lichten- 
le  amiable  professor  of  natural  history. 
les  A.  Rudolphi   is  by  birth   a  Swede.        He  was 
,■  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Konigs- 
ym  wliifli  he  removed  to  that  of  Berlin,  where  he 

chair  of  general  and  comparative  Anatomy  with 
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SO  strongly  suggested  and  corroborated  by  wliat  he  must 
have  repeatedly  observed  in  the  course  of  his  studies. 
Rudolphi  is  the  sworn  enemy  to  quackery:  it  is  not  only 
Bg^nst  the  doctrine  of  Gall  that  he  has  waged  a  scientific 
war ;  he  has  also  raised  his  voice,  at  various  epochs,  against 
the  mystic  exaggerations  of  animal  magnetism. 

The  collections  belonging  lo  the  two  last-mentioned  pn>- 
feasors,  and  more  particularly  that  of  natural  history,  are 
superior  in  extent,  in  the  number  of  valuable  and  rare  prepa- 
rations and  specimens,  and  for  the  beautiful  order  in  which 
they  are  kept  and  arranged,  to  any  collection  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  cxaminingin  other  Universities.  The  Ana- 
tomical Museum  contains  the  well-known  collection  of  the 
late  Professor  Wnlther,  among  which  are  several  fine  spe- 
cimens of  injections  of  the  lymphatics,  and  preparations  of 
the  nervous  system,  both  dry  and  moist,  extremely  va- 
luable. One  of  the  prosectors  of  the  Museum,  Dr. 
Schlemm,  had  just  completed  the  dissection  of  all  the  ex- 
tracranial and  facial  arteries,  which  for  minuteness  of 
detail,  neatness  and  distinctness  of  the  origin,  connection 
and  intricate  ramifications  of  even  the  smallest  vessels,  sur- 
passes every  thing  of  the  kind  produced  by  modern  ana- 
tomists. This  valuable  preparation  was  in  progress  of 
being  engraved,  and  will  be  published  shortly.  Another 
curious  if  not  interesting  specimen,  which  was  pointed  out 
to  my  attention,  and  which  I  was  allowed  to  take  out  of  the 
spirits,  and  minutely  examine  with  proper  instruments,  is 
an  example  of  intro-abdominal  hermaphroditism,  which 
had  lately  occurred  in  a  foetus,  and  which  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  capricious  yet  real  combination,  of 
the  two  sexual  systems  in  ihe  same  individual.  This  com- 
bination, however,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  internal  pe- 
riphery of  the  abdomen.  The  profession  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  this 
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tables,  preparations,  illustrative  of  particular  branches  of 
Medical  Science,  are  disposed  in  double  or  triple  lines,  the 
largest  behind,  the  smallest  in  front,  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  student,  having  made  his  election  of  his  subject,  is  cer- 
tain of  finding  on  the  table  whatever  specimen  may  tend  to 
its  illustration.  Besides  a  number  referring  to  a  descriptive 
catalogue,  each  glass  bottle  bears  a  concise  Latin  descrip- 
tion of  the  preparation  and  the  history  attached  to  it 
That  such  is  the  intention  of  these  tabular  subdivisions  of 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  I  feel  convinced ;  but  candour 
requires  n)e  to  state,  that  a  degree  of  confusion  seemed  to 
prevail  in  the  disposition  of  the  preparations  when  I  exa- 
mined the  tables,  and  that  a  greater  degree  of  neatness 
should  be  displayed  to  complete  the  useful  intention  of  the 
Professor. 

But  the  glory  of  the  University — the  jewel  that  shines 
fairest  in  the  crown  of  this  great  school — ^is  the  Zoological 
Museum.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  department 
of  Ornithology  alone  it  contains  7000  individual  birds,,  of 
which  500  are  distinct  species,  an  idea  will  be  formed  of  the 
value  of  this  collection,  which  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  creation 
of  the  other  day,  and  yet  abounds  so  much  in  duplicates^ 
that  at  this  moment  the  director  of  the  Museum,  Professor. 
Lichtenstein,  can  spare  to  any  infant  university,  and  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  a  finer,  and  more  useful,  and  better 
arranged  zoological  collection  than  can  ever  be  hoped  to  be 
formed,  by  joint  or  individual  exertions,  in  the  course  of 
several  years.  As  the  Council  of  the  London  University 
has  reared  a  gigantic  structure,  with  a  room  for  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  which  years  of  industry  will  scarcely 
furnish  at  the  rate  at  which  such  matters  proceed  in  this 
country,  they  may  perhaps,  when  means  are  placed  at  their 
disposal,  think  tHis  hint  worthy  of  consideration.  The  zoolo- 
gical department  of  the  University  occupies,  altogether, 
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gical  galleries  in  Europe.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  superiority  of  an  arrangement  of  this  description 
over  those  lengthened  and  interminable  galleries,  in  which 
objects  are  displayed  for  vain  national  pomp  more  than  for 
study,  and  in  which  the  earnest  observer  is  disturbed  at 
every  instant  by  people  promenading  for  the  sake  of  diver- 
sion and  curiosity. 

The  collection  of  Zoology  owes  much  to  the  young  and 
zealous  Prussian  travellers,  who  have,  of  late  years,  under* 
taken  voyages  and  journeys  to  remote  parts  of  the  globe 
in  search  of  scientific  information ;  and  likewise  to  the 
industry  of  the  commercial  agents  and  other  residents  from 
Prussia,  established  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  incredible 
how  much  may  be  effected  by  such  means  in  forming  a 
collection  of  natural  history ; — and  although  in  the  case  of 
the  Berlin  University,  it  has  been  found  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  duplicates  have  been  brought  together  by  such  a 
method  ;  that  circumstance  itself  has  proved  advantageous 
to  the  institution,  since  it  has  given  the  director  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  procuring,  by  way  of  exchange  with  other  esta- 
blishments or  individual  collectors,  objects  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  procured,  or  were  not  to  be  obtained 
without  considerable  expense.  The  surplus,  too,  or  du* 
plicates  out  of  the  patriotic  and  scientific  gifts  sent  from 
abroad  to  the  Museum,  being  disposed  of,  by  sale,  have 
produced  additional  pecuniary  resources,  which  have  in. 
variably  been  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  the  original 
collection. 

It  is  matter  of  just  surprise  to  all  who  cultivate  science  in 
England,  that  some  such  system  has  not  been  adopted  there 
with  a  view  of  forming  a  museum  of  natural  history  worthy 
of  the  character  of  the  nation  and  of  the  rank  it  holds 
among  the  most  enlightened  countries  in  Europe.  No 
nation  can  boast  of  more  travellers  or  more  commercial 


doiiten,  otd  fc^dmss  aeufed  abrwd  tfam  Eag- 

<jena  h  Eoglud  doe*  over  OMDtzin  **  far  aad 
ttv,"  and   nch  in  erety  abject  dew  to  BatBrai 
ScaneJf  t»o  other  nOana  as  tfmd  oa  (anflrl 

po.     And    yet   what    results   have   tfacae  gigantic 

.-     None     We  bliuh  when  we  bnk  at  tiie  depan- 
Zoolog}-  ID  the  British  Museum,  and  recollect  the 
J  collections  to  be  sera  at  all  the  priocipa]  tovos 
otitinetit,  eren  in  ibc  DMidest  and  quiet "  free  dty* 
.fort,  where  the  Museum  of  Zoologj,  as  has  been 

,  what  the  Elgiu  frieze  is  to  the  bos  reli^  r^;>- 
cavalry  over  the  new  colonnade  at  Hjde  PaHi : 

the  FranLfort  collectioD  i^  the  result  of  mere  io- 
t-fforls;    while   with    us   public  money  is  yearly 
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about  science,  and  on  their  return  liome,  its  different 
branches  look  in  vain  to  them  for  nn  addition  to  their 
store  of  valuable  information  and  new  discoveries.  With 
the  exception  of  the  voyajjes  lately  undertaken  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Admiralty,  what  other  voyage  or  journey 
by  an  ^English  traveller  has  added  one  solitary  specimen  to 
public  or  private  collections  of  Zoology  ?  and  yet  many 
such  travellers,  in  other  respects  highly  gifted,  have  re- 
turned with  interesting  information,  who  might  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service  to  science,  had  they  devoted  but  a 
portion  of  their  time  and  study  to  scientific  pursuits.  Now 
in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  (not  to  mention  Paris,  Munich, 
and  even  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,)  things  are  very 
different.  Travellers  have  gone  abroad,  and  travellers 
have  come  homo  as  in  England  ;  but  instead  of  pubhshing  a 
book  on  antiquities  and  the  proportions  of  temples — instead 
of  giving  dissertations  on  the  manners,  prejudices,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  nations,  which  have  been  for  the  hundredth 
time  repealed ;  those  travellers  have  brought  home  va- 
luable collections  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  en- 
riched their  country  with  additional  and  lasting  means  of 
knowledge.  Bergius,  Chamiaso,  Dr.  Eversmann,  have 
added  to  the  Berlin  Museum,  within  the  last  few  years, 
valuable  specimens  from  the  Cape,  and  from  the  northern- 
most countries  in  Europe.  From  the  Brazils,  upwards  of 
2,000  birds  and  7,000  insects  have  been  sent  home  by 
Freyress  and  Sello.  Mund  and  Le  Maire  forwarded  from 
the  South  hemisphere,  in  1816,  large  collections  of  birds, 
fishes,  and  shells,  among  some  of  which  there  were  many 
new  conquests  to  science ;  and  lastly  from  Egypt,  Don- 
gola,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  Dr.  Erhenberg,  Professor  Ex- 
traordinary in  the  University,  to  whose  modesty,  pro- 
found knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  affability*  I  am 
happy  in  having  the  opportunity  of  bearing  my  humble 
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is  an  improyement  on  the  more  common  practice  observed 
at  other  Universities  of  only  making  doctors  en  masse. 

Besides  the  ordinary  professors,  the  number  of  which 
is  considerable,  there  are  several  professors  extraordinary, 
who  either  lecture  on  separate  subjects,  or  perform  the 
duties  of  the  former,  in  case  of  illness  or  absence.  In 
addition  to  these  a  third  class  of  teachers,  without  the 
title  of  professors,  are  authorised  to  lecture,  their  names 
being  enrolled  in  the  Curriculum^  as  ^^  privatim  docentes." 

The  University  of  Berlin,  unlike  that  of  Bonn,  is  strictly 
Lutheran;  no  provision  being  made,  as  in  the  former 
institution,  for  theological  instruction  on  the  principles  of 
any  other  religious  communion.  This  is  so  much  the  less 
necessary  in  Berlin,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters 
resident  in  that  capital  are  very  inconsiderable  in  number. 

The  success  of  this  University,  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
capital,  not  more  remarkable  than  either  Paris  or  London 
for  the  absence  of  temptations  to  irregularities,  is  another 
strong  proof  that  such  institutions  will  flourish  as  much  (I 
am  inclined  to  think  more)  in  large  cities,  as  in  small  pro- 
vincial towns. 

To  the  University  also  belongs  an  observatory,  a  bota- 
nical garden,  a  collection  of  mineralogy,  one  at  surgical 
instruments,  and  a  clinical  or  practical  school  for  study-* 
ing  the  nature  and  treatment  of  both  medical  and  surgical 
diseases.  This  latter  establishment,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Polichlinic  Institute  is  open  daily  to  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  by  their  at- 
tendance on  the  practical  illustrations  given  daily  by  the 
senior  professor  and  Counsellor  Hiifeland,  with  Professors 
Osann  and  Buss.  The  clinical  lectures  on  surgery  and 
on  diseases  of  the  eyes,  given  by  Professor  de  Graefe,  are 
exceedingly  popular. 

My  character  of  accoucheur^  and  the  publication  of  a 
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-ks  connected  with  midwifery,  procured  me  a  ready 
on  into  the  Imtitiilvm  Obstetriciu/i,  which  is  other- 
Id  loo  sacred  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  stran- 
This  establishment  ia  dependent  on  the  University, 
s  two  professors  attached  to  it,  who  reside  in  the 

I  received  the  greatest  attention  from  the  only 
sent  at  the  time.  Dr.  Siebold,  junior,  to  whose 
obstetrical  science  is  much  indebted.  I  could  not 
irovc  of  every  thing  I  saw  connected  with  the  esta- 
nt.  Cleanliness,  great  precision,  and  order,  seemed 
ail  throughout.     But  to  the  complication  and  size 

of  the  instruments,  and  above  all,  to  the  contri- 
f  a  complicated  though  ingenious  Hi  de  travail,  of 
lielxtld  13  proud,  I  cannot  extend  the  humble  meed 
ipprobation.     The  latter  is  perfectly  unnecessary, 

say  diaadvaiitageous;  and  instead  of  multiplying 
mer,  or  augmenting  their  size,  obstetrical  practi- 
would  do  well   to  diminish  thi'ir  number,  as  well 
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tave  visited  in  the  course  of  my  lale  journey,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  registers  kept  at  all  the  lying-in  hospitals 
(xintaining  only  the  name  and  age  of  the  patient,  with  little 
else  than  the  result  of  the  case.  For  the  sake  of  science, 
such  deliciencies  are  to  be  lamented. 

There  were  about  twelve  females  enceintes,  or  just  con- 
fined, in  the  house.  They  occupied  very  neat  and  clean 
apartments,  where  the  greatest  order  and  silence  seemed  to 
prevail.  A  matron  has  the  superintendence  of  the  esta- 
blishment under  Professor  Siebold  and  his  son.  With  an 
adherence  to  the  strictest  decorum,  and  with  proper  limita- 
tion, this  establishment  is  rendered  instrumental  in  afford- 
ing that  practical  instruction  to  male  as  well  as  female  stu- 
dents, without  which  oral  lectures  are  of  httle  use  :  by 
the  laws  of  the  country,  none  can  practise  midwifery  with- 
out having  previously  had  both  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  found  the  inscription  in  front  of  the 
Clinical  Institution  in  good  taste.  Why  any  inscription 
at  all  f  But  the  mania  for  Latin  inscriptions  is  carried  to  a 
great  excess  in  Berlin.  The  outside  of  the  theatres,  the 
arsenal,  the  churches,  the  King's  Palace,  the  University, 
the  Hospital,  all  bear  Latin  inscriptions,  in  which  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  is  generally  introduced.  That  of  the  Ob- 
stetrical Establishment  runs  thus :  **  Institutum  Uni- 
versitatis  Luthcranse  Kegium,  Lucinse  sacrum.  Perenne 
in  ^vum  Monumentum,  Clementissimi,  Sapientissimt, 
ac  Juatissimi  conditoris  Regis  Frederic!  Guhelmi.  A. 
M.DCCCXVII. 

But,  apropos  of  hospitals,  I  must  beg  my  reader's  forbear- 
ance while  I  visit  the  principal  one  in  Berlin,  in  company 
with  Professor  Wagner,  and  the  only  one  I  had  leisure  to 
examine.  This  is  the  hospital  of  La  Charit^,  situated  at 
one  of  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  town,  which  we  reach- 
ed, after  a  lung  drive  through  deep  sands,  by  the  Louisen 
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,  and  C«ri  StnsK,  and  Ourne  Stisw.  and  I  koow 
r  many  Scnaes;  ntanoag  br  a  mocfa  pleaaan(«r 
liidi  piwsdaw  to  dK  Rojal  ManuEietorT  of  For- 

aod  €msli  of  the  intf^  oi  Ae  cfaioa. 

lis  froot  Cans  an  open  grotrod,  oo  sbicb,  how- 
mdiiig  b  gotng  on  at  presrat  at  a  gre*X  rate.     On 
tb-wes(  then  is  a  W^  prAeti,  cut  out  in  squares 
raJta  -alks  for  the  cooTakecnts ;   and   tbe  b»ck 
rer  the  Spree,  aad  enjon  a  fine  tWw  of  ibe  Thier 

ible  for  aidutectunl  beauty,  aod  there  can  be  no 
bal  tbe  inCerior  b  susceptible  of  tbe  improvements 
be  ipedicat  oficer^  ibemselTvs  «r  avare  it  requiivs. 

I   pcvigrcss.     Tbe  e^tabH^hmecc  »ill  then  be  toon 
of  the  capiul-     As  ii  is  now  con«iluted.  it  cooaisis. 
a  number  of  wards  for  the  aJmi^ou  of  n^es  of 
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the  house,  and  are  precluded  from  private  practice.  Pro- 
feasor  Rust  is  the  principal  surgeon  ;  he  enjoys  a  very  high 
reputation  both  as  a  surgeon  and  an  oculist.  The  resident 
surgeon  is  also  the  accoucheur,  superintending  the  lying-in 
department,  and  is  allowed  to  give  lectures  on  midwifery, 
to  pupils,  who  pay  a  fee  of  ahout  two  guineas.  About 
four  hundred  of  them  attend  annually  these  lectures.  The 
wards  of  these  hospitals  are  open,  under  wholesome  and 
proper  regulations,  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  of 
the  University 

As  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  medical  practice,  either  public  or  private,  in 
pages  destined  for  general  readers,  I  shall  merely  state, 
that  from  general  observation,  personal  communications, 
and  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  most  approved  medical  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  I  have  ventured  to  conclude,  first,  that 
the  knowledge  of  diseases  in  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  Germany  which  I  have  visited,  when  not  dis- 
figured by  an  occasional  singularity  bordering  on  eccen- 
tricity, is,  in  general,  sound,  because  founded  on  an  excel- 
lent  academical  and  medical  education  ;  but  that  it  is  also 
too  systematic,  and  partakes  of  that  propensity  to  idealism, 
which  is  the  delight  uf  a  German  mind ; — and  secondly, 
that  the  treatment  of  diseases  is  too  experimental  and  phar- 
macological, to  be  steadily  successful.  Not  that  the  Prus- 
sian practitioner  is  rash,  far  from  it ;  but  that  ascribing,  in 
his  own  conception,  the  fancied  virtues  of  certain  remedies 
to  the  fancied  peculiarities  of  the  disease,  suggested  by  sys- 
tematic theories  he  will  not  unfrequently  make  experiments 
on  those  grounds,  predicating  effects  which,  in  reality,  do 
not,  or  cannot  take  place. 

The  most   celebrated  and  successful  practitioners,  the 
Halfords  and  the  Matons,  and  the  Coopers,  of  Berlin,  i 
Counsellors  and  Doctors  Heime,  Horn,  and  Graefe,  all  of 
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whom  hare  a  most  extensiTe  practice,  and  begin  thdr 
moroing  ririts  as  eariy  as  eight  o'clock.  By  popolarifty, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  these  profesaon  aie 
either  more  learned  or  eminent  for  scientific  lore  than  some  of 
th«r  brethren,  whose  practice  is  more  limited.  PobUcfiiToiir, 
in  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  other  capitals,  is  apt  to  settle  itscif 
par  ha$ard. 

Remuneration  for  medical  attendance,  is  genandlj  a 
spontaneous  act  on  the  part  of  the  patient ;  but  at  Berlin 
it  is  regulated  by  law.  Many  physicians  are  paid  yeariy  ; 
a  few  reoeiTe  a  consideration  at  each  vint.  The  remu- 
neration, howerer,  in  either  case  is  not  considerable ; 
notwithstanding  which,  all  the  principal  physicians  and 
surgeons  live  in  a  superior  style,  keep  an  elegant  equipagcf, 
and  receive  their  friends  very  hospitably.  A  few  of  these 
are  decorated  with  Prussian  and  foreign  orders  of  knight- 
hood, and  have  the  honorary  title  of  Swing's  counsellors 
conferred  on  them.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  only,  the  price  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  law,  but  the 
price  of  medicine  and  drugs  also,  and  of  all  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  A  list  of  such  drugs  and  preparations,  with 
the  price  which  it  is  lawful  for  a  chemist  to  charge,  is  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  authority,  under  the  name  of 
Medizifuil  taxehuch.  This  is  an  excellent  regulation. 
Some  of  our  wealthy  apothecaries,  who  sell  their  practice 
for  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  on  retiring  from  the  pro- 
fession, would  be  appalled  at  the  low  rate  at  which  a 
draught  or  powder  is  rated  in  that  tarif.  Another  ex- 
cellent regulation  respects  the  delivery  and  sale  of  medi* 
cines,  however  trifling  in  quantity,  or  innocent  in  their 
nature,  which  may  not  take  place  without  a  written  order, 
or  prescription,  from  a  physician  or  surgeon  regularly 
authorised  to  practise.  All  officinal  pn^parations  are  to  be 
kept  prepared,  or  extemporaneously  made  up  where  neces- 
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^^Ji  agreeably  to  the  formulae  contained  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia Berolinensis  Borussica.  Of  this  book,  a  new  edition, 
greatly  improved,  had  just  appeared  in  quarto,  which 
sold  for  a  rixthaler  and  a-half»  half-bound.  The  edition 
consists  of  five  thousand  copies,  of  fifty  sheets  each,  and 
costs  the  department  of  the  interior,  in  which  it  is  publish- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  University,  about  a  thou<p> 
sand  rixthalers.  The  whole  edition  is  generaUy  sold  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  by  which  time,  the  department  in 
question  finds  itself  a  gainer  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
thousand  rixthalers,  which  are  set  apart,  as  I  understand, 
for  the  promotion  of  science. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  foreign  physician  could 
remain  some  days  in  Berlin  without  paying  his  respects  to 
the  patriarch  of  medical  literature  in  Germany,  Professor 
Hiifeland,  whose  name  is  as  familiarly  known  to  the 
profession  in  England  as  it  is  in  Prussia,  or  any  other  part 
of  civilized  Europe.  I  found  it  necessary  to  wait  on  him 
as  early  as  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  see  him ; 
as  he  is  daily  in  the  habit  of  leaving  home  before  nine 
o'clock  to  visit  the  King  at  that  hour.  Hiifeland  is  a 
Saxon  by  birth,  and  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  is 
conseilUr  as  well  as  physician  to  his  Majesty,  principal 
medical  officer  to  the  Hospital  of  La  Charit6,  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  University.  In  his  younger  days  he  had 
been  professor  at  Jena  and  physician  to  the  Grand-duke 
of  Saxe- Weimar.  His  countenance  is  that  of  a  man  of 
sagacity  ratlier  than  genius.  The  ample  and  uncovered 
forehead,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  few  falling  silvery 
locks,  would  give  great  character  to  his  face,  were  not  the 
lustre  of  his  eyes  dimmed  by  age,  and  his  sight  greatly 
impaired.  In  his  person  he  has  what  the  Germans  call  a 
philosophical  toumurcj  and  his  manners  are  simple.  There 
is  nothing  recherche  either  about  his  dress  or  the  interior 
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iiouse ;  and  I  thought  I  even  perceived  a  want  of 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  papers  and  books  lying 
he  table  in  liis  study.     My  conversation  was  neces- 
iiort  and  rapid.     We  spoke  of  the  state  of  medicine 
many  and  England;    of  the  public  and  scientific 
ions  in   the  two  countries;  of  our  mutual  literary 
ions  connected  with  medical  science ;  and  of  modern 
ries.     Few  living  physicians  have  written  so  much 
fcssor    Hiifeland.      He  has    touched    upon   almost 
ubject ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as 
id   of  his  illustrious  countryman  Hoffmann,  that 
jr  branch  of  medical  science  he   treated,  there  he 
areeminent,  Hufeland,  nevertheless,  amply  deserves 
dse  of  originality  in    many  of  his    writings.     In- 
;ntly  of  his  works,   this    indefatigable    writer  has 
ly  years  published  a  journal  of  practical  medicine 
•gery,  which  is  much  esteemed   by  the  profession; 
li  the  same  zeal  for  Ihc  promotion  of  medical  know- 
ic  gives  an  account  of  his  practice  ut  the  lior.pital  of 
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of  medicine.     We,  who  were  the  first  to  adopt,  and  both 
strenuous   and   in   earnest   to    defend   the  philosophy   of 
Gall,  while  you   remained  sceptical  on  the  subject,   and 
full  of  mirth  at  our  expense,  are  now  smiling  in  our  turn 
at  the   seriousness  and    pertinacity   with  which  you   en- 
deavour to  uphold  the  falling  structure.     Precisely  as  we 
did  with  regard  to  the  system  of  medicine  of  the  Scottish 
professor,  which  we  were  maintaining  to  be  excellent  with 
all  our  might,  while  you,  who  had  been  the  first  to  adopt 
it,  were  laughing  at  our  bonhommie,  and  what  you  were 
pleased  to  call  ^  German  stupidity'  for  yielding  credence  to 
it,  though  not  till  after  a  period  of  incredulity.     But  if  you 
wish  to  hear  more  on  the  subject  of  the  skull  doctrine,  see 
Rudolphi  about  it.^    Unfortunately,  the  professor  of  ana- 
tomy was  absent  from  Berlin ;  a  circumstance  which  I  re^ 
gretted  much  on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  accounts. 
I  had,  however,  been  informed  beforehand,  that  Rudolphi 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  opponents  to  the  doctrine  of 
Gall,  and  that  his  testimony  goes  a  great  way  in  settling  that 
much-debated  question. 
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ing,  which  had  once  been  a  Royal  residence,  but  had 
lately  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected,  has  now  again 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  interest,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  collection  of  Egyptian  remains  brought  to  Eu- 
rope by  Signor  Passalacqua,  having  been  placed  in  it.  To 
this  has  been  added  the  smaller  one  formed  by  Baron 
Minutoli,  which,  although  considerably  inferior  in  value  to 
the  preceding,  serves  lievertheless  to  complete  the  collec- 
tion; forming  together  the  largest  and  most  important 
museum  of  the  kind  now  existing  in  Europe.  Having 
learned  that  this  Museum  was  not  yet  open  to  the  public, 
and  that  Signor  Passalacqua  had  only  just  completed  the 
arrangement  of  its  numerous  objects  previously  to  its  being 
visited  by  His  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,  I  waited 
on  that  gentleman,  and  requested  permission  to  accompany 
him  to  see  his  interesting  collection  before  I  quitted  Berlin. 
With  the  utmost  good-nature  and  readiness,  he  fixed  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  ;  and  it  may 
-readily  be  imagined  that  I  failed  not  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment. 

The  return  of  peace  having  afforded  to  travellers  of  all 
nations  innumerable  opportunities  of  visiting  Egypt,  the 
result  of  their  enquiries  and  discoveries  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial to  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  Collections  of 
every  object  that  can  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  ce- 
lebrated people  which  formerly  inhabited  that  country,  have 
been  made  and  sent  to  Europe  at  different  epochs.  These 
have  either  become  the  property  of  particular  Govern- 
ments, or  have  continued  in  the  possession  of  private  in- 
dividuals. In  the  former  case,  the  collections  have  been 
devoted  to  public  use  and  instruction ;  and  hence  has 
arisen  that  strong  interest  which  is  at  present  felt  in  almost 
every  part  of  Europe  respecting  Egyptian  antiquities. 
Turin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  London, 
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jess  collections  of  such  antiquities  of  various  de- 
extent  and  importance,  niost  of  which  are  of  a  very 
ite.     By  the  fortunate  acquisition  of  Passalacqua*» 
1,  Berlin  may  now  boast  of  the  same  advantage, 

fairly  claim  the  palm  of  superiority  with  respect 
class  of  ancient  remains  which  ser\-e  to  make  us 
sd  wiih  the  private  life  of  the  eariy  Egyptians. 
Q  comprehended  under  four  general  heads.     The 
rs  to  religious  rites  observed  at  different  epochs 
1  life,  and  under  different  circumstances,  during 

important  period  of  the  history  of  Egypt.     The 
mbraces  every  object   whith   has  served  for  the 
Burposes  of  domestic  and  social  life.     The  third 
3  objects  connected  with  funeral  ceremonies ;  and 
h  contains  miscellaneous  articles. 
tld  be  possible,  by  means  of  a  simple  description, 
in  account  of  the  number  and  character  of  each 
Lteen  hundred  objects  contained  in  Signor  Passalac- 
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mummy  cats,  two  of  which  are  inclosed  in  coffins,  found  at 
Thebes;  two  rats;  twenty-four  Theban  mice ;  four  toads; 
four  small  fishes,  enveloped  in  bandages  and  inclosed  in 
boxes,  having  the  form  of  the  animals,  three  other  fishes 
dried,  inclosed  in  boxes,  but  Mrithout  bandages,  two  vipers, 
a  scarabieus,  and  one  cantharides. 

The  objects  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  civil  and 
domestic  life  of  the  Egyptians,  are  classed  as  follows:— 1st. 
Instruments  of  agriculture  and  fishing,  including  some  of 
the  agricultural  produce,  such  as  fruits,  wheat,  and  even 
bread,  found  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  (2S  in  number). 
2d.  Linen,  cloth,  male  and  female  garments,  a  variety  of 
specimens  of  shoes,  sandals,  &c. — implements  for  spinning 
and  weaving,  (^).  3d.  Baskets  made  of  palm-leaves, 
three  of  which  are  filled  with  fruit,  (15).  4th.  Objects 
relating  to  medicine  and  surgery,  (33).  A  most  inte- 
resting object  in  this  division  of  the  collection  is  a  medi- 
cine chest,  two  feet  high,  and  one  foot  four  inches  and 
a  half  wide,  contained  within  two  external  cases,  orna- 
mented and  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics.  The  chest  has 
a  lid,  which  is  lifted  up  by  means  of  a  small  wooden  button, 
inlaid  with  ivory  ;  it  contains  six  vases  of  the  most  exqui- 
site workmanship,  five  of  which  are  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
and  one  of  lava.  These  are  filled  with  medical  preparar 
tions,  that  have  not  yet  been  analysed.  There  are  also  in 
the  chest  a  small  number  of  pharmaceutical  implements, 
and  twenty-five  different  sorts  of  roots  of  aromatic 
plants.  In  this  same  division  are  two  of  the  hooks  which 
were  used  for  drawing  out  the  brain  through  the  nostrils  in 
the  process  of  embalming,  several  spatulas  in  bronze  or  iron, 
scissors,  scalpels,  lancets,  and  a  variety  of  other  surgical 
instruments,  the  existence  of  which,  at  so  remote  a  period, 
had  never  been  suspected.  5th.  Arms,  (10)  including 
wooden  and  flint  knives,  bow  and  arrows,  a  lance,  hatchets, 
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rd.      6th.  Iiiiplements  and  substances  relative  to 
of  painting  and  calligraphy,  (14)-.  among  these,  a 
palftlc  of  a  rectangular  furm,  is  worthy  of  remark 
leauty  of  its  omatnents,  as  well  as  for  the  existence 
lI  colouring  substances,  contained  in  as  many  shal- 
tifs  dug  in  the  palette.     7th.  Musical  instruments, 
,  number.      8lh.  Articles  belonging  to  the  toilet 
ellery,  ninety-six  in  number.     These  form,    with- 
stion,  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  interest- 
.  of  the  collection  ;    and  whilst  they   illustrate  the 
if   life  and   fashions  of  the  Egyptian  ladies,    they 
tness    to  the  luxury  of   their  dress,  being  mostly 
d    of    precious   metals   and  precious    stones.     No- 
lat    modern    ladies  have    invented  to  set  off  their 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
e  splendid  combs  and   head-pins  tresses  of  hair, 
s  of  the  utmost  beaut j,  ind  m  the  purest   taste, 
5    pearls,    lapis   lazuli,   LnanuK,    gold,    vermilion. 
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and  therefore  rare.  There  is  also  a  most  beautiful  hand 
with  part  of  the  arm  of  a  young  female,  on  which  a  great 
number  of  ornaments  and  trinkets  were  found.  This  hand 
is  of  a  waxy  white  colour,  without  a  wrinkle,  and  prepared 
with  some  pleasant  aroma,  by  a  process  different  from  those 
in  more  general  use,  but  the  basis  of  which  is  still  the  same 
as  that  which  I  discovered  and  published  in  my  Essay  on 
Egyptian  Mummies. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  Museum  is  entirely  miscella^ 
neous,  and  contains  about  forty  different  objects. 

These  various  collections  are  arranged  on  both  sides  of 
a  very  long  gallery,  and  displayed  with  much  taste  and 
skill  on  lofty  tables  and  shelves ;  many  of  the  more  pre- 
cious articles  being  inclosed  in  glass  cases.  Signor  Passalac- 
qua  explained  them  to  us  with  great  fluency  and  erudition, 
and  in  that  easy  and  perspicacious  style  which  belongs  to 
one  who  is  completely  master  of  his  subject.  By  following 
the  arrangement  he  has  adopted,  we  traced  the  ancient 
Egyptian  in  his  private  character,  through  every  stage  and 
rituation  of  life,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  learning,  in 
the  most  practical  and  interesting  manner,  by  means  of 
visible  objects,  how  he  was  treated  during  his  infancy — 
what  were  his  customs,  his  manners,  occupation  and  incli- 
nations, during  his  adult  and  advanced  age — by  what  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  he 
was  bound — and  lastly,  what  were  the  circumstances  that 
attended  and  followed  his  dissolution. 

The  part,  however,  of  Signor  Passalacqua's  discoveries 
which  does  him  most  credit,  and  the  results  of  which  are 
likewise  placed  in  the  Royal  Egyptian  Museum  of  Berlin^ 
arranged  as  they  were  found,  is  that  which  refers  to  a 
Sepulchral  Chamber  opened  by  himself  in  the  Necropo- 
lis of  Thebes,  and  found  in  the  highest  state  of  preser- 
vation.   Equally  fortunate  with  his  countryman  Belzoni 
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ing  hU  researches  to  a  spot  vhere  the  hand  of  the 
invader,  or  the  Arab  wanderer  had  not  committed 
vages,  the  effecls  of  which  are  visible  in  so  many 

the  sepulchral  town  of  Thebe».  Pa&salacqua  dis- 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  18^8,  the  sepulchral 

in  question,  containing  a  great  variel)  of  objects, 
:  >uccebsively  removed,  after  taking  nolfli  of  their 
situation.  The  witnesses  to  this  interesting  dis- 
.^■ere  Mr.  John  Maddox,  then  at  Thebes,  and  an 
if  Mr.  Salt,  the  English  Consul-general.  The 
on  given  to  us  by  Passalacqua,  of  the  manner 
the  discovery  was  made  and  of  the  contents 
:haniber,  was  highly  animated,  and  displayed  in 
rt  of  it  that  intense  enthusiasm,  which  alone  seems 
d  to  produce  important  results,  in  a  country  where 
■s,  such  as  he  had  undertaken,  are  beset  with 
es  of  every  description. 

■  Passalacqua  was  bom  at  Trieste,  and  at  a   very 

■  went  to  Egypt,  wiih  no  other  intention  than  that 
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with  great  liberality  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  exa- 
mination of  scientific  men  most  capable  of  appreciating  their 
value.  Reports  were  published,  highly  commendatory  of 
their  contents,  by  those  individuals,  as  well  as  by  several 
public  scientific  bodies  in  France,  and  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  elected  Signor  Passalacqua  one  of  their 
foreign  a^pociates.  His  origin  and  family,  bis  education 
and  gentlemanly  manners,  together  with  his  enlarged  infor- 
mation on  subjects  connected  with  Egyptian  antiquities, 
all  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  worthy  of  that  distinction. 
In  the  meanwhile,  anxious  that  France  should  become 
possessed  of  a  collection,  to  which  the  character  of  the 
Eg]rptian  Museum  already  existing  in  Paris  seemed  to  give 
her  a  preferable  claim,  Passalacqua  offered  it  to  the  Go- 
vemment  on  very  moderate  terms.  The  proposition  was 
acceded  to ;  but  the  execution  of  the  contract  being  unac- 
countably delayed  by  futile  excuses  and  forms  of  office, 
Passalacqua  determined  on  disposing  of  his  valuable  collec- 
tion to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  whose  name 
and  behalf  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt^  then  resident 
in  Paris,  offered  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 
His  Majesty  had  already  ordered  the  smaller  collection 
of  Baron  Minutoli  to  be  purchased,  and  with  the  two, 
it  was  Baron  Humboldt^s  opinion  that  a  Museum  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  might  be  formed  worthy  of  the 
other  great  establishments  of  Berlin,  and  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  similar  galleries  formed  in  other  capitals  of  Europe. 
No  one  can  deny,  after  visiting,  the  Museum  of  Monbijou, 
that  Huml>oldt's  expectation  has  been  most  fully  realized. 

To  the  indefatigable  industry  and  zeal  for  science  of 
the  last-mentioned  illustrious  individual — to  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  other  branches  of  science,  the  Prussians  have  been,  and 
are   still  likely  to    be  greatly  indebted.      After   spend- 
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ing  a  great  many  years  in  the  French  Capital,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  considered  almost   as  his  own  country. 
Baron  Humboldt  has  at  last  returned  to  Berlin  and  esta- 
blished his  permanent  residence  in  that  city,  where  I  had 
great  satisfaction  in  renewing  an  acquaintance  formed  many 
years  since,  and  conversing  with  him  on  many  of  his  favou* 
rite  pursuits.      Although  without  any  ostensiUe    official 
character  at  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  this  accomplished 
traveller  is  known  to  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  confi- 
dence, and  invariably  consulted  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  scientific  as  well  as  literary  institutions.     His  Majes- 
ty's intercourse  with  the  Baron  is  constant  and  unreserved ; 
a  homage  to  merit,  which  proclaims  at  once  the  liberality 
of  sentiment  of  the  sovereign  who  pays  it,  and  justifies  the 
great  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  highly-gifted  individual 
upon  whom  it  is  bestowed.     Baron  Humboldt  has  been 
elected  Professor  emeritus  of  the  University — and  at  the 
time  of  my  visiting  that  establishment,  preparations  were 
made  on  a  grand  scale  for  a  theoretical  and  experimental 
course  of  Physical  Geography,  which  he  intended  to  deliver 
gratuitously,  and  at  which  it  was  expected  that  the  Royal 
Family,  as  well  as  all  the  great  Officers  of  State,  would 
attend.    Applications  for  admission  from  every  quarter  were 
incessantly  made  to  Professor  Lichtenstein,  (then  Rector  of 
the  University,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  King's  Commis- 
sary in  that  Institution,)  one  half  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  comply  with  for  want  of  space,  although  two  lecture- 
Tooms    had   been  thrown  into  one,   and  were  then    pre- 
paring for  the  purpose.     I  was  myself  present,  when  ge- 
neral officers  in  the  army,  and  individuals  high   in  society 
and  among  the  clergy,  came  to  Lichtenstein  to  supplicate 
for  tickets  of  admission,  which  it  grieved  that  gentleman  to 
be  obliged  to  refuse ;    and  I  could  easily  comprehend  the 
mortification  and  disappointment  that  must  have  been  felt 
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at  being  excluded  from  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
treaU  which  science  can  offer,  even  in  these  days,  so  prolific 
of  men  celebrated  for  talents  and  information. 

Baron  Humboldt^s  brother,  the  well-known  statesman, 
leads  a  retired  life^  devoting  himself  to  literature  and  ab- 
stract philosophy,  and  spends  the  best  part  of  his  time  at 
his  country  residence,  near  Tegel,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  and  near  a  lake  formed  by  the  Havel,  where 
he  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the  royal  family  during 
our  stay  at  Berlin. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  city  possessing  such  men  and 
such  institutions  cannot  be  destitute  of  scientific  societies. 
Berlin  has,  in  fact,  a  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  modelled 
much  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Paris ;  a  plan  which  has,  in- 
deed, been  adopted  by  most  Continental  capitals,  and  which 
is  far  better  calculated  to  promote  science,  and  give  it  that 
importance^  in  the  eye  of  the  public  which  it  requires,  than 
that  of  our  Royal  Society. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  is  composed  of  four 
classes: — the  physical,  the  mathematical,  the  philosophi- 
cal, and  the  historico-philological.  The  ordinary  mem- 
bers are  thirty -six  in  number ;  and  these  have  a  pension 
from  the  State.  Each  class  of  ordinary  members  has  a 
veteraUj  or  president,  and  a  perpetual  secretary.  Walter 
is  the  veteran  of  the  physical  class,  and  Erman  the  secre* 
tary.  The  foreign  members  are  only  seventeen.  Sir  H. 
Davy  is  the  only  Englishman  amongst  them.  Cuvier, 
Goethe,  Berzelius,  Volta,  Scarpa,  Blumenbach,  Soem-i 
mering,  and  others  belong  also  to  it.  There  are  likewise 
seventeen  honorary  members;  amongst  whom,  I  read  the 
names  of  W.  R.  Hamilton,  late  English  Ambassador  at  Na- 
ples, and  of  Colonel  Leake,  the  well-known  traveller  in 
Greece,  distinguished  both  as  an  antiquarian  and  geogra- 
pher.    The  list  of  corresponding  members  is  much  more 
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numerous;  but  Robert  firown,  the  emiuent  botanist,  ia  t1 
only  English  name  to  be  found  in  it. 

The  llu^al  Academy's   apartments  are  in  one  of  ttM 
King's    palaces,     commonly     called     the     King's     MewOi^ 
They   form    the  principal   story   of  the  building    towoi 
the   Unler    den   Linden    Walk,   and   are    in    immediate" 
communication    with    the    Observatory   ut    the  back,   and 
the  University  on  the  left.      The  rooms,   like   those   of 
most  of  the  public  buildings  in  Berhn,  are  spacious  and 
imposing.      There  is  in   the  centre  window  of  the  Aca- 
demy's apartment,  a  transparent  clock  of  superior  work- 
manship,   made   by    Molliiigcr,    and    a  solar    quadrantjJ 
placed    below     this,    which     serve    to    regulate     all     the] 
clocks  and    timepieces    in    Berlin,    tu    consequence    of  ttl 
suggestion    of    Professor    Bode,    which    has    been    foundl 
productive    of    much    convenience    from    the    uniformity^ 
it  has  established  in   the  measure   of  time.      The   Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences   has   an   extensive   botanic   garden 
at  the  outside  of  the  Potsdam    gate,    rich  in   exotic  and 
medicinal    plants,   and    open  to    the  public    all    the    year  J 
round.     This  scientific  and  learned  body  celebrate,  by  i 
general  meeting,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Leibnitz,! 
of  whom  they  are  so  justly  proud.     They   publish  their] 
memoirs  from  time  to  time,  several  volumes  of  which  have  | 
been  well  received  by  the  savans  of  nil  nations.     The  v 
Uime  for  \8^i  contains  twenty  memoirs  of  great  interest*  <1 
among  which,  eight  are  on  subjects  of  natural  science-     In    , 
January  18SS.  they  manifested  their  veneration  for  the  me- 
mory of  Frederick  I!,  by  an  extraordinary  meeting,  in  which 
a  report  of  M.  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  was  read,  detail- 
ing the  proceedings  of  Ehre.iberg  and  Hemprich,  who  had  i 
just  returned  from  their  travels  through  Egypt,  Dongola,  1 
Syria,  Arabia,  and   part  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  pursuit  of  J 
natural  history. 
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The  Society  next  in  importance,  of  which  I  was  able  to 
obtain  information,  is  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  HUfeland.  Most  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  resident  in  Berlin,  who  stand  high  for  cha- 
racter and  learning,  are  members  of  this  society,  which 
holds  its  meetings  at  the  house  of  the  president  every  fort- 
night, throughout  the  year.  The  Journal  of  Medicine,  edit- 
ed by  Hiifeland,  gives  an  account  of  its  sittings,  and  of  the 
papers  read,  and  discussions  which  take  place  in  the  course 
of  them.  The  meetings  begin  at  five  and  end  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  practice  of  early  hours  for 
business  as  well  as  amusement,  seems  strongly  prevalent 
throughout  that  part  of  Germany  which  I  have  visited. 
There  is  not  a  shop  to  be  seen  open  after  seven  o^clock  in 
the  evening  in  the  winter ;  the  theatres  are  all  closed  by 
nine  or  a  little  after,  and  at  ten  the  streets  are  as  silent 
and  deserted  as  they  are  at  two  oVlock  in  the  morning 
in  London.  I  received  a  formal  invitation  to  assist  at  one 
of  the  ordinary  meetings  on  the  day  before  our  departure ; 
but  my  other  engagements  prevented  my  availing  myself 
of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  assembled  toge- 
ther, the  most  eminent,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  profession  in  Berlin.  The  Society  at  pre- 
sent consists  of  ninety-four  members,  among  whom  they 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  admitting  me  since  my  visit 
to  that  capital. 

By  the  side  of  the  Opera-house  is  the  Royal  Library,  to 
which  I  paid  but  a  cursory  visit.  Dr.  Spiker,  who  travelled 
in  England,  and  published  an  account  of  his  journey,  is  the 
principal  librarian.  The  establishment  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  country.  It  is  not  only  open  daily  to  every  one,  but 
students  and  scientific  foreigners,  well  recommended,  are 
even  allowed  to  take  books  away  for  the  greater  conveni- 
'■nce  of  study.     The  library  consists  of  about  200,000  vo- 
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lumes,  and  containfl  some  interesting  MSS.  and  spedmens  of 
early  printing.  The  works  illustrative  of  the  Refofmalioii. 
are  numerous,  particularly  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  immediate  history  of  Luther ;  of  this  number  is  an  on- 
ginal  translation  of  the  Psalms  by  that  great  theolqgiaiiy 
which  has  been  adopted  almost  entirely  by  the  Lutheran 
churches  throughout  Germany.  Upon  what  authority  tesU 
the  authenticity  of  a  Bible,  said  to  have  been  that  whidi 
the  martyr  Charles  the  First  held  in  his  hands  on  the  scaf- 
fold, I  could  not  learn ;  but  such  a  Bible  is  shown  to  stran- 
gers in  this  hbrary,  particularly  to  those  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  England ;  and  is  calculated  to  excite  a  lively 
degree  of  interest.  A  few  weeks  after  our  visit  to  this  esta- 
blishment, I  learned,  that,  ever  anxious  to  promote  the 
cause  of  science,  the  King  had  assigned  a  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  rixthalers  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  several 
lacuntB  which  existed  among  thedifierent  collections  of  books; 
and  that  he  had  also  added  a  sum  of  three  hundred  rix- 
thalers to  the  already  existing  annual  revenue  of  the  Royal 
Library,  and  had  increased  the  salaries  of  the  librarians. 

Dining  one  day  with  Monsieur  D^Alopeus,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  I  sat  by  the  side  of  the  minister  of  the  King 
of  Saxony,  whose  conversation,  principally  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts,  gave  me  some  notion  of  the  state 
of  painting  in  Prussia,  and  of  the  different  collections  of 
pictures  in  the  capital.  The  only  one  which  I  visited,  and 
which  in  point  of  importance  may  be  considered  as  the 
first,  is  that  in  the  Royal  Palace.  This  may  be  said  to  con- 
tain the  best  and  only  specimens  of  Italian  masters  to  be 
found  in  Berlin ;  but  amongst  them  there  are  some  of  in- 
ferior execution  and  doubtful  origin.  Although  the  Gius- 
tiniani  Gallery  from  Rome  was  added  to  the  Berlin  col- 
lection some  years  ago,  the  Potsdam  Gallery  is  said  to  be 
considerably  richer  in  that  respect.     It  was  more  easy  for 
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Prussian  money,  and  Prussian  connoisseurs  to  procure  ge- 
nuine productions  from  the  pencil  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and 
Rembrandt ;  and  in  this  they  may  be  said  to  have  succeed- 
ed.    In  the  Royal  Gallery,  and  adjoining  rooms,  several 
exquisite  portraits,  by  the  two  latter  artists,  are  to  be  found, 
and  a  few  good  specimens  of  Rubens  and  his  school ;  but 
in  general,  the  collection  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  deserv- 
ing to  rank  amongst  the  well-known  public  galleries  of  the 
Continent.     I  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter,  Mr. 
Solly^s  collection  of  pictures  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
Museum.     This  will  certainly  add  to  the  value  of  the  in- 
tended Royal  Gallery.     Specimens  of  considerable  merit  of 
Italian  masters  of  the  second  order,  and  of  a  comparatively 
modem  date,  are  to  be  seen  also  at  the  Berlin  college.  Some 
of  these  by  Amiconi,  Nogari,  Zuccarelli,  and  Antonio  Be* 
lotti,  of  undoubted  originality,  are  very  pleasing  pictures. 
It  would  be  well  if  modem  painters  could  excel  even  thus 
far  in  their  art.     Painting  is  not  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
this  part  of  Grermany,  although  every  facility  is  ^ven  by 
the  King  to  native  artists,  of  studying  from  the  best  mas- 
ters contained  in  the  Royal  Gallery ;  and  I  believe  that 
students  are  maintained  at  Rome  at  his  expense,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  their  taste,  and  affording  them  the  best 
means  of  improving  their  style,  and  of  learning  to  draw  cor- 
rectly, a  quality  by  no  means  common  to  the  best  and  most 
popular  piunters  of  our  days.    Liooking  at  the  productions 
of  the  modern  German  school  of  punting,  one  is  forced 
to  admit  that  it  is  inferior  even  to  the  French,  although, 
in  regard  to  colouring  the  superiority  may  lie  on  the  side 
of  the  former.   The  public  exhibitions  of  modem  pictures  at 
Berlin,  do  not  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  its  school  very 
high ;  but  every  effort  is  laudable,  and  should  pecuniary 
encouragement  be  given  to  historical  and  composition  pic- 
tures, a  visible  improvement  may  take  place  in  the  course 
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K  years;  for  the  German  is  patient,  has  a  correct 
,  excellenl  idea  of  tints,  and  can  copy   accurately. 
[rit  and  imagiiuition  are,  perha]is,  wanting,  and  some 
IMS  also;  but  in  that  respect  I  cannot  flffree,  since 
ve  shown  enough  of  it  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
ic  useful  arts,   and  in  some  of  their  manufactures, 
will  deny  great  merit  to  the  Prussians,     1  attended 
»f  the  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  arts  and  ma- 
res, which  was  fortunately  open  at   the  time  of  our 
BcrHn,  and  the  impression  I  received  was  highly 
)le  to  the  industry  of  the  artificers.     The  exhibitioo 
[ace  in  a  large  building  close  to  the  University,  and 
erent    articles  are    displayed  in    a    suite  of  rooms 
ire  crowded  with  the  best  company,     A  very  small 
nounting  to  five  groschen,  is  piud  for  admission,  and 
guc,  which  is  given  to  the  vinitors,  enables  them  to 
full  and  correct  notion  of  each   of  the  objects  they 
to  examine'.     The  admission  fees  this  year  had  pro- 
sum  of  2'liXt  rix,  which  sum  has  been  appropriated 
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peared  to  me  superior  even  to  the  dessert  knives  and  forks 
of  silver  gilt  which  have  been  in  so  much  use  of  late  years. 
The  second  is  the  fabric  of  cast-iron  trinkets  and  female 
ornaments,  some  of  which  are  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
In  this  article  of  manufacture  the  Berlinois  stand  un- 
rivalled. The  best  shop  for  these  articles,  specimens  of 
which  we  saw  at  the  exhibition,  is  that  of  C.  E.  Rosenberg 
on  the  Schloss-platZy  at  the  corner  of  Breite  Strasse.  Every 
object  of  light  ornament  for  a  lady  that  one  can  wish  for, 
from  the  most  compUcated  down  to  the  most  simple  in  its 
form,  is  to  be  found  here.  The  beauty  of  the  workmanship 
of  these  cast-iron  ornaments  can  only  be  equalled  by  that 
of  the  Chinese  silver  filagree,  or  of  the  Venetian  and  Mal- 
tese chains.  Their  price  is  not  extravagant.  For  the 
sum  of  twenty-one  rixthalers,  or  three  pounds  sterling,  a 
lady  may  furnish  herself  with  two  handsome  chains  and 
crosses,  a  pair  of  bracelets,  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  and  a 
brooch  of  a  very  superior  description!  The  third  was 
the  display  of  Porcelain  from  the  Royal  Manufactory, 
which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention ;  as  well  as 
from  one  or  two  private  manufactories.  In  point  of  flow- 
ers painted  on  China,  the  Prussians  excel  the  artists  both 
of  Paris  and  Dresden ;  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  War- 
wickshire China  in  landscape  paintings.  The  paste  is 
sonorous,  but  the  colour  indifferent.  The  net  produce  of 
the  Royal  Manufactory  of  China  is  said  to  amount  annually 
to  200,000  rixthalers.  The  reader  will  probably  recollect 
the  account  inserted  at  the  time  in  the  public  papers,  of  a 
grand  service  manufactured  in  this  place^  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  King  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  estimated 
to  be  worth  80,000  rixthalers,  equal  to  jE^l  1,444  sterling. 

There  is  also  a  branch  of  industry  connected  with 
science  in  which  the  Berlin  handicraft  excel,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.     I 
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ilratiger  who  visits  Berlin.     On  eDtering  the  Park 
lottciibnrg,  our  steps  arc  directed  through  a  som- 
y  of  pines,  which  terminates  in  a  small  gro^-e  sur- 
1  by  sable   pines,  cypresses,  and  willows  of  Baby- 
lere  also  bloom    the  lily  and   the  white    rose.     A 
portico  of  four  fluted  Grecian  Doric  columns  pre- 
*elf  at  one  end  of  the  grove,  siip)»orting  an  entabla- 
id  a  pediment   bereft  of  every  kind  of  ornament. 
ceni  to  the  entrance  under  the  portico  is  by  eight 
f  granite,  terminated  by  lateral  dies,  on  each   of 
\ii  placed  a  colossal  vase  of  (lowers.     The  interior 
building  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  divided, 
s,  into  two  parts  of  different  elevation.     Two  lateral 
af  eight  steps  of  marble  lead  to  the  farthest  part  of 
usoleum.     Between  these  a  de.-tcent  of  nine  marble, 
■onducts  to  a  massive  imornanientecl  mahogany  door, 
jpcns  into  the  chamber  of  death,  where  repose  the 
f  the  bdoved  Queen,  in  a  leaden  coffin,  bearing  this 
ion:-- 
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lying  a  full-length  fi|i|[ure  of  the  late  Queen,  in  vbtte  mar- 
ble, the  work,  as  I  have  already  observed,  of  Uauch's 
chisel.  Her  bandsonie  countenance  has  the  expres»OD,  aod 
even  the  smiling  animation  of  innocence  buried  in  a  tran- 
quil sleep,  and  dreaming  a  dream  of  happiness.  This,  and 
the  air  of  perfect  repose  which  pervades  the  entire  attitude 
of  the  figure,  seem  to  inspire  the  observer  with  some  feeble 
consolation  for  the  irreparable  and  premature  loss  of  so 
much  worth  and  loveliness.  The  whole  form  is  slirouded 
in  an  ample  drapery,  the  folds  of  which  are  skilfully  and 
gracefully  managed.  The  countenance  and  part  of  the 
neck  are  alone  uncovered,  and  the  former  is  said  to  pre- 
sent a  perfect  likeness  of  the  departed  Queen.  The  King, 
cherishing  the  memory  of  his  sainted  consort  with  as  much 
feeling  as  if  the  loss  were  of  yesterday,  frequently  repairs 
to  this  sepulchral  chamber,  to  which  fae  annually  brings 
his  children  on  the  anniTersary  of  her  death,  and  assists 
at  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  service,  in  commemoration 
of  her  virtues. 

None  but  the  most  depraved  among  the  lawless  soldiery 
of  Napoleon  ever  dared  to  raise  the  shadow  of  suspicion 
on  the  spotless  integrity  of  her  charact«r.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  Parisian  esprit,  to  attempt  to  check  the  general  voice 
of  praise,  which  had  for  so  many  years  sounded  in  favour 
of  that  too  sensitive  Princess,  and  to  throw  out  insinua- 
tions, to  which  the  voice  of  millions  gave  the  lie.  None  can 
envy  the  fiendish  pleasure  of  such  a  man.  But  his  coun- 
trymen have  since  done  her  memory  full  justice,  and 
among  them  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  quote  the  sentiments 
ai  one,  who  in'  speaking  of  her  in  a  recent  publication, 
expresses  himself  as  follows : — 

"  Gttte  jtotm;  PrintcssE,  si  bornie  but  jours  de  la  gran- 
deur,  §i   imposante  aux  jours  de  Tadversite,  dou^e  d'une 
me   forte,   elle   s'indigna   du  joug   qui   pesait  sur  I'Eu- 
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rope ;  les  triomphes  du  grand  Frederic  tourmentaient  sa 
pensL'e ;  r^vant  de  haules  destinies  pour  son  epoux  et 
pour  sa  patrie,  ello  app^lu  la  vicloire;  le  malheur  lui  re- 
poadit,  et  son  courage  seul  lui  resta  Gd^le.  Les  inaux 
sans  nombre  que  sa  geiiereuse  niais  fatale  resistance  avait 
attires  dans  sa  patrie  relontbcrent  sur  son  cceur.  Se  con- 
damnant  aux  pUiB  rudes  privations,  elle  exigea  sa  part  des 
souffrances  qui  assiegaient  son  peuple ;  couverte  de  vitemem 
oOscurn,  n'aeceptant  que  les  n/imeiis  les  plus  grossiers,  elle 
e'accusait  de  I'indigence  de  aes  sujets,  et  voulait,  du  moins, 
la  partager.  Ce  peuple  dont  elle  avait  desire  la  gloire  et 
cause  les  itiforluiies,  donna  des  larmes  unc^res  a  sa  mort, 
et  une  douleur  religieuse  liooore  encore  sa  memoire."  • 

The  assertionB  contained  in  this  sentimental  eulogy, 
which  I  have  marked  in  Italics,  are  introduced  by  the 
writer  merely  for  the  sake  of  theatrical  effect,  and  are  not 
more  correct  than  the  description,  which  the  same  author 
gives,  immediately  before,  of  the  attitude  of  the  tigure  of 
the  Princess  as  she  reclines  on  the  sarcophagus,  and  in 
which  he  remarks,  "I'abandon  de  ce  beau  bras  qui  tombe 
moUement  4  son  col^,  tandis  que  I'autre  soutient  une  t£te 
enchanteresse."  In  reality  the  hands  are  modestly  folded 
upon  her  breast '. 

The  many  examples  of  devotion  given  by  the  Pruft- 
sians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  their  King, 
during  the  late  conflicts,  which  mark  the  history  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  sufficiently  speak  for  his  great  popu- 
lai'ily.  No  sovereign  in  Europe  is  more  beloved  by  his 
subjects  than  Frederick  William.  Goodness  of  heart,  up- 
rightness of  judgment,  a  desire  to  promote  the  utility  of 
public  institutions,  an  anxiety  to  see  men  of  talents  611 
the  most  important  offices  of  the  state,  a  watchful  jealousy 
over  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  over  the  honours  and 
*  Ahcilot.    SU  Nfois  en  Russie,  p.  88. 
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power  of  his  Urmy,  so  necessary  for  their  preservation, 
a  readiness  in  affording  support  and  adding  ^lendour  to 
public  amusements,  a  strict  observance  of  the  reh'gion  of 
his  ancestors,  an  unassuming  demeanour  in  public,  an 
amiable  deportment  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  an 
unbounded  attachment  to  his  children  ;  these  are  the  fea- 
tures in  the  character  of  Frederick  William,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  cull  from  the  many  eulogies  bestowed  on  his 
Majesty  by  the  several  classes  of  people,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  with  which  I  mixed  during  my  short  stay 
in  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  my  journey  through 
Prussia.  What  nation  would  not  rather  be  governed  by 
such  a  monarch,  than  by  some  renowned  conqueror,  or 
prince  endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  but  without  any  of 
the  qualities  of  the  heart  here  enumerated  ? 

His  Majesty,  with  an  annual  income  of  one  million  of 
rixthalers,  which,  in  such  a  country  as  Prussia,  would  be 
suffident  to  purchase  pleasure  and  luxuries  in  profuaoiii 
prefers  living  in  a  simple  and  unostentatious  manner ;  re- 
serving his  pecuniary  resources  for  acts  of  benevcdenoe,  many 
of  which  have  been  related  to  me ;  and  for  the  acquintion 
of  such  collections,  as  will  not  only  add  lustre  to  his  capi- 
tal, but  promote  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  his 
people.  It  is  by  frugalities,  so  creditable  to  his  heart,  that 
the  King  has  been  enabled  to  procure  to  Berlin  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  Egyptian  Museum,  which,  as  I  before  ob* 
served,  rivals  those  of  Paris  and  Turin,  and  is  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  London ;  and  to  in- 
crease the  splendour  of  the  museum  of  pictures  and  ob* 
jects  of  curiosity,  just  erected  by  his  command.  His  Ma- 
jesty spends  a  great  part  of  the  year  at  Charlottenburg^ 
from  whence  he  rides  into  town  every  morning  before  eight 
o'clock,  and  begins  immediately  to  transact  the  busdness  of 
the  state  with  his  ministers.     When  in  Berlin,  he  does  not 
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n  the  royal  Palace,  but  prefers  living  in  a  small 
r  the  most  unostentatious  exterior  posdble,  ^tuated 
o  the  fashionable  walk,  so  ofttn  mentioned,  and  in 
lediate  vicinitj'  of  the  statue  of  Biucher.      In  this 
abode,  his  beloved  Queen  shared  with  him   those 
r  misfortunes,   the  recollection  of  which,  with  the 
ble  loss  of  her  to  whom  his  heart  "  was  more  fondly 
ily  rivL'led  than  to  his  crown,"  has  stamped  on  a 
ancc,  naturally  serious,  an  air  of  melancholy  and  re- 
hich  peculiarly   characterises  the   features   of  this 
-n. 

ball  given  by  the  Echansun  du  Hoi,  I  had  an  op< 
y  of  seeing  the  Countess   d'Harrach,   whom   the 
y  a  solemn  document,  dated  Berlin,  the  9th  of  No- 
1824,  created  Princess  of  Leignitz  and  CouDtesa 
mzellern,  on  account  of  "her  amiable  and  estima- 
lities,"  such  being  the  expres.-i'>ns  iiseil  by  his  Ma- 
ul which,  every  one  scL-nied  to  iigree,  wltc  fully  de- 
ly  the  Countess. :  she  is  unitrtl  to  ihf  Kiiif;  by  w  hat 
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and  kindness  of  heart.  She  took  part  in  the  amusement  of 
the  evening,  and  by  the  affability  and  condescension  of  her 
manners  to  those  with  whom  she  had  occasion  to  converse, 
removed  all  restraint  on  the  hilarity  of  the  scene. 

At  this  ball,  the  whole  world  of  fashion  attended  ;  the 
King's  ministers,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  officers  high  in 
the  military  service^  strangers  of  rank,  and  most  of  the 
ladies  of  ton  and  their  daughters,  all  equally  anxious  to 

partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Count .     Amongst  the 

most  active  dancers  of  the  evening,  every  one  noticed  the 
gay  and  buoyant  Prince  Henry  Albert,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  King,  a  very  good-looking  person,  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  with  very  light  hair,  and  an  animated  countenance. 
It  is  on  such  occasions  as  these  that  an  attentive  traveller 
may,  at  once,  acquire  some  accurate  notion  of  the  state  of 
society,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  any  very  great  degree  of  splendour 
among  the  Prussian  aristocracy.  The  pomp  and  show  ge- 
nerally met  with  amongst  the  German  nobility,  does  not 
seem  to  distinguish  the  great  in  Berlin,  x>r  those  who  by 
their  situation  are  in  perpetual  contact  with  the  sovereign. 
These  appeared  to  me  gay  without  hauteur^  hospitable 
without  ostentation.  Education  did  not  show  itself  here  in 
the  mere  garb  of  etiquette,  nor  did  effrontery  assume  the 
appearance  of  fashionable  nonchalance,  I  should  not  say 
that  the  majority  of  the  individuals  of  both  sexes,  thus  col- 
lected together  from  almost  every  family  -of  consequence,  in 
the  town,  had  sacrificed  largely  to  the  graces,  or  paid  an 
undue  degree  of  attention  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
persons ;  but  it  is  equally  cert^n  that  they  presented  no- 
thing in  their  conduct  to  the  superficial  observer  which  was 
not  marked  with  the  utmost  propriety.  Through  the  live- 
liness of  a  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  this  soirie^  and  who 
had  long  eiQoyed  ofiportuiiities  of  mixing  with  the  higher* 
r*  ^ely  acquainted  with  most  of 
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[Iirotigh  which  they  had  just  hecn  travetliiig  on  their 
from  Moscow  ;  and  their  personal   observations  on 
ipectivc  inns,  at  which  they  had   stopped,  either  lo 
freshment  or  to  pass  the  night.     Landsberg  is  only 
:en  and  three-quarters  German  miles  from  Berlin ; 
rting    to    wretched    driving    in    the    course  of   the 
we  did  not  reach  it  till  twelve  o'clock  ;   that  is,  we 
;en    travelling  at   the    rate    of  five   miles  an   hour, 
that  such  would  he  the  case,  when  we  got  to  Baltz 
;  in  the  morning,  we  made   the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
nd  accepted  a  cup  of  cofiee  and  some  black  bread, 
were  offered  to  us  in  the  inist-housc  with  great  good 
by  a  very  civil  set  of  people.     Extensive  forests  of 
urroiintl  Landaberg  in  every  direction  ;  many  arc 
plantations,  the  old  ones  having  been  felled  or  burnt 
the  war.     These  are  some  of  the  Prussian  forests 
■iupply  the   ship-timber   iinjHjrlai   from   the  port  of 
n;,  to  whicli  place  thi-y  are  Hoated  in   rafts  ovtr  the 
■and  the  Oder. 
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mile  is  subdivided  by  100  small  cubic  stones.  By  obser- 
ving these  duly,  an  experiment  which  I  have  had  already 
occasion  to  mention,  I  ascertained  that  in  spite  of  all  our 
exhortations  and  bribes,  our  phlegmatic  postilions  would 
not  move  a  step  beyond  five  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  upon 
an  excellent  road.  Yet  the  fellows  are  well-equipped,  the 
horses  very  tolerable,  and  the  system  of  posting,  as  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  on  a  respectable  footing.  We  met  on  the 
road,  a  great  number  of  char-i-bancs^  which  are  the  com- 
mon carriages  of  the  country,  on  four  wheels,  and  without 
springs.  They  were  transporting  the  merry  population,  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  from  one  village  to  another,  thus  ce- 
lebrating, with  innocent  amusement,  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  small  town  of  Landsberg  is  seen  to  advantage  at  a 
short  distance,  from  the  picturesque  appearance  of  its  gate, 
surmounted  by  towers,  and  the  spire  rising  over  the 
town-hall.  In  the  suburbs  there  are  a  few  tolerable 
streets,  and  some  neat  buildings ;  but  the  most  attractive 
objects  are  the  extensive  stacks  of  firewood,  piled  on 
both  banks  of  the  Warthe,  ready  to  be  embarked  either 
for  Posen  or  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  from  thence  by 
a  canal,  into  the  Spree,  and  to  Berlin. 

The  country,  in  this  part,  is  a  dead  flat,  principally 
divided  into  corn-fields^  and  well  wooded.  The  peasants 
wear  a  tolerable  look  of  comfort,  and  appear  healthy. 
Groups  of  villageoises,  in  their  best  apparel,  and  remark- 
ably clean,  saunter  about  the  road^  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  home ;  while  the  men,  clad  in  their  best, 
and  with  newly  shaven  faces,  and  large  slouched  hats, 
stand  in  rows  outside  of  the  house,  or  lean  against  the 
parapet  of  a  bridge  enveloped  in  smoke,  and  as  we  passed, 
would  doff'  their  hats  in  token  of  civility,  and  drawl  out, 
with  a  whiff*,  a  "glUchliche  Reise,  mein  Herr." 

At  Landsberg  the  road  crosses  the  Warthe  river,  and 
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continues  uninteresting  until  you  reach  the  small  town 
Freidebcrg,  situated  near  two  lakes,  and  inhabited  prii 
pally  by  a  Jewish  population,  as  the  vast  cemetery  witlw 
out  the  town  filled  with  Hebrew  inscriptions  sufficiently 
indicates.  The  road  has  been  lately  completed  through- 
out this  part  of  the  country;  and  such  is  the  precision 
with  which  it  was  made,  that  wherever  the  slightest  rising 
appeared  in  the  ground  it  has  been  cut  through  and  le- 
velled; and  instead  of  leaving  the  cut  surfaces  barren,  these 
have  been  arranged  into  stepg,  and  turf  laid  down,  giving  a 
very  pleasing  appearance  to  the  sides  of  the  road,  Tlie 
gates,  or  barrilres,  also  are  embellished  by  very 
lodges,  in  which  comfort  and  a  degree  of  style  have 
attended  to. 

A  mile  or  two  farther,  the  country  around  assumes  a 
most  cheerful  aspect.  An  extensive  and  magnificent  forest 
of  fir  and  pines,  standing  on  an  undulated  ground,  appears 
in  the  nearest  horizon,  and  presently,  as  we  enter  its  various 
mazes,  two  or  three  lakes,  reminding  us  of  those  of  Switzer- 
land from  their  situation,  appeared  in  view,  and  succeeded 
each  other,— the  road  passing  between  them,  and,  for  a  little 
while  following  their  well-wooded  banks.  We  had  not  seen 
so  pretty,  and  so  picturesque  a  road  since  we  loft  the  Thu- 
ringian  Forest,  nor  had  we  travelled  over  a  better  one  even 
in  £ngland.  The  con.struction  of  this  road  I  had  the 
means  of  observing  in  the  course  of  this  stage  of  our  jour- 
ney, where  a  portion  was  being  made  to  unite  two  hills  of 
easy  ascent  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
old  road.  The  sand,  which  is  the  prevailing  soil  throughout 
this  part  of  the  country,  is  first  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet  of  the  intended  width  of  the  road,  with  the  exception 
of  four  feet  on  each  side.  Granite  and  other  stones,  brokett 
into  fragments,  which  weigh  about  two  pounds,  arc  strewed 
over  to  cover  this  new  sandy  bed,  and  the  original  soil  is 
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replaced  at  the  top  of  them.  When  this  foundation  is  b^ 
come  fully  consolidated,  the  usual  process  of  placing  very 
small  granite  fragments  on  the  plan  of  Macadam  is  followed, 
and  these  are  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  loose  gravel. 
A  ditch  is  dug  on  each  side,  the  edges  of  which  are  cut 
sharp,  and  are  very  compact,  and  a  row  of  poplar  trees 
is  planted,  at  short  distances,  on  each  side  of  the  ditch. 
No  road  in  Europe  is  harder,  more  compact^  or  smoother 
than  this.  Happy  we  should  have  been  to  have  found  its 
intended  continuation  completed  throughout  our  line  of 
march ;  but  the  thing  was  far  otherwise ;  for,  after  dining 
on  Grerman  fare,  plentiful  and  greasy,  at  the  post-house  of 
Hochzeit,  we  had  a  most  tedious  drive  of  six  German  miles 
through  deep  sands  as  far  as  Deutsch  Krone,  where  we 
halted  for  the  night,  and  where  we  found  good  accommo- 
dation and  civil  and  obliging  people. 

The  patience  of  our  travelling  party  was  fairly  put  to 
the  test  during  the  next  day^s  posting.  Although  prepa- 
rations for  a  hard  chaussSe  are  making  from  the  Krone  to 
Conitz,  no  trace  of  road  is  now  visible,  and  the  postilions 
took  whatever  direction  they  pleased  through  the  desert 
waste  and  deep  sand  which  accompanied  us  through  the  day. 

It  is  principally  in  this  tract  of  country  that  I  first 
noticed  those  gigantic  remains  of  a  former  world;  those 
shapeless  and  enormous  masses  detached  from  the  primitive 
rocks  of  Scandinavia,  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  partly 
buried  in  the  sands  over  which  we  travelled,  but  which 
had  been  once  covered  by  one  wide  sea,  now  contracted 
into  the  narrower  channel  of  the  Baltic,  that  separates  the 
country  of  the  Goths  from  that  of  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Norwegians.  These  insulated  rocks  occur  throughout 
Pomerania,  Pomerellia,  Courland,  Lithuania,  and  along  the 
shore  of  the  Finland  Gulf,  to  the  very  gates  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  all  of  which  districts  I  failed  not  to  observe  them  ; 
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examine   them   minutely,  whenever  the  slow  progress  of 
our  vehicles  admitted  of  a  pedestrian  excursion.     These 
Boulders-stones  are  identical  with  the  rocks  found  in  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  some  of  the  mountains  of  which  coun-> 
tries  present,  even  now,  a  great  number  of  those  singular 
blocks  on  their  very  summits.     In  looking  at  the  numerous 
heaps  of  broken  fragments  of  Boulders-stones  found  in  the 
Prussian  fields,  which  the  workmen  had  piled  up  along- 
side of  the  road,  I  was  surprised  at  the  great  variety  of 
specimens  which  they  exhibited.     Mica-slate  rock  was  very 
prevalent  in  all  its  variety  of  arrangement.     Hornblende, 
gneiss,   granite  Avith   white  quartz,  and  small   specks  of 
black  mica,  and  the  same  rock  with  larger  crystals  of  feld. 
spar, — like  those  described  by  Pini  in  the  rocks  of  the 
lesser  Alps, — ^imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  red  quartz,  foliated 
in  some  of  its  fractures,  and  reflecting  a  dazzling  light 
as  it  lay  glittering  in  the  sun.     The  substructure  of  the 
sandy  soil  on  which  these  masses  have  been  deposited,  I 
had  the  means  of  viewing  at  a  spot  where  a  very  steep  hill 
had  been  cut  down  several  feet  below  the  general  surface 
around  it,   and   presented   red   sandstone   and  lime-stone 
containing  organic  remains.     The  latter  was  the  case  more 
particularly   in    the  vicinity   of  Labiau,    on    the  road  to 
Tilsit,  where  the  Boulders-stones  occur  in  such  numbers, 
and  of  such  variety  of  dimensions  and  species,  that  a  geo- 
logist might  study,  for  days  together,  in  this  collection  of 
gigantic  specimens  spread  for  many  miles  before  him,  the 
structure  of  those  singular  chains  of  the    northern  Alps 
of  Europe,  which  von  Buch  and  other  eminent  naturalists 
have  so  ably  described. 

The  Prussian  and  Russian  Governments  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  presence  of  these  most  excellent  mate- 
rials for  road-making,  to  begin  a  line  of  communication 
between  the  two  countries,  which  has  been  effected  in  part, 
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and  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years,  so  as  to  present  a  system  of 
roads  equal  in  solidity  and  durability  to  the  best  roads 
in  Eurppe. 

,  Conitz  is  a  small  walled  town,  situated  in  the.  centre  of 
a.s^ndy  waste.  Our  civil  and  talkative  landlord  .at ^ the 
post-house  where  we  stopped  for  refreshment,  on  hearing 
th^t  we  had  recently  left  England,  inquired  into  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  that  country  respecting  the  merits  of 
Mr.' Canning,'  whose  death  he  bewailed  most  piteously ; 
assuring  us  that  it  had  struck  with  dismay  the  numerous 
liMidholders  and  comfaictors  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom 
his  great  talents  were  most  justly  appreciated.  This 
honest  Boniface,  with  equal  disinterestedness,  and,  we 
must  suppose,  a  sincere  regard  for  our  personal  safety, 
strove  to  detain  us  for  the  night  by  the  sad  description 
he'  gave  us  of  the  road  over  which  we  should  have  to 
travel.  His  entreaties,  however,  had  no  effect.  .  The  di- 
rection  of  the  old  road  to  Elbing,  whither  we  were  proceed- 
ing, and  which  passed  through  Eossabude  and  Euyschau, 
had  be^n  changed  for  that  of  Czersk,  Franckenfelde^  and 
Stargardt.  The  distance  to  the  first  of  these  three  latter 
places  is  four  German  miles  and  a  quarter,  to  perform 
which  we  employed  nearly  the  whole  night.  The  diffi- 
culties which  this  tract  of  the  road  presents  to  macadamir 
zation,  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  insurmountable ; 
but  beyond  Czersk,  that  system  has  been  adopted  with 
success.  We  were  now  traversing  that  part  of  Poland 
which  Prussia  obtained  at  the  memorable  tripartition  of 
that  kingdom ;  and  we  found  the  people  speaking  the 
ancient  language  of  that  country,  in  preference  to  German. 
!BTery:  thing  and  every  body  wears  a  military  aspect  in 
Ibli  part  of  Prussia.  A  large  board  at  the  entrance  of 
siDiae  bears  inscribed  on  it  the  number  of  the  regi- 
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ment  or  detachment  of  the  Landwehr,  to  which  all  the 
male  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  cetn6$  to 
belong.  Soldiers  and  gendarmes^  by  no  means  trouble- 
some or  insolent,  are  seen  in  every  small  town.  The 
meanest  employi  wears  a  kind  of  uniform.  The  postilions 
have  a  uniform,  and  a  cockade  in  their  glazed  hats;  so 
have  those  who  guard  the  forests,  and  those  who  super- 
intend the  macadamization  of  the  road.  In  a  country 
like  Prussia,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  three  powerful 
neighbours,  and  in  the  present  state  of  what  has  been 
styled  the  balance  of  power,  who  can  ridicule  or  find 
fault  with  a  system  intended  to  maintain  a  military  spirit 
among  the  male  population,  and  to  prepare  them  to  form 
an  army  capable  of  defending  their  country  in  case  of 
aggression  ? 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  celebrated  stream  called 
Schwartzwasser,  which  from  one  of  the  numerous  lakes 
that  are  met  with  in  this  part  of  Pomerania,  falls  into  the 
Vistula — a  travelling-carriage  hidted  in  front  of  us,  in  whidi 
Count  Woronzow  recognized  one  of  his  old  companions  in 
arms,  the  heroic  defender  of  Culm,  General  Count  Oster- 
mann,  who,  on  account  of  ill  health  from  the  numerous 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  late  war,  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  inclement  region  of  the  North,  and  direct  his 
steps  to  a  more  genial  climate.  This  rencontre,  after  days 
and  nights  of  tedious  travelling,  served  to  throw  some 
degree  of  interest  on  our  monotonous  journey ;  and  we 
hailed  the  appearance  of  this  cairiage,  as  the  mariner  hails 
the  first  friendly  sail  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage. 

Dirschau  at  last,  and  the  Vistula  gliding  post  it,  appear- 
ed in  view.  Quitting  with  delight  our  sandy  road  across 
fields,  in  which  groups  of  children  were  heard  singing  the 
hunting-chorus  of  the  Freischiitz,  we  trotted  through  the 
town,  having  previously  changed  horses,  and  reached  the 
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water^  sedge  over  a  most  detestable  pavement.  Here  the 
carriages  were  placed  on  a  flat  boat  or  flying-bridge,  and 
landed  with  the  party  on  a  sandy  island,  which  divides  the 
Vistula  from  the  Nogat  river,  and  is  itself  intersected  by  a 
smaller  branch  of  the  former  stream.  As  we  walked  across 
this  island  to  the  banks  of  the  Nogat,  numerous  parties  of 
country-people  met  and  saluted  us  with  a  low  reverence 
and  a  na^h  countak  in  the  patois  dialect  of  the  country. 
The  remainder  of  the  road  to  Marienburg  is  hard,  straight, 
and  quite  new.  The  country  around  is  enlivened  by  vil- 
lages, farm-houses,  and  clusters  of  cottages,  which  be- 
speak, by  their  appearance,  the  easy  circumstances  of  the 
inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  improvement  in  the  aspect  of  the 
country  and  the  state  of  the  road  is  striking  and  most  gra- 
tifying all  the  way  to  Konigsberg.  Every  possible  variety, 
of  ground,  woods  of  stately  pines,  amongst  the  glades  of 
which  we  perceived  groups  of  those  gigantic  rocks,  that 
have  been  already  described ;  fields  of  the  richest  soil  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation;  numerous  parties  of  neatly 
dressed  females  and  children,  some  walking  barefooted, 
others  riding  on  light  char-a-bancs  and  four-wheel  carts, 
carrying  the  produce  of  their  farms  to  the  nearest  markets 
of  Marienburg,  Elbing,  or  Konigsberg;  excellent  post- 
horses  ;  drivers,  active  and  good-tempered ;  civil  land- 
lords and  uAer&hle  halting-places  are  the  distingui^ing 
features  of  the  road  between  Marienburg  and  Konigsberg, 
so  difierent  from  that  over  which  we  had  travelled  between 
Berlin  and  the  Vistula.  The  fertility  of  this  little  Delta  of 
the  Vistula,  near  and  about  Dirschau  and  Marienburg,  is 
said  to  be  prodigious.  The  corn-harvest  returns  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  Along  the  left  bank  the  soil  is  a 
rich  black  mould,  cultivated  for  com  and  grass,  and  entirely 
free  from  wood.  The  low  lands  and  marshes  have  been 
gradually  drained  since  the  settlement  of  Swiss,  French, 


and  Aharian  e«igiauts  in  and  sbaat  dtb  part  of  Pmaaia. 
On  the  right  haky  as  Cv  as  I  hasve  been  alile  to  see  during 
our  joarmjy  the  cmintif  aJwunKfa  in  lakes^  and  die  deep 
dajej  aoQ  is  coieied  with  iiiwiwe  fiovests.  Fran  a  re- 
port pobBafacd  a  few  jcars  ago,  it  appears  that  there  are 
no  fewer  dian  three  millinns  of  acres  of  woods  in  £ast^ii 


.  To  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Marienburg,  and  on 
the  summit  of  a  smaD  hill,  fifty  feet  above  the  lerd  of  die 
Nogat,  or  right  branch  of  the  Yistola,  and  an  eqoal  nom- 
ber  of  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  rirer,  stand  die  rains 
of  the  Teatomc  Castle,  which  is  so  often  menticxied  in 
the  history  of  diivalnxis  times.  The  whole  mass  is  at 
once  impo^Dg  and  pictiiresque,  bespeaking  the  grandeur 
of  its  former  occupants  and  the  purposes  to  whidi  it  was 
destined. 

The  precise  time  in  which  this  casde  was  built  is  not 
suflBciently  known.  As  a  simf^  citadel,  it  was  in  existence 
as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was 
then  the  residence  of  one  of  the  o£Bcers  of  the  religious 
Order  of  chivalry,  called  Teutonic,  from  its  being  composed 
of  Germans,  Teutones.  In  1281  it  was  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  that  part  which  was  afterwards  known 
under  the  name  of  the  ancient  castle.  The  Grand-master  of 
the  Order,  Godfrey  de  Hohenlohe,  having  visited  Prussia, 
and  found  the  knights  in  that  country  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  transferred  the  seat  of  the  Grand-master  from 
Venice  to  the  castle  of  Marienburg,  which  he  at  the  same 
time  caused  to  be  considerably  enlarged.  This  transloca* 
tion  of  the  Principal  and  Grand  Sojourner  was  approved  of 
and  confirmed  by  an  encampment  of  the  knights  held  at 
Elbing,  on  which  occasion  many  of  the  propositions  of  the 
Grand-master  being  opposed,  he  resigned  his  high  office, 
and  retired  in  disgust  from  Marienburg.     His  successor 
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bnilt  the  middle  and  lower  castle,  as  he  found  the  existing 
edifice  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  splendid 
and.  numerous  retinue  of  himself  and  others.  Succeeding 
Grand-masters  built  the  church  of  Notre- Dame  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  castle,  which  is  still  in  existence, 
and  forms  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  romantic  land- 
scape of  these  ruins.  After  half  a  century  of  repose,  in  the 
year  1410,  Marienburg  was  surrounded  and  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  Jagellon,  King  of  Poland,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army ;  and  it  was  during  this  siege  that  a 
plan  was  formed  by  some  Bohemian  brethren  of  the  order, 
living  in  the  castle,  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  knights. 
These  traitors,  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  the  Polish  King, 
promised  to  give  a  signal  whenever  the  whole  chapter  should 
be  assembled  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  council,  in  order 
that  the  Polish  artillery-men  might  fire  a  cannon  shot  in 
the  direction  of  the  centre  of  that  hall,  in  hopes  that  the 
single  pillar,  which  supports  the  many  ribbed  arches  of 
its  vaulted  roof,  might  be  carried  away,  and  thus  crush 
at  one  blow  the  whole  confraternity.  The  signal  was 
given  by  showing  a  red  cap  out  of  one  of  the  upper  case- 
ments of  the  building  facing  the  Polish  army.  The  shot 
was  fired,  but  passed  by  the  pillar  at  a  short  distance 
from  it,  and  lodged  in  the  upper  part  of  the  farthest  wall, 
where  it  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  The  castellan,  who 
accompanied  us,  took  care  to  point  out  to  our  attention 
this  memorable  shot,  and  in  narrating  the  preceding  tra- 
dition, added,  that  the  safety  of  the  Order  on  that  oc- 
casion, was  attributed  to  the  intervention  of  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  castle.  The  besieging  army  soon 
after  broke  up  their  camp  and  reth'ed,  leaving  the  knights 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  lordly  domain  for  the  space 
of  thirty  years  more  ;  during  which  time  they  were  guilty 
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best'  lurrels  and  battlements— the  gloomy  clois- 
I  secret  porcli  which  covers  the  entrance  into  the 
ollow  cells,  where  many  of  those  adventurers,  who 
full  of  gtory  from  the  Holy  Wars,  had  passed 
[lays  uf  their  hves,  or  in  which  the  victims  of  lust 
nge  had  ended  a  miserable  existence  ;  it  is  impos- 
to  rernllcct  Congreve's  lieautiful  lines,  constituting^! 
;   to    Dr.  Johnson's   opinion,    the    most    poetical 
on  in  the  English  language- 

0.  all  ia  huah-dand  still  aa  death  1  -lis  dread/ul! 
ow  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
■hiise  ancient  iiillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
0  bear  aloft  its  arffh'd  and  jHJod'rous  roof, 
joking  tranquillity !     It  atrilies  an  awe 
nd  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
lid  moiiumeiitai  eaves  of  Death  look  cold, 
nd  shoot  a  chillncss  to  my  trembling  heart." 

Mmrning  Bridt: 

Weichsel,   or  Vistula,  at   Dirschau,  is  not  so  pjc- 
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outlet  but  by  the  port  of  Pillau.  This  intricate  navigation 
is  injurious  to  Elbing  as  a  maritime  town ;  nor  would  it  be 
frequented  by  foreign  traders,  but  for  the  privilege  granted 
to  it  by  the  King  of  Prussia  since  its  annexation  to  that 
country,  of  an  exclusive  commerce,  in  two  or  three  articles 
of  agricultural  produce,  from  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Vistula. 

Not  far  from  Elbing,  where  we  had  passed  the  night,  on 
ascending  the  hill  of  Truntz,  after  crossing  the  most  lovely 
and  fertile   country  imaginable,  the  dark  blue   waters  of 
the  •  Frische-HaflP  suddenly  appeared  before  us,  with  the 
small  but  picturesque  town  of  Frauenburg  standing  on  their 
margin,  sheltered  under  a  sandy  ridge,  which  stretches  pa- 
rallel with  the  Bay.     On  part  of  the  rising  ground  is  seen 
the  Catholic  church,  or  Duomo,  of  a  tudesque  structure,  in 
which  the  illustrious  Copernicus  officiated  as  one  of  the 
canons,   and  where  his  ashes  are  now  deposited.     It  was 
on  the  very  day  of  his  death ,  in  May  1543,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy  years,  that  this  eminent  astronomer 
received  from  the  printer  the  first  perfect  copy  of  that 
celebrated   system,  which   being  afterwards  adopted   and 
defended  by  Galileo,  drew  on  the  devoted  head  of  the  il- 
lustrious Italian  the  most  fanatical  persecution.     In  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  wall,  by  which  the  cathedral  is  sur- 
rounded, rises  the  observatory,  in  which  the  original  no- 
tions of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  Philolaus,  respect- 
ing the  solar  and  planetary  systems,  were  long  and  assi- 
duously examined,  put  to  the  severest  test  of  celestial  ob- 
servations,  and  ultimately  confirmed  by   the  most  acute 
yet  the  most  modest   astronomer  and   mathematician   of 
the  age.     A  plain  tablet,  with  the  figure  of  a  globe  en^ 
graved  upon  it,  marks  the  place  where  his  remains  repose 
>  within  the  temple.     A  commemorative  monument  of  Co- 
^•*fieniicu8  is    also    seen  in  the  cathedral  at    Thorn,   the 
tdaoe  of  his  birth. 
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were  apprized  of  our  approach  to  Kouigsberg  by  the 
view  of  its  harbour  at  Pillau,  placed  at  the  norlh- 
extremily  of  the  Frisclie-HafF.     The  town   itself 
ion  after  in  sight,  impressing  us  with  an  idea  of  its 
ude,  venerable  antiquity?  and  great  importance,  as 
5till    the    second   city  in  Prussia,   of  wliich  it    was 
ic  capital.     All  these  pleasing    anticipations,   how- 
inished    on    entering    the    town,    and  being  drivt-n 
1  long,  narrow,  dirty,  ill-paved,  and  very  offensive 
lined   by  lofty  old-fasliioned  houses,  the  basement 
)f  whitli  project  far  out  in  the  shajK  of  terraces,  with 
ghts  of  steps  guarded  by  antiquated  brass  railings, 
s  not  only  very  inconvenient  to  the  passage  of  ear- 
but  render  that  of  pedestrians  a  work  of  real  dan- 
[iinigsberg  is,  probably,  the  only  town  of  its  size, 
with  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
ts,  has  lifcn  so  little  enlarged  and  embclhshcd  since 
irii  of  ]}L'iice.     Every  thing  is  as  old-fashioned  as  if 
jrt    of   tlie  old  Dukes    of  Itrandenburg   were    stUl 
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nytnber  of  shops  or  warehouses  are  situated,  the  merchants 
or  tradesmen,  with  a  view  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
passenger  to  their  articles,  (necessarily  placed,  by  the  ele- 
vated situation  of  the  shops,  completely  out  of  sight,)  ex. 
pose  in  front  of  the  terrace  a  wide  painted  board,  on  which 
are  represented  the  different  commodities  to  be  found  in 
their  houses.  Thus  in  one  part  we  observed,  that  the  linen 
and  woollen  draper  had  exhibited,  as  models  of  his  mer- 
chandize, wooden  blocks  representing  bales  of  cloth  and 
pieces  of  linen  ;  while  in  another,  a  bookseller  and  stationer 
had  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  pedestrians,  shelves  of 
books  well  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  with  full  titles  on 
their  back,  and  wooden  reams  of  paper  in  abundance,  and 
curious  imitations  of  bunches  of  quills.  Our  progress 
through  the  town  was  beginning  to  be  sadly  irksome  to  us 
from  its  slowness  and  duration  ;  when,  after  having  ascend- 
ed a  very  steep  and  narrow  street,  we  were  at  last  deposited 
at  the  Deutschen  Haus,  in  a  quiet  and  retired  part  of  the 
town,  and  in  a  house  which,  from  its  appearance,  must 
have  been  the  residence  of  some  "Prussian  grandee  of  old. 
Of  the  more  modern  part  of  the  town  we  saw  nothing. 
Among  the  numerous  churches  which  formerly  existed,  few 
of  them  remun  now  worthy  of  attention.  But  the  traveller 
whom  commercial  business  does  not  bring  to  Eonigsberg, 
an^  who  is  merely  passing  through  it,  however  anxious  he 
may  feel  to  quit  it  as  soon  as  possible,  should  not  omit  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  cathedral — a  building  in  every  way  re- 
markable, on  account  of  its  organ,  the  tombs  of  the  old 
Dukes  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  founders  of  the 
Prussiari* monarchy ;  and  the  monument  which  marks  the 
spot  where  are  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  Kant,  the 
author  of  that  singular  system  of  "  Pure  Reason,"  which 
had  nigh  produced,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  a 
popular  commotion  in  Germany.  Kant  died  at  Konigsberg 
in  1804. 


Philosophy  of  kant. 

!  air  of  mysticism  which  prevails  in  the  system  of  the 
sberg    philosopher — the  novel  phraseology,  adopted 
view  to  make  it  intelligible — the  happy  art  of  ren- 
that  which  is  clear,  abstruse — and    the  almost  im- 
able  darkness  of  the  definitions   which  the    system 
IS,  instead  of  proving  fatal  to  the  whole  fantastic  con- 
1,  served  only  to  stimulate  the  German  literati  to  cx- 
in  endeavouring  to  comprehend  il.     They  began  by 
ng  the  system  before  tliey  understood  it,  and  their 
ipprobation  soon  followed,  though  on  nol>ettfr  foun- 
Having  found  it  impossible  to  decypherits  meaning, 
roclMined  it  a  sublime  production,  lest  they  should 
ghed  at  for  the  premature  culogiums  they  had  be- 
upon  it.    A  system  founded  on  such  principles,  and 
by  such  blind  veneration,  stood  on  the  same  quick- 
11  which  two  of  Kant's  countrymen  have  since  erect- 
prelondcd   physiological    instead   of  a  metaphysical 
;re.      No   wondL-r  lliat  it   should  soon  fall   into  ob- 
from  which   it  caniuit  he  recalled  by  any  human  in- 
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astronomers.  Profesisor  BessePs  annual  communications  to 
the  scientific  world  on  the  most  interesting  points  of  phy* 
sical  astronomy,  I  have  heard  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
commendation.  His  letter  addressed  to  another  eminent 
man  in  that  science.  Professor  Schumacher,  which  contains 
a  defence  of  the  Greenwich  Ephemerides,  the  accuracy  of 
which  had  been  impugned  by  an  anonymous  critic  in  one 
of  the  London  periodical  publications,  is  deserving  of 
fnraise,  as  ingenious  though  not  unanswerable. 

On  our  arrival  at  Eonigsberg,  a  sort  of  council  was 
held,  with  two  or  three  experienced  people  and  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn,  on  the  most  prudent  course  to  be  adopted 
.in  regard  to  our  road  to  Memel,  discussing  the  number,  of 
horses  required  for  the  three  carriages,  the  great  weight  jof 
two  of  them,  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
boisterous  weather  which  had  been  lately  prevailing  on 
the  coast.  Half  an  hour  given'  to  the  considerati(m  of  that 
point  was  not  deemed  thrown  away ;  and  I  would  recom- 
mend to  travellers  placed  under  similar  circumstances 
to  our  own,  to  follow  the  same  proceeding.  Two  post- 
roads  lead .  from  Eonigsberg  to  MemeL  The .  one  runs 
along  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  bow, 
with  its  convexity  towards  the  main-land,  and  separates 
the  Currische-Haff  from  the  sea.  This  is  .  called  the 
Strand.  The  other  follows  a  circuitous  route,  and  passes 
through  Tilsit,  The  first  requires,  on  an  average,  twen- 
ty hours'  constant  driving  (for  it  is  not  prudent  to  loiter 
at  a  post-house  when  once  on  the  Strand)  to  accomplish 
the  distance.  The  second  is  one-half  as  long  again/  and 
cannot  be  got  through  in  less  than  thirty  hours.  The 
carriage- wheels  on  the  first  road  are  often  up  to  their  axle 
in  sand,  or  plunging  through  waves.  During  stormy 
weather,  which  may  supervene  at  any  moment  in  these 
boisterous  latitudes,  the  situation   of  a   traveller  on  this 
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not  very  comfortable  :    and  it  becomes  still   more 
issiiig  towards  the  Icrmiimtion  of  the  road,  as  he 
pd  to  wail  at  one  or  two  stations,  exposed  some- 
1  real  danger  in  a  dark  night,  for  horses,  which  must 

for  from  very  distant  post-houses.     Lastly,  he  will 
nee  an   additional  inconvenience  in  having,  on  his 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Strand,  to  embark  with 
riage  in    a    boat,  for  the  purpose  of  being  trans- 
Eo  Memel,     The  melancholy  accidents,  though  few 
her,  that  liave  occurred  on  this  road,  (one  or  two 
h  were  related  to  us,)  combined,  with   the   several 
rations  above  detailed,  to  induce  Count  Woron- 
select  the  second  road  with  an  intention  of  sleeping 
it  the  first  night,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Memel  about 
rnoon  of  the  following  day. 

leparted  early  in  the  morning  from  the  ancient  capital 
isia,  and  plunged  boldly  through  the  deep  holes  and 
nds  of  the  roads  to  Labiau,  with  waste  and  desolate 
1  each  side  of  us,  where  none  but  large  blocks,  pro- 
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The  interest  which  a  modem  traveller  necessarily  at- 
taches to  the  town  of  Tilsit,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to 
indnce  us  to  rejoice  at  our  arrival  in  that  place,  after  the 
most  tedious  day's  journey  we  had  ever  had  since  we  left 
England.  The  town  itself,  consisting  of  a  long  and  wide 
ttreet,  with  a  few  good-looking  houses,  is  too  insignifi- 
cant to  detain  any  one  beyond  a  few  minutes;  but  the 
pcditical  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  give  the  place  a 
degree  of  importance  which  does  not  intrinsically  belong 
to  it  Tilsit  is  situated  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Niemen, 
not  far  from  the  Currische-HafF,  and  midway  between  Kb- 
nigsberg  and  MemeL  The  river  is  wide,  and  the  stream 
rapid,  but  shallow.  Numerous  flat-bottomed  barges  descend 
it  annually  with  Russian  produce,  and  return  loaded  with 
£nreign  merchandize.  The  navigation  of  the  Niemen,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  free  from  difHculties,  owing  to  several 
shallows  and  falls.  By  the  cutting  of  the  canal  at  Oginsky, 
and  by  means  of  this  river,  a  free  communication  will  be 
established  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  A  great 
number  of  smaller  rivers  pour  their  tributary  streams  into 
the  Niemen,  which  in  modem  times  has  witnessed  perhaps 
as  many  military  achievements  as  the  Rhine. 

The  meeting  of  Alexander  the  First,  the  King  cf 
Prussaa  with  his  Queen,  and  Napoleon,  in  this  town, 
after  the  campaign  of  1807,  has  given  to  Tilsit  its  present 
celebrity.  It  was  in  front  of  this  town,  on  a  raft  moored 
a  few  yards  from  the  bridge,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  that  the  interview  between  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  France,  for  the  settlement  of  Prussian  afiairs,  took 
place  on  the  14jth  of  June  of  that  year.  That  interview 
led  to  successive  conferences,  and  these  terminated  at  last 
ia  the  well-known  treaty  of  peace  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  town  where  it  was  concluded.  The  house  in  which 
the  conferences  were  held,  and  the  residence  of  the  crowned 


heads  who  mere  parties  to  thai  treatj,  vhicfa  was  destmed 
to  be  so  foon  Tidated,  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  in- 
habitants,  who  seem  to  cheri^  the  memorj  of  that  event 
as  the  most  lemark^de  in  the  annals  of  their  native  place. 

Having  satisfied  oar  ciiriofltj  on  these  points,  we  left 
Tilsit,  crossiog  the  Niemen  over  a  wooden  bridge,  the 
centre  part  iji  wh]<Ji  is  built  on  flat-bottomed  boats,  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  occasional  passage  of  veasds  by  their 
remoraL  We  pursued  our  way  over  the  most. execrable 
road  in  Europe,  and  readied  Memd  late  in  the  afternoon, 
where  we  put  up  at  a  tolerably  decent  inn,  one  <^  the  best 
in  the  town,  called  the  Hotel  de  Russie. 

I  was  no  sooner  comfortably  settled  in  my  room,  than 
my  ears  were  assailed  by  a  vdley  of  '*  Hip,  hip,  hip !  hur- 
rah !  Again,  again,  again !  hurrah  !"  and  a  loud  knocking 
of  glasses  against  a  table.  The  short  silence  which  suc- 
ceeded to  this  surprising  impromptu,  was  followed  by  a 
stentorian  voice,  bawling  out  the  first  line  of  ^^  Cease,  rude 
Boreas,^  so  outrageously  out  of  tune,  that  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing,  both  from  that  circumstance  and  the 
noisy  acclamations  which  had  preceded  it,  that  a  party  of 
English  seamen  was  beguiling  a  few  dull  hours  of  the  evening 
in  this  dullest  of  all  the  sea-ports  in  Europe.  Had  I  en- 
tertained any  doubt  on  the  subject,  I  should  soon  have 
been  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  my  conjecture  by  the 
boisterous  farewell  compliments  of  the  night,  hiccuped  forth 
by  two  or  three  voices  on  the  stairs  shortly  after,  and 
certain  common-place  observations  made  in  a  loud  tone, 
and  in  English,  by  the  same  parties,  in  a  room  adjoining  to 
mine.  Silence  being  at  last  restored,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  calm  to  commit  my  tired  carcase  to  the  wooden  crib  as- 
signed to  me  for  the  night,  and  soon  forgot  my  recollections 
of  England  suggested  by  this  revel,  and  the  English  sailors 
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at  MemeL  In  the  morning  I  learned  from  the  servant, 
that  the  carousers  of  the  preceding  night,  and  my  neigh- 
bours, were  a  party  of  masters  and  mates  of  some  Eng- 
lish timber-vessels,  trading  to  Memel,  where  they  had 
been  detained  some  weeks ;  and  that  they  frequented  the 
Russia  Hotel,  where  they  were  very  well  known  as  jolly 
companions  and  excellent  pay-masters. 

One  of  the  few  occupations  of  an  occasional  traveller  at 
Memel,  is  to  get  what  remains   of  his  Prussian  money 
changed  into  Russian  currency.     The  loss  sustained  on 
such  an  occasion  is  very  considerable,  and  I  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  travellers,  in  whatever  country  they  may 
happen  to  be,  always  to  calculate  their  pecuniary  resources 
in  such  a  manner,  that  either  they  shall  have  but  little 
left  of  the  money  of  the  country  which  they  are  about  to 
leave  on  reaching  the  frontiers,  or  that  they  may  keep  what 
remains  for  their  return.     On  a  sum  of  980  Prussian  rix- 
thalers,  which  were  changed  by  a  broker  on  the  present  oc- 
casion into  silver  and  paper  roubles,  the  currency  of  Rus- 
sia, a  loss  was  sustained  equal  to  326  francs.     This  may 
appear  an  unimportant  subject   to   some  of  my  readers ; 
but  the  effect  of  such  repeated  exchanges  is  such,  that  a 
person   starting   from   England,  with   the   whole  sum  of 
money  necessary  to  carry  him  through  all  the  principal 
countries  in  Europe,  and  choosing  to  possess  whatever  sum 
he  may  chance  to  have  left,  in  the  current  coin  of  each 
new  state,  will  find,  at   the   concliTsion  of  his  peregrina- 
tions, that  one-half  of  his  original  sum  has  actually  passed 
into  the  hands  of  money-changers.     I  am  sorry  also  to  be 
compelled   to  state,  that  the  .disposition  to  cheat  on  the 
part  of  landlord,  servants,  brokers,  and  shopkeepers,  with 
whom  I  had  to  deal  in  this  place,  and  most  of  whom  be- 
longed to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  was  such  as  completely  to 
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:  intercourse   with  them 
I  sal,  to  those  who  may 


ige   me  from  having  i 
s  strictly  necessary.     Verhiii 
pncd  to  visit  Menicl. 

road  From  Memcl  tu  the  frontier  follows  the  sea- 
land  is  consequently  none  of  the  easiest.      It  is  in 
llcsert  of  deep  sand,  through  which  it  is  not  possible 
?  wit)ioul  an  additional  number  of  horses.     At  Im- 
,  the  last  Prussian   post-house,  we  alighted  while 
ses  were  changing,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the 
Ijarrihe.     After  exhibiting  our  respective  pass- 
ussian  officer  on  duty,  a  bar,  painted  while 
ick  in  serpentine  stripi's,  which  lay  across  the  road, 
cd   at  a  signal,  and  the  carriages  drove  through, 
I  Prussia  behind,  and  entering  on  the  neutral  ground, 
pfsand,  which  separates  that  country  from  the  ad- 
I  frontier-line  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Iiroceeding  towards  the  /wrrfVjT  of  Russia  we  had  a 
of  the  Baltic,   and  an   immense  forest  of  pines 
;  from   the   seashore   to  a  great   distance  on  our 
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be  useless.  Declare  at  once  every  article  in  your  baggage 
liable  to  pay  duty,  or  it  will  be  confiscated  ;  and  be  civil. 
The  carriages  were  driven  into  the  yard  of  the  Custom- 
house ;  to  which  are  annexed  several  spacious  magazines, 
Serving  as  depots  for  merchandizes  introduced  in  Russia 
through  this  frontier.  The  servants  were  left  to  attend  to 
the  necessary  ceremony  of  visiting  every  part  of  the  bag- 
gage, which  occupied  about  two  hours,  while  we  proceeded 
to  the  post-house  in  the  village,  kept  by  a  Jew,  the  place 
being  mostly  inhabited  by  people  of  that  nation.  There, 
for  the  first  time,  we  experienced  the  luxury  of  a  travelling 
French  cook  and  batterie  de  cuisine,  which  until  now  had 
been  useless  appendages  to  our  equipage.  That  most  use- 
ful person  had  preceded  us  on  this  occasion,  and  prepared 
a  delightful  little  repast,  which  was  improved  by  the  excel- 
lent wheaten  bread  to  be  found  in  the  place. 

In  front  of  the  post-house  is  erected  a  high  and  square 
pillar,  bearing  on  each  of  three  of  its  sides  one  of  the  fol- 
lowuig  inscriptions,  written  in  the  German  and  Russian  lan- 
guages :  **  3Sd  post  station  from  St .  Petersburgh,  8S6 1  verst s ; 
from  Mittau  SSOg  versts ;  from  Moscow  IS^Sg  versts." 

After  dinner  I  attended  at  the  Custom-house  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  expedition  of  our  baggage.  The  officers  had 
most  minutely  rummaged  the  whole,  and  made  out  a  list  of 
articles  for  which  duty  was  to  be  paid,  amounting  to  about 
four  hundred  roubles.  This  being  done,  we  soon  found 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  proceed.  It  has  often  been  as- 
serted by  English  travellers,  that  the  douane  on  this  frontier 
is  vexatious  and  unusually  strict,  and  that  every  thing  is 
turned  out,  handled,  and  examined.  To  judge  fiom  my 
own  experience,  I  should  say  that  the  system  is  as  like  that 
followed  by  the  officers  at  Pover  as  any  two  systems  can  he* 
There  also,  as  I  know  to  niiy  cost,  every  article  was  turned 
oaty  handled,  and  examined  with  perfect  civility,  on  my 
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1   to    EngUnd;    and  with  baggage   consisting  of 
:■  of  imperiad*  oolr,  after  experiencing  ■  delay  o 
two  hours,  I  found  mjaelt  taxed  to  the  ainouol  c 
eo  pounds,  although  1  had  not  a  angle  article  of  mer 
iw.     At  PoUngeo,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  sam 
ity  of  baggage,  and  a  great  many  medical  boolis, 
ot  a  single  kopeeck  to  pay,  even  after  the  sererei 
Qy  of  the  pontenU  of  my  imperials.     Tl»e  charge  c 
itmdred  roubles  was  borne  by  the  General  for  F.n| 
nicies  contained  in  that  part  of  the  luggage  whic 
;ed  to  his  lady  ;    which  articles,  having  never  bee 
wtre  necessarily  liable  to  the  existing  duties.     'Son 
h  the  Dover  and  London  Custom-houv,  I  ha«-e  bee 
■lied  to  pay,  within  the  Ust  few  months,  for  foreig 
which  had  posilively  and  boHa  fide  been  used.     O 
side,  therefore,  is  the  difference  for  the  worse,  if 
•ncL'  exists  Ijelween   the    two  systems?       So^ons   a 
J"i.      I  am  Wi  admiror  of  custom-houses.      I   thin 
llic    pe^l    of  bocifty.    and    -niii^gHng    its    antidoti 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Jews  of  Polangen.  —  Amber  and  amber  trinkets.  —  Russian 
Posting.  —  Podoroshna.  —  Kurlandia.  —  Forests.  —  Statistics.  — 
Roads.  —  Topography.  '—  Mittau.  —  French  Ancien  Regime.  — 
Princess  Michel  G .  — The  Governor  Baron  de  H •. — New- 
Roads  and  Canals.  —  Corn-harvest.  —  Smuggling  on  the  Coast.  -— 
Great  public  works  in  progress  in  the  province  of  Kurlandia. — 
Palace  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Kurlandia.  —  Precipitous  descent 
over  the  Aa.  —  Riga.  —  View  of  the  Dwina.  —  The  Bridge.  —  Pic- 
turesque distribution  of  the  Town.  —  Marquess  Paulucci.  —  Ge- 
neral Cobley.  —  Passports.  — Police  regulations  respecting  foreign- 
ers. —  Interior  of  Riga.  —  Public  buildings.  —  The  oldest  house.  — 
The  new  Suburbs.^  Liberality  of  the  present  Emperor. — News  of 
the  Capture  of  Erivan.  —  Commerce.  —  Inns.  —  Saving  of  bed-room 
bells. '—  The  Post  Road.  —  Volmar.  —  Dorfat. —  The  University. 

—  Professors  Strilve  and  Ledebuhr. '—  The  Livonian  Noblesse.  — 
Specimen  of  modem  Academical  education  in  Russia. '—  The 
Lake  Peipus.  —  Monsieur  Joukowsky.  —  Wandering  Jew  Minstrel. 

—  A  new  wonder  for  a  season  in  London. »-  Fortifications  of  Ivan- 
gorod.  -^  View  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  —  Macadamized  Roads.  — 
New  Post-houses.  —  Narva.  —  Kupen.  —  German  Colony.  — 
Paper  Manufactory. — Imperial  Palace. '—  Strelna.  '—  Noblemen's. 
Villas.  —  Entrance  into  St.  Petersburoh. 

It  being  Saturday  when  we  halted  at  Polangen,  we  were 
saved  from  the  attacks  of  the  Jew  traders  in  amber,  who 
are  numemus  in  this  village,  and  who  on  any  other  day 
in  the  week  seldom  fail  to  surround  the  travellers  with  all 
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intelligent  young  man,  on  the  subject  of  amber.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  substance  is  found  by  the  inhabitants  on 
the  coast  between  Polangen  and  Pillau,  either  loosely  cfa 
the  shore,  on  which  it  has  been  thrown  by  the  strong  north 
and  westerly  winds,  or  in  small  hillocks  of  sand  near 
the  sea,  where  it  is  found  in  regular  strata.  The  quantity 
found  yearly  in  this  manner,  and  on  this  small  extent  of 
coast,  besides  what  little  is  sometimes  discovered  in  beds 
of  pit  coal  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  said  to  amount 
from  150  to  200  tons,  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prussia,  of  about  100,000  francs.  As  amber 
is  much  less  in  vogue  in  Western  Europe  than  in  former 
times,  the  best  pieces,  which  are  very  transparent  and 
frequently  weigh  as  much  as  three  ounces,  are  sent  to 
Turkey  and  Persia,  for  the  heads  of  their  expensive  pipes 
and  hookahs.  Very  few  trinkets  are  now  sold  for  ornaments 
to  ladies^  dresses,  and  the  great  bulk  of  amber  annually 
found  is  converted  into  a  species  of  scented  spirits  and 
oil,  which  are  much  esteemed  for  the  composition  of  deli- 
cate varnish.  In  the  rough  state,  amber  is  sold  by  the 
tun,  and  forms  an  object  of  export  trade  from  Memel  and 
Kbnigsberg. 

The  starting  from  the  first  Russian  post-station,  with 
post-horses,  calls  for  a  trifling  operation  on  the  part  of 
both  native  and  foreign  travellers.  Both  require  a  special 
permission  for  the  hiring  of  post-horses,  without  which  no 
pd^t-master  is  authorized  to  supply  horses — but  foreigners 
must,  in  addition  to  such  a  permission,  procure  a  written  de* 
claration  frpm  the  superintending  officers  of  Government, 
that  having  presented  themselves  to  his  office  in  due  form, 
and  furnished  with  the  necessary  passport,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  proceed.  Being  anxious  to  comply  with  every 
existing  regulation  of  the  country  I  was  about  to  enter, 
I   dispatched   my  own  personal  passport  to  the  proper 
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y,  with  ihat  of  the  nobleman  with  whom  I  travelled;' 
h  it  is  probahle  that  I  might  have  been  considered 
of  his  suite,  and  as  such,  suffered  to  proceed  unmo- 
The  passport  was  returned  to  me  with  a  written 
ioii,  purporting    that   the    bearer,    mentioning    the 
rum  Liindon,  had  presented  himself  at  the  frontier 
ia;    had  undergone,  with  his  luggage,  a  proper  and 
samination,    and  was  allowed    to    proceed    to    SL 
jrgh,  after  having  presented  himself  at  the  Po/izei 
,  to  receive  all  necessary  instructions  as  to  his  jour- 
'hese  instructions  are  a  mere  matter  of  fonn.     On 
cct  again,  much  ilHberal  animadversion,  savouring  of 
y,  has  been  bestowed  by  English  travellers.     Whe- 
h  a  syslcm  of  inquiry  into  the  name  and  condition 
;ners  about   to  enter  a  country  is  just  or  political, 
reverse,  it  is  not  my  province  to  determine;  but 
p;ystcm  iit  lofo  similar   lo   ihe   one  )"st  described, 
,  ihc  fioiiticr  town  <•(  England,  Dover,  is  so  noto- 
at  the  Inivellers  to  Mhoni  I  allude,  must  h;ive  been 
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plains  of  in  Russia,  is  precisely  that  of  which  a  Russian  or 
any  other  foreigner  would  have  as  much  right  of  cause 
to  complain  of  in  England.     Again,  I  say,  Soyons  de  bonne 
foi. 

The  permission  respecting  post-horses,  which  I  before 
mentioned,  and  which  both  Russian  and  foreign  travellers 
must  take  out  before  they  can  proceed,  is  called  a  Podo- 
roshna.  This  is  a  mere  order  for  horses  chargeable  with 
a  tax,  addressed  to  post-masters,  perfectly  distinct  from  a 
passport,  and  granted  by  the  Governor-general  of  the  pro- 
vince or  government,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The 
produce  which  this  source  of  revenue  yields  to  Government' 
serves  to  keep  up,  in  part,  the  posting  establishments.  The 
charge  for  horses  is  so  low,  that  without  some  extra  resource 
and  assistance,  post-masters  could  not  exist.  The  charge 
paid  on  the  delivery  of  the  Podoroshna  is  calculated  on  the 
number  of  horses  which  it  is  intended  to  take  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  on  the  whole  distance  in  versts. 

The  Government  of  Courland  (Kurlandia),  through 
which  we  travelled  after  leaving  Polangen,  extends  over  a 
surface  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  square  miles, 
its  extreme  length  being  fifty-four  miles,  and  the  extreme 
breadth  thirty  miles.  The  country  in  general  is  flat  and 
sandy ;  and  the  only  really  fertile  soil  to  be  found,  is  an 
extent  of  little  more  than  sixty  miles,  near  the  frontier  of 
Lithuania.  Two-fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  country  are 
covered  with  woods,  through  one  of  which  we  passed  before 
evening.  In  penetrating  these  northern  forests,  as  the  pos- 
tilion, quitting  the  deep  sandy  road,  followed  the  various 
and  tortuous  tracts  through  one  of  them  which  laid  on  our 
left,  and  ran  over  a  soil  made  hard  and  smooth  by  successive 
deposits  of  fallen  leaves,  the  impression  received  was  grand  in 
the  extreme.  Here  the  fir,  the  Scotch  pine,  the  spruce,  and 
the  silver-leaved  fir,  and  the  larch,  mingled  together,  form 
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t  magazines  which  supply  Europe  with  masts, 

|;h  and  tar.     The  ulmus  campeslrif,  too,  or  elm  ; 

iropao,  or  lime,  the  inner  bark  of  which  serves 

liy  useful  purposes  in  Russia,  and  affords  materials 

I  mats ;   the  birch,  the   alder,  and   sycamore,    the 

ih,  the  beech,  and  poplar,  and  occasionally  a  stately 

seen,  either  in  groups  or  large  masses,  or  occur 

tary  trees,  in  various  parts  of  these  forests. 

;  statistical  accounts  published  in  1825,  in  a  pa- 

I  I'tuille  ties  Proviiicfs  de  la  Ba/liqtie,  by  the  Rev. 

,  the  materials  of  which  were  collected  in  the 

p  residence  of  twenty-nine  years  in  that  country,  it 

liat  twenty-three  square  miles  of  the  whole  surface 

|ind    arc  occupied   by  marshes,  upwards  of  three 

ind  one  hundred  and  eighteen  rivulets,  of 

Ity-four  enter  the  river  Aa,  thirty-fi\'e  the  Vindau, 

pwinii,  and  thirty-thrin;  fall  into  the  sea.     At  the 

:  numb(?r  of  inhabitants  through  the  govern- 

Ijuntod  1.1    384.78!).*  of    whom   3C1.1GS   profess 
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governmeDt  or  province  SS,839  houses,  consequently  each 
house  has  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inmates. 

The  roads  are  very  sandy  ;  their  great  width  particularly 
struck  me ;  they  are  about  three  times  the  breadth  of 
the  German  roads ;  the  soil  is  loose,  and  confined  on  each 
side  by  basket-work.  Beyond  the  side  ditches,  a  double 
row  of  trees,  generally  small  and  stunted,  is  planted  all 
along  the  road.  The  postilioDs  drive  at  a  brisk  rate,  and  at 
each  verst,  or  one-third  of  two  English  miles,  the  traveller 
has  the  comfort  of  knowing,  by  the  inspectiwis  of  the  lofty 
stakes  on  the  road,  not  only  how  many  versts  he  has  run 
since  he  left  the  last  post-house,  but  also  the  number 
be  has  to  perform  before  reaching  the  next.  At  each  of 
these  establishments  also,  he  finds  a  post,  on  the  outside, 
similar  to  that  at  Polangen  ;  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
place  and  the  distances  from  the  frontier  to  the  capital — 
to  Moscow,  and  to  one  or  two  principal  towns  in  the  go- 
vernment. By  copying  with  accuracy  the  information, 
thus  successively  obtained,  I  was  enabled  to  draw  up  a 
maroh-route  from  Polangen  to  St.  Petersburgh,  more  ex- 
act than  those  I  had  found  in  my  guides  or  foreign  post- 
maps.  This  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Volume.  At  every  post-house,  the  podoroshna 
is  shown  to  the  post-master,  who  is  obliged  to  register  an 
extract  of  lliat  document,  including  the  name  of  the  tra- 
veller, number  of  horses  allowed,  and  destination. 

The  first  forest  which  we  entered  continued  for  upwards 
at  twenty  English  miles,  and  the  road  through  it,  selected  by 
die  (KNtiliaaSi  in  order  to  avtad  the  deep  sands  of  the  main 
road,  ia  at  times  very  uneven,  full  of  holes,  nnd  Incumbered 

»with  stumps  of  trees.  The  j"'''"?  '*  consequently  fre- 
quent, and  almost  intolerabU-.  Wc  at  last  emerged  from 
this  woo<),  and  after  crossing  the  Lwke  and  Bartau  river!', 
Teached  T.idnikcn,  where  we  breakfasted  at  the  post-house. 
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md   comoKxlious   apartment.      The   villages' 

I  which    we    passed,    consist   of  a  -  row  of  wooden 

each  side  of  the  road,  strongly  built,  and    at 

Itance  from  each    other,    generally   thatched,    and 

py  stoves  made  of  a  species  of  terra  cotla.     The 

I  of  the  post-houses  is  plain  and  neat.    The  wooden 

b  Htrewed  with  sand  and  small  branches  of  fir-trees, 

npart  to  the  room  the  peculiar  smell  of  that  plant. 

Ifaken  the  precaution  of  sending  an  esta(fetie  or 

|(;'iV)'  to  order  the  horses,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 

y  detained  at  any  of  the  j>ost-houses.    This  circum- 

Ind  the  furious  rate  at  which  we  were  driven,  com- 

Irender  our  journey  less  tedious  than  the  moDotony 

jcnery,  perpetually  recurring,  and  seldom  diver- 

lany  break  or  undulation  in  the  landscape, — and 

teUigible  jarffon  spoken  by  the  people  with  whom 

)  doal,  (a  jargon  bearing  no  afhnity  to  German, 

sh,)  would  ollKTwisc  have  made  it. 
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Bcencry  prevails  again  throughout  this  district.  Night 
overtook  us  on  the  bordi.-r  of  one  of  these  forests,  a[  a  small 
place  called  Bechliof,  where  the  accammixlatiun  for  our  party 
being  very  sconty,  I  volunteereil  passing  the  night  in  the 
close  carriage,  the  external  temperature  being  then  at  twenty- 
five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  seven  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing-point. The  night  was  magnificent,  and  I  do  not  recol- 
lect contemplating  a  more  brilliant  starry  firmament  than  I 
did  on  that  occasion.  On  the  following  morning,  the  iiiid 
of  October,  the  first  snow  fell  which  had  been  seen  that  sea- 
son. Having  changed  horses  at  Doblen,  a  small  village 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Weise,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  Mittau,  On  this  part  of  the  road,  which  is  tolerably 
good,  and  on  which  we  were  driven  at  a  full  gallop,  we 
crossed  no  less  than  three  small  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  falls  into  the  Aa.  The  country  in  general  is  barren. 
Forests  are  seen  at  various  distances,  and,  here  and  there, 
some  ploughed  fields  and  flax  plantations.  At  the  end  of 
a  long  and  tedious  sandy  coniraoni  the  town  of  Alittau, 
tlie  ancient  capital  of  Courland,  presents  itself,  where  we 
arrived  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  put  up  at  the  St. 
Petersburgh  Hotel,  the  best  inn  in  the  town,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  scattered  apartments,  a  long  billiard  room, 
and  two  or  three  private  sitting-rooms  near  it,  tolerably 
clean.  The  French  landlord,  a  chatty  old  fellow,  be- 
longing to  the  aiicien  rfgime,  had  been  maitre  d'hdtel  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  when  that  monarch  resided  at  Mittau,  du- 
ring part  of  his  long  exile  from  France.  He  told  us,  that 
having  left  Paris  after  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  he  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  emigrant  Bourbon  princes; 
fought  in  many  bloody  actions  by  their  side,  was  wounded, 
maimed,  and  rendered  incapable  of  effective  service,  and 
being  rewarded  with  a  situation  in  the  household  of  the 
1.   I  i.i«    ..™~.n  .       ,  liji,  Christian  Majesly   (o  this 
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the  close  of  the  last  century.  When  that  mo- 
iiitted  Courland  for  Wai-aaw,  our  Parisian  host 
■  large  housL'  he  now  occupies,  and  embarked  in 
ent  career  of  landlord,  during  twenty  years  of 
e  had  received  under  his  roof,  Emperors,  Kings, 
nces,  together  with  a  long  list  of  illustrious  clia- 
nany  of  whom  had  since  made  their  exit  from  the 
itage.  Although  Monsieur  Morel  (for  that  was 
)  had  niarrJL'd  a  woman  of  Mittau,  and  had  been 

Courland  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  had  not 
1  single  word  of  the  language  of  the  country ;  and 
as  fully  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  every  body 
lucnce  who  lived  in  it.  He  seemed  not  to  have 
1  his  own  history,  and  to  have  learned  at  the  same 
t  of  every  one  else.  We  however  forgave  him 
i  httle  impertinences,  for  the  excellent  dinner  a  la 
t;  uith  which  he  regaled  us.  Only  imagine  a 
III  i'er//,  in  the  sandy  desert  nf  Courland  I 
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Baron  de  H ,  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  also 

visited  the  Count,  and  informed  him  that  the  Emperor 
was  expected  to  leave  the  capital  in  a  few  days,  on  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  some  important  military  stations  in  the 
governments  of  Pscow,  Vitopsk,  Wilna,  Kurlandia,  and 
Livonia,  with  other  news  of  interest,  which  were  highly 
welcome  to  a  party  of  travellers  who  had  been,  as  it  were, 
secluded  from  the  busy  world  for  the  space  of  nine  days 
after  ({uitting  the  capital  of  Prussia. 

We  lcarne<l  on  this  occasion,  that  indilFerent  as  the  roads 
had  appearetl  to  us,  tliey  were  considerably  worse,  par- 
ticularly in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mittau, 
when  the  Baron  took  possession  of  his  government.  On 
the  side  of  Riga-  the  roatl  consists  chiefly  of  an  arti- 
ficial soil,  raised  and  contained  by  basket-work  on  each 
side,  and  strengthened  by  trunks  of  trees  with  their 
branches  laid  crossways,  and  a  great  deal  of  sand  thrown 
over  them.  It  appears  that  some  notion  exists  of  the 
Russian  and  PruBsian  Governments  uniting  to  make  a 
macadamized  or  hard  road,  from  Riga  to  Kiinigsberg,  in 
a  direct  line,  and  through  Tilsit,  avoiding  Polangeii,  Me- 
mcl,  and  the  Strand,  or  sea-road;  thus  rendering  the 
entrance  into  their  respective  States  worthy  of  the  two 
Sovereigns.  Should  this  project,  which  as  yet  remains 
in  pello,  be  carried  into  execution,  travellers  going  to  or 
coming  from  Russia  on  this  side,  will  have  reason  to  bless 
the  memory  of  the  monarchs  by  whose  orders  so  desi- 
rable an  improvement  wilt  have  been  effected :  for  the 
crossing  of  the  Alps,  the  ascending  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  the 
traversing  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  are  com |)a rati vcly  more 
easy,  although  more  hazardous  journeys,  than  that  wliich 
we  performed  from  Konigsberg  to  Riga.  The  new  or 
projected  road  will  also  have  the  great  merit  of  being 
shorter  than  the   present  one,  if  it  be  made  to  pass  by 
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Boloky,  Eoltiniany,  Vaniy,  Berschauy,  cross  the  Blandan- 
gersche  Berg,  a  low  range  of  hills  running  in  a  north-west 
and  south-eastern  direction,  nearly  through  Courland,  at 
Schawly,  whence  there  is  a  high  rood,  (although  bad  and  to 
be  re-made  of  course,)  in  a  straight  lineto  Mittau  and  Riga. 
By  the  present  road,  the  distance  from  Biga  to  Polangen 
is  272i  versts,  and  22  German  milea  from  the  latter  plf 
to  Kiinigsbcrg,  taking  the  road  by  the  sea-shore,  but 
miles  farther  if  the  circuitous  road  through  Tilsit  be  ptt'^ 
ferred.  But  should  the  new  road  be  accomplished,  the 
distances  would  be  reduced  to  eight  and  a  half  German 
miles  from  Kbnigsberg  to  Tilsit,  (this  road  to  be  nn 
good,)  and  190  versts  from  the  latter  place  to  Riga. 

Several    canals    are    abuut    to    be    constructed 
part  of  the  Uussian  empire,  already  so  celebrated  for  its 

internal   navigation.     Baron   de  H stated,   that  it   is 

thus  intended  to  ailbrd  to  the  farmers  au  opportunity 
of  sending  their  corn  down  to  the  sea-side,  which, 
embarked  on  the  Aa,  will  from  thence,  by  a  canal, 
into  the  liver  Vindau,  and  to  be  conveyed  by  a  s 
canal  to  Liebau,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  between  Pol 
gen  and  Vindau.  At  present  the  country  people 
compelled  to  send  the  produce  of  their  land  in  c; 
over  sandy  and  difficult  roads,  to  that  port.  The  nai 
gallon  and  commerce  of  Liebau  have  made  great  pi 
gress  in  the  course  of  la^t  year.  The  number  of  vessels 
i»hich  sailed  from  that  port  were,  in  1836,  180  only, 
they  had  incn'ased  to  23+  in  1827.  The  value  of  goods 
ported  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  3,4i28,493  roublac] 
that  of  the  goods  imi>orted  to  450,886  roubles.  Tl 
proves  the  importance  of  having  a  direct  walcr-comniui 
cation  to  that  seaport;  and  furnishes  also  one  other  ex'i 
ample,  out  of  many,  of  the  iicUce  trade  cariied  on  by, 
Russia,  which  receives  in   foreign  goods  little  more  thi 
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txie^seventh  of  the  value  of  her  own  goods  exported.  An- 
other prqected  line  of  canal  communication  will  join  the 
Dwina  to  the  Aa  and  the  Memel,  so  that  a  free  inland 
communication  will  exist  between  Riga,  Mittau,  and  Me* 
meL  The  difficulties,  arising  from  the  want  of  proper 
(  means  of  conveyance  in  the  disposal  of  the  abundant  crops 
of  Couriand,  in  this  and  several  of  the  preceding  years, 
which  had  filled  their  granaries  to  a  degree  almost  un- 
precedented, were  increased  by  the  existent  prohibitory 
laws  respecting  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures 
us  a  part  payment  and  in  return  for  the  corn  to  be  sold. 
I'he^e  circumstances,  I  had  heard  it  asserted  afterwards 
by  other  intelligent  individuals,  had  caused  a  great  depres- 
sion  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  obliged  several 
fanners  to  throw  up  their  farms;  whilst  the  same  pro- 
hibitory  laws  had  given  rise  to  a  most  extensive  and  daring 
contraband,  which  was  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  that 
province*  It  was  reported,  however,  that  the  great  vigi- 
lance of  the  Government  would  ultimately  succeed  in  put-^ 
ting  down  this  illicit  traffic. 

Other  public  works  of  importance  are  now  carrying  on 
in  Courland  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  Government 
of  Livonia.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  vast  under- 
taking, which  was  begun  as  far  back  as  the  year  1810, 
and  is  now  carrying  on  with  activity,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  salt  mines,  supposed,  from  tradition,  to 
have  existed  in  those  two  governments.  Messrs.  Ulman 
and  Liachnicki,  a  rich  landholder  in  Lithuania,  with 
two  persons  belonging  to  the  mining  corps,  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  begin  every 
requisite  operation  for  so  desirable  an  object;  and  the 
report  of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman,  who  relies  on  the 
known  existence  of  some  saline  springs  in  the  country  for 
the  discovery  of  more  extensive  salt  mines,  seems  to  lead 
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<  liope  that  an  article  so  essentially  necessary  to 
be  found  in  Courland.     At  present  salt  is  im- 
ito  that  country  from  abroad,  and  its  great  con- 
causes  a.  heavy  loss  of  capital,  tends  to  keep  up 
ind  frequently  to  cause  a  distressing  scarcity  of  the 
.elf.     It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  vecy 
iuccesa  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  these  geologists, 
ft  the   St.  Petersburgh  Hotel  in  the  afternoon, 
■  naturally  more  impatient  to  conclude  our  jour- 
;  approached  nearer  to  the  capital     As  we  drove 
the  streets,  we  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  ob- 
liat  the  town  is  small,  ill-built,  and  worse  paved, 
id  visit  to  it,  on  my  return  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
1  these  observations.     The  houses  are  chiefly  built 
painted  either  green,  a  dark  sienna  or  brown,  with 
;raves  of  the  windows  white.     The  grotesque  ap- 
which    these    pictorial  decorations,  so   generally 
give  to  the  streets  is  very  striking.     Insignificant 
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of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Coiirlantl,  rebuilt  by  the  last  Duke 
Biroaout  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  It  stands  on  a 
broad  elbow  of  land  formed  by  the  river  Aa.  It  is  a 
Urge  pile  of  building  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  of  an  ir- 
regular  form,  yet  altogether  pleasing  to  the  eye,  were  it 
not  for  the  red  tiles,  or  some  other  outrageously  red  cover- 
ing on  its  roof  In  this  i^hTiteau,  which  even  so  late 
as  a  few  years  back  was  suirounded  by  bastions  and  a 
moat,  now  no  longer  existing,  the  exiled  Count  de  Lille 
was  permitted  by  the  Sovereign  of  Russia  to  hold  his 
court  for  some  time ;  and  the  illustrious  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  gave  her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Angouli?me, 

Proceeding  a  little  farther  we  crossed  the  Aa  twice, 
on  a  floating  bridge,  consisting  of  loose  and  thick  planks 
of  timber,  connected  together  at  each  extremity,  and  a 
fleur  tTeau.  Near  the  first  bridge  is  the  port,  where  we 
observed  a  number  of  large  barges  and  single-masted  ves- 
sels, moored  on  each  side.  The  second  bridge  lies 
over  a  narrower  branch  of  the  river,  and  offers  a  curious 
descent  upon  it  from  the  road,  which  is  overlaid  with  tim- 
ber, and  nearly  perpendicular,  and  from  which  the  car- 
riages are  literally  precipitated,  rushing  in  that  manner 
upon  the  loose  planks  of  the  bridge  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  the  water  splashing  in  all  directions,  and  the  posti- 
lion driving  all  the  while  at  a  furious  rate  down  the  pre- 
cipice, and  over  the  bridge,  to  save  the  horses  from  being 
overpowered  by  the  weight  of  the  carriage.  As  I  had  a 
full  opportunity  of  first  witnessing  the  passing  in  this  man- 
ner of  Count  Woronzow's  travelling  chariot,  which  to  ma 
appeared  to  have  been  actually  precipitated  from  the  bank 
into  the  river,  I  did  not  quite  admire  the  necessity  I  was 
under  of  following  it,  until  at  last  I  perceived  it  safe  on 
iJje  other  side  of  the  river. 

confounded  with  another 
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F  the  same  name  distinguished  by  the  pre6x  Boulder, 
taking  its  origin  in   the  district    of  Vender,  neat 
h,  in  Livonia,  passes  under  the  towns  of  Wolraar 
nder,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.     The  Aa, 
passes   through   Mittau.  enters  the  same  gulf,  but 
r  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina  that  it  mingles  its 
with  that  river  before  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea.     The 
wereignty  of   Courland  teased  to  exist  in   1785, 
Catherine  II.  annexed  it  to  the  Russian  Empire, 
road  to  Riga,  passing  through  Olai,  is  much  of  the 
laracter  as  the  rest  of  the  journey  from  the  frontier, 
jlting   is  intolerable  where  the  road   is  hard,  and 
'iiirn  vita  excessive,  where  it  is  soft,  that  is  to  say, 
y  that  there  is  no  going  througlt  it  beyond  a  foot- 
This  road  is  much  frequented,  the  intercourse  be- 
Riga    and    Mittau  being   incessant.      A   diligence 
rom  the  latter  place  for  Riga  twice  a-tlny,  and  re- 
We  met   one  of  these  vehicles,  and  it  appeared 
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a  novel  and  pleasing  siglit.  We  drove  ttirougli  a  fortified 
gateway  between  two  lofty  ramparts,  and  following  the 
direction  of  the  principal  street  from  thence,  reached  the 
Hotel  lie  Lorulres,  where  apartments  had  been  prepared 
for  our  reception.  This  inn  requires  only  the  luxury  of  a 
carpet  to  be  as  good,  in  every  respect,  as  some  of  the  best 
hotels  we  have  seen  on  our  journey.  Its  situation,  in  a 
narrow  and  noisy  street,  is  a  great  objection  in  general ;  but 
to  me,  who  felt  already  tired  of  the  monotony  of  our  late 
excursion,  even  the  noise  of  a  bustling  town  was  welcome 
music  to  my  ears. 

On  the  following  morning  I  rose  with  the  dawn,  and 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  situation  of  the  town,  and 
cast  a  look  at  the  noble  river  Dwina.  The  population 
was  already  abroad  and  busy.  Crowds  of  people  were 
seen  directing  their  steps  to  the  port,  outside  the  gateE, 
where  a  large  market  is  held.  Hundreds  of  small  slight 
country  carts,  loaded  with  vegetables,  poultry,  and  live 
cattle,  kept  pouring  in  over  the  bridge,  and  the  whole  scene 
soon  became  very  animated.  I  paced  twice  the  whole 
length  of  the  bridge,  which  was  thronged  with  sailors,  and 
masters  of  vessels  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  I  found 
it  to  measure  710  paces,  which  give  a  length  equal  to  1600 
feet.  The  breadth  is  forty  feet-  The  bridge  consists  of  a 
number  of  stout  timbers,  placed  near  to  each  other,  parallel 
with  the  course  of  the  stream,  lashed  togetjier  at  their  extre- 
mity, floating  on  the  water,  and  maintained  in  their  position 
by  piles  driven,  at  regular  distances,  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  rising  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  water,  to  which 
the  bridge  is  fastened  by  chains.  Over  the  cross  timbers 
arc  placed  two  carriage-ways,  made  of  planks,  even  and 
of  pi-oper  breadth.  Some  parts  of  the  bridge  are  so  con- 
trived that  they  may  readily  be  removed,  in  order  to  admit 
lelx  nassinif  up  and  down  tlie  stream  to  take  their  posi- 
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either  side  of  the  bridge,  to  which  they  are  moored 
im,  or  for  tbe  geoerai  purpose  of  na%-igation.     The 
seen   in   this  part  of  its  course,  is  a   magnificent 
lelow    the    bridge   its    expaDsion  is    such   that  it 
sily  be  mistaken  for  a  large  sea-port ;  while  far 
;  windings  are  really  imposing.     The  sea  is  about     ■ 
1  from  the  town, 

lew  of  Uiga  from  the  right  bank  is  pleasing,  and 
tnresque  effect.     The  manner  in  which  the  build- 
rrouped,  and  the  distribution  of  the  town  over  an 
gronnd,  surrounded  by  bastions,  give  the  place 
ssive  character.     The  principal  mass  of  the  town 
at  the  foot  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  bridge. 
five  towers  and  steeples  are  seen  to  rise  in  this 
one  of  which   attracts  more  attention  from  its 
itructure  of  three  stories  high,  covered  by  a  dome 
er  a  light  and  open  colonnade,  and  terminated  by 
spire.     This  tower   belongs  to  the  Church  of 
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lold  he  has  a  floctc  of  seven  or  eight  thousand,  the  best  on 
the  Steppes.  This  gentleman,  who,  from  a  long  residente 
abroad,  speaks  his  native  language  with  nearly  the  same 
difficulty  with  which  he  spt-aks  either  Russian  or  French, 
seems  not  to  have  last  that  frank  and  blunt  style  of  man- 
ners and  address  which  characterised  an  English  soldier 
in  the  times  of  the  Marlborougha  and  the  Elliots.  He  had 
just  arrived  at  Riga  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  having  at 
his  advanced  age  traversed  a  great  part  of  Russia  for 
that  purpose.  He  called  on  Count  Woronzow,  and  gave 
a  fiourishing  account  of  the  present  state  and  progress  of 
Odessa,  which,  from  an  insignificant  town,  had  been  changed 
into  a  place  of  importance  by  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu, 
and  has  since  been  raised,  by  the  exertions  of  the  nobleman, 
whom  I  accompanied,  and  who  is  Governor- General,  to  a 
rank  equal  to  that  of  the  principal  commercial  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  spoke  highly  also  of  his  friend  and 
countryman  the  veteran  Admiral  Greigh,  and  of  the  high 
state  of  discipline  of  the  Russian  fleet  under  his  command 
in  the  Black  Sea. 

Having,  on  our  arrival  at  Riga,  sent  my  passport  to  the 
police,  I  was  requested  to  attend  at  the  office,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabbng  them  to  write  my  signalenient,  or  personal 
description,  on  a  fresh  passport,  which  was  written  in  Ger- 
man, and  was  delivered  to  me  on  payment  of  one  silver 
rouble,  or  three  shillings.  My  own  passport  from  th^  fo- 
reign office  in  London  was  detained  and  afterwards  forwarded 
to  the  Government  at  St.  Petersburgh.  -  This  is  an  indispen- 
sable formality  with  foreigners  who  arrive  at  Riga,  either  by 

a  or  land,  and  who  are  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the  ca- 
I  pital.  The  only  trouble  I  had  on  the  occasion,  was  a 
,  from  the  inn  to  the  police-office,  accompanied  by  a 
talet  de  place. 

The  interior  of  Riga  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  some 
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iwns  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine.  Th« 
e  generally  very  narrow,  seldom  straight,  clumsily 
nd  have  a  narrow  foot-pavement  on  both  sides, 
bricks  laid  edgeways.  The  stream  of  dirty  water 
liddle  gutter,  and  the  splashings  from  the  pipes 

to  the  outside  of  the  houses,  and  coming  down 

Evel  of  the   passengers'  ankles,  are    worthy  even 

Most  of  the  houses  are  high  and  terminated 

nted  gable-ends,  like  those  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  or 

The  squares  are  irregularly-shaped  open  places, 
exception  of  two,  in  one  of  which  is  the  residence 
5overnor.Gineral,  having  somenhat  of  a  castel- 
m,  and  a  lofty  pillar,  bearing  a  bronze  statue  of 
erected  in  1817,  at  the  expense  of  the  merchants, 
eniorate  the  glorious  part  which  their  town  took 
war  of  1812.  The  other  is  surrounded  by  a 
lantation  of  trees,  wilhiu  which  the  military  excr- 

paradcs  take  place.    The  house  of  Mr.  Cummings, 
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ever,  in  Riga,  in  more  respects  than  one,  U  that  which 
belongs  to  a  confraternity  called  the  Sc/iKartzen  Haiipler, 
or  Black-heads,  and  is  likewise  the  Imperial  residence.  All 
these  houses,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  private 
dwellings,  are  built  of  stone — a  few  are  of  brick,  covered 
with  plaster. 

From  the  top  of  tlie  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
the  view  of  the  town,  and  the  small  territory  around  it, 
Iwunded  by  extensive  and  impenetrable  dark  forests  of  jirs 
and  pines,  is  imposing.  The  eye  wanders  as  far  as  the 
Baltic,  and  plainly  distinguishes  the  Bay,  where  are  seen 
riding  at  anchor  several  large  vessels,  many  of  them  bear- 
ing the  English  colours. 

Riga,  though  exposed  to  imminent  danger  during  the 
advance  of  the  French  and  Prussian  troops  to  the  Dwina, 
inl812,  resisted  successfully  the  aggressors  ;  and  in  order 
to  place  the  town  in  a  fit  condition  to  stand  a  siege,  the 
inhabitants  agreed  to  destroy  by  fire  some  of  the  sub- 
urbs which  were  the  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  By  this  mcasuie  a  large  quantity  of  naval  stores 
and  building  timber  was  destroyed,  which  might  otherwise 
have  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  In  September 
of  that  year,  the  Governor  of  the  town,  having  formed  a 
plan  for  surprising  the  corps  of  General  d'Yorck,  sallied 
forth,  and  compelled  that  officer  to  fall  back  upon  Mittau. 

The  suburbs,  destroyed  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
were  gradually  rebuilt  in  a  more  modern  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, after  the  year  1816;  the  late  Emperor  Alex- 
ander having  granted  a  loan  to  the  inhabitants  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  roubles  for  that  purpose.  During  his 
visit  to  Riga  in  October  1827,  (a  few  days  after  we  had 
left  that  city,)  his  present  Imperial  Majesty  having 
learned  thai  those  who  had  bad  the  benefit  of  that  loan  were 
not  then  in  a  condition  to  repay  the  capital,  and  that  some  of 
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houses  had  been  seized  and  sold  in  consequence, 
greatest  liberality  ordered  that  the  time  for  the 
lyment  of  the  loan  should  be  prolonged  to  1844, 
the  houses  seized  should  be  restored  to  the  pro- 
on  their  engaging  to  repay  their  respective  sua« 
lat  period. 

i  oD  that  same  occasion  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
eceived  through  the  capital  the  news  of  the  capture 
n,  in  Persia,  by  his  army,  addressed  to  the  GoVCT- 
eral,  the  Marquess  Paulucci,  the  following  rescript : 

rquess  Philip  Osaipovitch.     My  first  visit  to  Kiga, 
accession  to  the  throne,  has  just  been  signalized 
receipt  of  the  glorious  news  of  the  capture  of  Eri- 
)ur  troops. 

ihing  to  leave  to  my  dear  and  faithful  city  of  Riga,  a 
ranee  of  so  happy  an  event,  I  give  to  it  the  arms 
jjoiiged  to  the  chief  of  the  Persian   troops,  Hassan 
nade  prisoner  in  the  town  of  Erivan,  of  which  he 
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heexk  for  goods  shipped  to  England.  In  the  year  18S7, 
the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  Riga,  up  to  the  day  on 
'which  the  bridge  was  removed,  and  the  Dwina  froze, 
amounted  to  1442 ;  of  these,  1423  sailed  again  from  Riga, 
loaded,  1368  of  which  had  cargoes  of  Russian  produce. 
We  were  informed,  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
trade  had  greatly  revived  in  this  place ;  and,  indeed,  the 
offidal  returns  of  the  amount  of  custom-house  duties,  paid, 
in  the  eourse  of  the  last  six  years,  sufficiently  prove  this  ; 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  report. 

Years,  Roubles.       Kopeeks. 

1822  .  .  .  4,231,770  „  14^ 

1823  .  .  .  6,073,689  „  58| 

1824  .  .  .  6,801,941  „  99 

1825  .  .  .  8,053,651  „  18 

1826  .  .  .  7,253,318  „  63 

1827  .  .  .  8,216,400  „  41^ 

The  population  of  this  town  amounted,  at  the  end  of 
1827,  to  47,949  inhabitants. 

Besides  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  there  is  the  Hotel  de  St. 
Petersburgh  at  Riga,  which  I  found  very  comfortable  on 
a  second  visit.  Its  situation  is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
London  Hotel ;  but  the  latter  having  been  lately  moderur^ 
ized,  and  newly  furnished,  is  the  most  desirable  of  the  two. 
The  rooms  are  airy  and  commodious ;  they  are  heated  by 
means  of  Russian  stoves,  and  they  have  beds  in  them  after 
the  exact  fashion  of  those  in  Germany.  A  singular  ar- 
rangement occurs  in  these  inns  in  regard  to  that  most  ne- 
cessary appendage  to  a  bed-chamber  or  sitting-room,  name- 
ly, a  bell,  whicb  seems  intended  to  economize  their  number, 
at  the  risk  of  incommoding  the  guests.  In  truth,  I  have 
had  occasion  before  now  to  remark,  that  throughout  Ger- 
many there  seems  to  exist  a  degree  of  antipathy  against 
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cietj.  This  deficiency  of  room-bells  I  noticed  even  in  the 
Berlin  hotels.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  genera]  failing  throughout 
Germany  ;  and  Riga  must  be  considered  as  a.  German  town 
in  that  and  many  more  respects. 

The  necessary  arrangements  for  posting,  u  lit  Rnsse, 
being  completed,  our  party  started  from  Riga  in  the 
afternoon,  the  carriages  having  four  horses  abreast,  and 
being  driven  by  bearded  postilions  seated  in  front,  who 
beguiled  away  their  time  by  talking  aloud  to  their  horses 
without  once  ceasing.  We  had  received  very  discouraging 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  owing  to  some  rain 
which  had  fallen ;  and  we  determined  on  getting  over  them 
as  fast  as  we  could  by  travelling  all  night.  I  thought 
the  road  from  the  first  post-house  after  we  left  Riga  as 
bad  as  it  could  well  be — worse  even  than  the  stage  after 
Conilz,  in  Prussia;  but  the  road  from  Hilckensfehr  to 
Roop,  including  the  lliird  and  fourth  stages,  surpassed 
them  all  in  difficulties  and  badness.  We  had  hills,  sand, 
broken  ground,  a  perpendicular  descent  unto  a  floating 
bridge,  hke  the  one  over  the  Aa,  with  the  horses,  tackle, 
and  postilions  as  had  as  possible,  and  a  pitch-dark  and 
rainy  night  withal  to  mend  the  matter. 

At  last  morning  came,  and  after  a  short  drive  over  a 
better  sort  of  a  road,  and  through  a  country  diversified  by 
wood,  cultivated  fields,  undulations  in  the  ground,  and 
neat  villages,  we  reached  Lenzenhof,  where  we  breakfasted 
in  a  most  comfortable  house,  clean,  tidy,  well -furnished, 
and  afl^ording  every  sort  of  accommodation.  After  such 
a  night's  tossing,  to  fall  into  such  a  place  as  this  was  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  which  those  only  can  appreciate  who 
have  travelled  the  same  road. 

The  country  before  reaching  Volmar  offers  a  tolerable 
specimen  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  part  of  Livonia. 
Forests,  both  old  and  new,  in  considerable  number  are  met 
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house,  wliidi,  from  its  exterior,  is  not  calculated  to  give  the 
traveller  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  accommodations  he  is 
likely  to  find  within.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  a 
place  not  far  distant  from  it,  in  which  Valdemar,  one  of  the 
Danish  kings  defeated  the  Livoniana  iu  ISSO :  it  was  not 
till  thirty  years  after  that  Votmar  was  founded.  The  road 
passes  along  the  outskirts  of  the  town  through  a  sandy  soil, 
and  soon  enters  a  most  magnificent  forest,  skirting  at  the 
same  time  the  Aa,  whose  steep  and  broken  hanks  and  tor- 
tuous course  serve  to  vary  the  great  sameness  of  the  scene 
around.  The  road  in  this  part  is  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  wide. 

After  changing  horses  live  different  times,  we  reached 
Dorpat,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  written,  Dorpt.  Between 
Giilne  and  Teilita  we  crossed  a  low  range  of  hills,  whicb 
runs  first  in  a  north-west,  then  in  a  north,  and  again  in  a 
north-western  direction,  as  far  as  the  shore  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  dividing,  nearly  into  equal  parts,  east 
and  west,  both  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  As  we  stopped  on 
the  road  at  Kuikatz,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that 
however  neatly  decorated  and  neatly  furnished  you  find  moat 
of  the  post-houses,  their  accommodations  for  sleeping  are 
generally  inferior.  If  the  party  be  numerous,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  must  make  up  their  mind,  as  I  did  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  sleep  on  a  hard  sofa  without  taking 
their  clothes  off. 

Dorpat  is  the  seat  of  an  University,  which  was  founded 
in  163%  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  re-established  in  180S  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  has  since  received  much  en- 
couragement from  the  Russian  Government.  It  is  not 
however  much  frequented,  the  average  number  of  students 
being  seldom  more  than  four  hundred.  The  great  reputa- 
tion which  tliis  University  enjoys  at  this  moment,  among 
the  scientific  men  of  Europe,  is  due  to  its  Professor  of  Astro- 
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:  Dew,  aad  o£  these  three  hundred  beloog  to  the 
ss.     Two  more  years'  inde&rigable   labour    have 
lahled  hiai  to  awertain  that  of  more  than  120,000 
)60  belong  to  the  tir-i  four  cla.v?es.     The  L'niver- 
refure,  has  pub!i-hed  j  ae*  catalogue   of  double 
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coincidence  in  their  results  tends  to  confirm  ihe  general  ac- 
curacy of  the  ubservalions-  Using  the  language  of  the 
urbaoe  and  distinguished  President  of  tlie  Astronomical 
Sodety  of  l^ndon,  when  speaking  of  M.  Striive,  every  lover 
of  astronomy  will  agree  that  "  his  services  to  science,  and 
the  progress  of  his  discoveries,  have  placed  the  name  of  the 
Professor  of  Dorpat  among  the  most  celebrated  of  modern 
astronomers."  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  lately  bestowed 
on  M,  Strove  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Aon  of  the 
Second  Class,  .is  a  mark  of  approbation  of  his  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties, 

Professor  Ledebuhr  is  .mother  ornament  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dorpat.  His  journey  over  the  chain  of  the  Altay 
Mountains,  which  separate  China  from  Siberia,  underta- 
ken in  1826,  with  a  view  of  studying  the  natural  productions 
of  that  country  ;  and  the  result  of  his  researches,  and  that 
of  his  travelling  companions  Doctors  Meyer  and  Bunge, 
which  lias  been  communicated  to  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity since  September  Inst,  place  this  gentleman  among 
the  most  able  and  sealous  naturalists  of  Russia.  Botany 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  object ;  but  Zoology 
and  Mineralogy,  as  well  as  the  Geography  and  Statistics  of 
Ihat  immense,  and  hitherto  little  known,  tract  of  country. 
have  not  been  neglected.  The  number  of  species  of  plants 
found  in  the  course  of  their  travels  amounts  to  1600,  of 
which  from  four  to  five  hundred  were  totally  unknown  be- 
fore; while  the  existing  information  respecting  the  nature 
and  locality  of  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  was  found 
to  have  hitherto  been  generally  inaccurate.  The  Professor 
has  therefore  expressed  his  intention  of  publishing  a  I'lvra 
A/ta'ica,  which  there  is  no  doubt  will  be  received  with 
gratitude  by  the  botanists  of  every  nation.  The  collections 
made  by  Professor  Ledebuhr  and  his  companions,  in  the 
course  of  their  travels,  consist— 1-  Of  an  Herbarium,  con. 
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iOO  specie.     2.  Of  241  living  plants.     8.0^1341 
fieeil.     4.  Of  700  species  of  animals.     5.  Of  fine 
i  of  emerald,  and  other  niineralogical  suliatances. 
■  some  remains  of  antiquity  found  in  the  tumuli 
■hnud  nation. 

!ellent  spirit  seems  to  prevail  among  ihe  students 
iiiversity  ;  and  the  reciprocal  regard  which  exists 
them  and  the  professors,    serves  most  materially 
te  the  welfare  and  utility  of  that  institution.     On 
Lucent  occasion,  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
icated  at  Dorpat,  and  who  reside  in    St.  Peters- 
aving    learned    that    one   of  their  former  fellow- 
whose  talents  and  good  conduct  had  commanded 
lect,  had,  from  inevitable  family  misfortunes,  been 
of  the  means  of  continuing  his  studies  at   that 
y,  met  together,  and  came  to  the  resolution  of  sub- 
lie  necessary  sum  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  edu- 
i resolution  which  was  immediately  carried  into  effect. 
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Lealled  by  the  Livoniaus,  Emma-Jogui.   which  c 
road  to  St.  Fetersburgh.     The  river  unites  a  small  lake 
on  the  left  of  our  road  called  Vourtz,  or  Vourtz-ere,  with 
'  the  greal  lake  Peipus,  seen  from  the  fortifications  and  aub- 
I   urb  on  the  hill,  which   coiiiDiand  an  extensive  view  of  the 
I  country  :  thus  the  town  appears  placed  in  a  hollow.     The 
F  bid    fortifications    around    it,   together   with    some    of   the 
■ditches,  have  lately  been  converted  into  ornamental  gar- 
dens, shrubberies,  and  public  walks.     The  appearance  of 
the  interior  of  Dorpat  is  highly  favourable.     Most  of  the 
houses  are   modern,  and   several    new  streets  add    to  the 
gaiety  of  the  place.     On  my  return  from  St-  Pctersburgh, 
I  had  more  leisure  to  notice  this  place,  which,  as  a  seat  of 
learning,  is  certainly  deserving  the  attention  of  travellers. 

Dorpat  is  the  resort  of  the  Livonian  noblesse,  who,  fur 
education  and  manners,  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
classes  of  the  same  rank  in  Germany.  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion which  in  1827  amounted  to  fiii.TOl  in  Livonia, 
about  3,892  belong  to  the  nobility.  They  have  a  number 
of  seats  and  villas  in  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  which 
are  most  romantically  situated,  and  command  a  view  of 
the  river  and  the  distant  lakes.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  Livonian  nobles  enter  the  army  and  the  public  service, 
and  have  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in  whatever 
department  they  have  been  placed.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  several  of  them, 
both  in  and  out  of  Russia,  and  I  have  invariably  found 
them  well  informed,  of  agreeable  manners,  and  well 
educated.  The  Livonian  noblesse  have  at  all  times  en- 
Joyed  a  certain  number  of  privileges,  and  a  degree  of 
pohtiial  independence,  which  the  successive  conquerors 
of  their  country  have  more  or  less  respected.  Even  under 
the  government  of  Russia,  the  town  of  Dorpat  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  having  a  magistracy  and  municipal  admini<^ 
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■    their   own.      I   observed,    while  at   St.  Petere- 
at  a  great  number  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
s  natives  of  Livonia, 

quoted  the  population  of  this   entire  government 
01.      It   is    remarkable    that   of    this    number 
uijy  are  males,  leaving  an  unusual  and  unnccount- 
ss  of  66,169  females.     The  city   of  Dorpat  had 
1  inhabitants  in  1827-     The   reveuue  which  the 
■ivesfroni  this  government  and  that  of  Courland, 
e  first  eleven  months  of  lust  year,  amounted  to 
..«.,6.c.          .fi"»>ver,       168,89-)  R.  62  K. 
1  in  paper,  10,117,870        7j 

:u.lom-l.ou.c,  P"'"'".  J~fl  ~ 
\m  paper,  7,797,582  — 
fin  silver,          65,416          — 

"""'""■           tin  paper,    2,670,75*         - 

Cn,,„nao„».,  /'»»''"■■>          "•»"'         - 
1  in  paper,        988,652          — 
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from  it,  although  snow  had  fallen  the  whole  time,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  almo^phlTL'  had  been  as  low  as  six 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  This  gmileman  is  a 
native  of  Moscow,  and  connected  with  some  distinguished 
families  in  that  city,  of  the  University  of  which  he  is  also 
an  eiive.  I  availed  myself  of  the  knowledge  of  this  last 
circumstance,  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  education 
followed  in  that  school,  decidedly  the  first  in  magnitude 
of  the  Russian  Empire;  and  as  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
same  carriage  with  me,  and  we  had  therefore  full  leisure 
for  conversation,  the  information  1  thus  obtained  was  most 
complete  as  well  as  interesting.  By  considering  his  acquire- 
ments, the  result  of  a  Russian  education  at  Moscow  might 
in  a  great  measure  be  ascertained.  Although  not  yet  two- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  never  having  travelled  out  of 
Russia,  he  not  only  spoke  both  French  and  English  with 
fluency,  and  the  appropriate  idioms  peculiar  to  the  genius 
of  those  languages,  but  seemed  well  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  principal  authors  of  both  nations,  many  of 
whom  he  quoted  with  ready  facility.  In  the  progress  of 
our  acquaintance,  I  found  him  similarly  well-informed  in 
the  German  and  classic  languages,  which  are  taught  with 
much  assiduity  at  the  University  of  Moscow  ;  and  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  him,  at  the  same  time,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  and  history  of  most  of  the  modern  dis- 
coveries in  science,  particularly  those  which  originated  in 
England.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  society  of 
such  a  travelling  companion  must  have  mitigated  the  in- 
conveniences of  our  journey,  and  served  to  make  us  pass 
our  time  more  agreeably.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  hitherto  attended  our  progress,  were 
beginning  to  subside  ;  and  even  the  road,  witli  tlie  exception 
of  one  or  two  short  stages,  began  visibly  to  improve.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  traveller  meets  with  such  accommodation 
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at  Tornia,  where  we  stopped  to  dine,  in  r  very 
:,  well  arrangeil,  and  very  well  fumished  suite 
t  the  post-house,   and    had    an  excellent  enter- 
If  this  establishment  deserves  commendation  on 
the  accommodation  it  affords,  it  is  not  less  enti- 
lit  for  its  very  moderate  charges.    For  our  din- 
ing of  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  including  two  bot- 
ic,  one  of  which  was  excellent  Bourdeaux  ;  and 
for  four  servants,  the  price  charged  amounted 
paper  roubles,  or  little  more  than  nine  shillings, 
ronzow  imagined  the  landlord  had  made  a  mistake 
imd,  and  insisted  that  the  charge  was  too  little 
cl.     Upon  this,  the  landlord,  who  had  not  made 
lar  bill,  but  had  asked   the  above  sum  off-hand, 
hat  he  might  perhaps  have  omitted  to  bring  the 
lourdcaux  into  his  calculation,  and  begged  thcre- 
(!  two  franks  more  for  that   to   the    reckoning. 
■,  gentle  reader,  a  nobleman  and  his  lady,  witJi 
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bursting  upon  us,  in  a  country  generally  flat  and  distant 
from  any  considerable  range  of  hills,  causes  both  pleasure 
and  surprise.  It  is  not  a  very  ordinary  feature  in  physical 
geography,  to  find  a  lake  of  such  extent  at  such  a  distance 
from  any  important  mountainous  district.  There  arc  several 
islands  in  this  lake,  the  principal  of  which  is  well  cultivated 
and  wooded,  and  contains  some  villages.  Storms  are  very 
prevalent  during  the  autumn  and  winter  season,  and  cause 
great  damage  to  the  numerous  barges  which  navigate  the 
lake.  The  fishery  is  said  to  be  very  productive.  Of  the 
several  varieties  of  fish  caught  in  this  lake,  those  most  es- 
teemed are,  carp,  perch,  pike,  gudgeons,  merlan,  and  bar- 
bet  ;  a  great  quantity  of  which  are  sent  in  a  frozen  state  to 
the  capital  during  the  winter. 

An  accident  detained  us  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day 
at  a  place  called  Ranna  Pungern,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  great  lake  in  the  government  of  Esthonia.  This  cir- 
cumstance afforded  nic  the  satisfaction  of  being  intro- 
duced to  Mons.  Joukuwsky,  who  stopped  at  Ranna  to 
change  horses,  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburgh.  This  gen- 
tleman remained  with  the  Count  and  Countess  Woronzow 
hut  a  short  time,  being  anxious  to  arrive  in  the  capital 
before  the  Emperor's  departure.  He  is  instructor  to  the 
hereditary  Grand-duke,  and,  as  a  literary  character  and 
a  poet,  enjoys  very  considerable  reputation  in  Russia.  His 
manners  are  very  affable ;  he  is  cheerful  and  pleasant  in 
conversation,  and  his  personal  appearance  is  prejKissessing. 
Mons.  Joukowsky  had  scarcely  left  us,  when  a  travelling 
minstrel,  whose  raiments  bespoke  him  of  Israel's  irilie,  enter- 
ed our  dining-room,  offering  to  entertain  us  with  his  perform- 
I  a  new  musical  instrument,  which  he  called  a  wood 
licon.  The  party  were  at  first  inclined  to  dispense 
B  services ;  but  as  the  instrument  whicli  he  carried 
arm  appeared    unknown   to  us,  and  singular  in  its 
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ras  at  last  permitted  to  exhibit  his  skill  upon  it. 
lid   in  so  able  h  manner  as  actually  to  surprise, 
please  us,  by  his  accurate  performances  of  the 
o  the  Ca/ip/ie  tie  Bagdad,  foUowed  by  a  Tyro- 
a   Ilussiaa  air,  and  lastly  by  a  set  of  French 

■.trumeiit  consists  of  three  ranges  of  pieces  of 
dC  the  same  diameter,  being  about  one  inch  in 

but  not  of  equal  length.  The  longest,  which 
:  first  piece,  is  alroiit  one  foot  and  a  half  long, 

last,  or  the  twenty-fourth  in  order,  is  only  six 
fj.     The  intermediate  pieces  regularly  diminish 

from  first  to  lusl.  Pine  is  the  wood  of  whicli 
lade.  Each  of  the  three  rows  consists  of  eight 
mig  together  at  their  extremities  by  Jiieans  of  a 
ring    passing    through    the   centre  of  the  piece. 

forms  an  octave,  and  the  centre  octave  is  so 
at    the   Hvo   extreinidcs    of   its   Hghl    pieces   are 
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seeing  it  in  London,  I  Hiiggested  to  the  waniierinf;  min&trel 
the  apeculation  of  proceeding  tliither  the  following  winter; 
telling  him  thnt  as  L.undon  was  the  place  for  all  new 
wonders,  he  might  stand  a  chance  of  taking  ihe  place 
of  the  Tvrolese  singers,  and  turn  his  trip  to  as  good  an 
account.  Whether  he  followed  or  not  this  suggestion, 
public  report  has  not  informed  me  ;  but  if  he  has,  the 
amateurs  of  novelties  of  all  descriptions  will  be  indebted 
to  a  broken  carriage-spring  being  repaired  at  Rauna  Pun- 
gem  for  thfir  new  enterlalnment. 

Two  versts  beyond  the  post-house  at  Tewe  we  ascend- 
ed a  gentle  eminence,  and  beheld  the  grey  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  small  marine  hamlet  of  T'houdley, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
The  road  following  this  line  of  coast,  though  at  some 
distance  from  it,  passes  through  a  barren  common,  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  so  often  mentioned  primitive  blocks 
or  bo  u  Id ors- stones  again  made  their  appearance  in  great 
number.  Our  course  lying  due  east,  the  promontory  of 
Tiskalowa,  and  the  shore  which  connects  it  with  Narva, 
arc  distinctly  seen  in  the  horizon,  forming  within  the  larger 
gulf  a  smaller  one,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  situated 
the  town  of  that  name.  The  coast  is  here  very  low,  and 
marked  by  sandy  hills  of  considerable  extent. 

A  very  striking  change  and  improvement  in  the  road 
was  observed  from  this  point  tdl  we  reached  the  capital : 
it  is  macadamized  all  the  way,  and  we  travelled  with 
much  ease  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  vcrsls  an 
hour.  At  every  post  we  found  a  modern  and  elegant 
building,  erected  for  the  accommodation  .)f  travellers 
within  the  last  few  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  Provincial 
Governments,  containing  several  excellent  sitting- rooms, 
handsomely  furnished  ;  in  some  respects,  indei-d,  almost 
tith    unnecessary    luxury.      The    elevation,  which    is  of 
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»ith  the  liundreds  of  busy  people,  moving  in  oppo- 
idons,  whom  we  met  st  every  strp  as  we  advanced, 
our  fast  approach  lo  ihe  capital. 
a  t>  a  pleasant  villa^,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Finland,  on    the  border  of  which  it  stands,    be- 
Qtheriueofl'  and    Felerhoff,    and   at  a.  distance    of 
versis  from  St.  Petersburgh.     It  is  encircled  by  a 
iiound  or  bastion,  and  a  running  chevaZ-de-frieze. 
r,  and  a  sentinel  of  lancers,  announce  the  entrance 
ace  having  an  Imperial  residence.    Here  our  names 
ed,  and  we  were  suffered  to  pass  without  any  other 
Lion.     Half-way  between  the  barrier  and  the  post- 
e    crossed    a  granite  bridge  over  the   same  river, 
fter  quitting  the  Imperial   gardens   of  Ropscha, 
ipL'n,    follows    in    a    thousand    tortuous  lines    the 
iandering  sometimes  on  our  left  and  sometimes  on 
t,  and   ultimately  miiiglfs  its  narrow  stream  with 
rs  of  the  Finland  Gulf  below  Strelna. 
n^ajMjen^j^i^^^etcrsbiirel^^ 
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ost  bears,  inscribed  on  a  small  square  board,  the  name 
md  rank  of  the  proprietor.  The  magnificent  house  of 
Count  Stcherevathieh,  with  a  church  annexed  to  it,  and  a 
small  but  rich  chapel,  open  all  day  to  such  as  are  devoutly 
inclined,  much  in  the  style  of  the  oratories  or  sanctuaries 
to  be  found  in  Catholic  countries;  the  villa  of  the  late 
Mons.  Naryschkine  ;  the  palace  of  Prince  Sherbatow,  which 
bas,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  being  too  near  the  road, 
are  among  those  objects  which  most  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  the  names  of  whose  proprietors  I  learned  from  my 
travelling  companion. 

This  line  of  villas  and  chiiteaus,  in  which  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  families,  resident  in  the  capital,  come  to 
seek  a  retreat  during  the  heat  of  a  short-lived  summer,  is 
here  and  there  interrupted  by  a  small  village  having  the 
appearance  of  great  neatness,  in  which  country  lodgings  and 
a  temporary  residence  are  sought  by  the  less  wealthy  and 
humbler  classes  of  citizens  during  the  fine  season.  On  the 
left  of  the  road,  the  distance  at  every  verst  is  marked  on 
very  high  marble^  obelisks,  which  serve,  at  the  same  time, 
as  embellishments  to  the  road. 

At  length,  the  Imperial  residence  of  St.  Petersbiu*gh  ap- 
peared in  view,  marked  by  a  triumphal  arch  thrown  across 
the  road.  Under  this  we  passed,  traversing  afterwards  a 
very  airy  and  long  suburb,  at  the  end  of  which  a  barrier 
placed  at  the  Great  Entrance  arrested  our  progress.  Here 
our  names,  and  the  place  where  we  proposed  to  reside,  were 
required  of  us  by  the  sentinel  on  duty.  This  imposing 
gate,  built  of  granite,  consists  of  one  bold  arch  of  a  noble 
yet  simple  style  of  architecture,  supporting  an  entablature, 
on  which  are  raised  vases  of  white  marble. 

Quitting  the  barriirCf  we  proceeded  over  two  handsome 
bridges  of  granite,  decorated  with  pillars  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  passing  through  several  very  fine  streets,  which, 
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ir  extreme  cleanliness  and  great  width,  as  well  a> 
style  of  buildings  by  which  they  were  flanked  in 
lines,  particularly  attracted  my  attention:   we  were 
(1  to  the  house  of  Count  Michel  Woronifow,  situated 
e  nnd  handsome  street  called  the  Mala-morskoy, 
e  arrived  on  the  27lh  of  October,  thirty-five  days 
ing  left  London,  during  which    time  we  had  tra- 
venteon  hundred  and  tixty-five  miles. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PICTURE    OF    ST.    PETERSBURGH. 

General  Coup  d*onl.  —  Situation,  topography,  and  extent  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  —  Comparison  between  St.  Petersburgh  in  1801  and 
in  1827.  —  Improvements  and  great  additions.  —  Necessity  of  a  mo- 
dem Description  for  visiting  that  Capital  with  advantage.—- Plans  of 
the  Town.  —  Its  divisions.  —  The  streets.  —  The  Neva.  —  Rivers 
and  Canals.  —  Bridges.  — Pont  Isaac.  —  The  Quays.  —  Advantage 
of  walking  in  St.  Petersburgh.  —  Panorkmic  promenades.  —  Statue 
of  Peter  the  Great.  —  Periscopic  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city.— - 
Ascent  to  the  tower  of  the  Admiralty  for  that  purpose.  —  Striking 
and  imposing  spectacle.  — General  appearance  of  the  Streets,  Public 
buildings.  Houses,  Churches,  Military  Barracks,  Manxes,  Squares, 
and  Gardens.  —  Model  in  alto-relievo  of  the  City  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

The  general  coup  d*(zil  which  the  ''  Imperial  Resi- 
dence" of  St.  Petersburgh  presents  to  the  traveller,  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  It  does  not,  like  that 
of  Naples  and  Constantinople,  heightened  by  the  magic 
effect  of  the  surrounding  country,  convey  the  idea  of 
beautiful    nature   and   picturesque   situation ;    neither  is 
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ressioii   first   received    on  Entering   the   spacious 
ncl  extensive  squares  of  St.  PeterBbiirgh  like  that 
le  capitals  of  London  and  Paris  excite  when  first 
inparting  at  once  just  notions  of  the  wealth,  splen- 
[1  luxury  of  tht'ir  inhabitants.     But  it  surprises 
n  either,  from  tlie  great  number  and   magnitude 
iiblic  building:^,  from    the  bold  style  of  architec- 
[■h  pervades  every  part,  and  from  the  total  absence 
dark  and  wretched  courts  and  lanes,  the  abode  of 
it  classes,  which  in  other  cities  obtrude  themselves 
jtice  of  the  traveller,  in  the  midst  of  grandeur  and  ' 
iS  of  exterior. 

not  without   some  reason  that  a  French  traveller 
rived  in  this  city,  asked  where  the  people  lived? 
t  je  ne  rencontre   que  dcs  palais  et  d'innombrables 

lie  observed ;  and  the  remark  thus  far  was  cor- 
o  capital  in  Europe  can,  in  this  respect,  be  coni- 
St.  Poteraburgh  ;  for  no  where  else  do  we  meet 
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try  into  a  number  of  islands,  was  to  perpetuate  incon- 
veniences which  might  never  be  overcome,  and  to  create 
a  new  population  that  it  might  become  the  prey  of  an 
unhealthy  climate.     But  Peter  the  Great,  convinced  of  the 
important  political  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  chosen 
site  of  his  new  city,  deemed  any  inconvenience  which  he 
might  have  to  struggle  with,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
situation,  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.     He  knew 
mankind  in  general  too  well,  and  the  people  in  particular 
whom  he  proposed  to  bring  together  in  this  place,  not  to 
rely  upon  the  efforts  of  human  industry  and  skill  for  pro- 
ducing a  gradual  and  beneficial  change,  and  for  deriving 
advantages  even  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were 
placed.     He  had  the  example  and  success  of  the  first  foun- 
ders of  Venice  on  his  side :  he  knew  that  the  great  towns  in 
Holland  had  had  no  other  beginning. 

St.  Petersbiirgh,  according  to  the  latest  observations, 
is  situated  in  latitude  59°  5&  3V.  This  line  passes  pre- 
cisely through  the  principal  island  in  the  Neva,  the  ob- 
servatory, and^  the  Imperial  Palace,  at  which  latter  point 
it  is  intersected  by  the  meridian  48%  east  of  the  Island  of 
Ferroe.  The  most  important  part  of  the  town  is  placed 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  having  a  western  aspect  in- 
clined to  the  North.  Opposite  to  this  part  are  two  large 
and  three  lesser  islands,  formed  by  the  Neva  and  its 
branches,  swarming  with  population,  and  crowded  with 
public  buildings  and  establishments.  On  the  mainland, 
eastward  of  the  islands,  and  stretching  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  is  another  division  of  the  town,  which  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  worthy  of  notice. 

All  these  divisions  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  grouped  at 
the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  Neva,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  reaches  to  the  very 
skirts  of  the  capital.     The  names  which  they  bear,  men- 
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;he  topographical  order  adopted  in  the  preceding 
n,    are,   the  Admirally  Quarter;    the  Island  of 
burgh  ;    the  Island  of  Vassilei,  or  the  Vassileios- 
'-  three  lesser  islands  of  Kamennoi,  Yelaghinskoi, 
ofikoi ;   and  Vibourgh.     The  two  greater  islands 
I'ided  into  smaller  ones  by  narrow  streams ;  and 
,  besides,  no  fewer  than  six  still  sonaller  islands 

with  the  principal  part  of  the  city, 
land  of  St.  Petersburgh  stands  first  in  point  of  chro- 
order  of  building.     It  was  on  this  spot  that  Peter 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  eapital  in  the  year 
1  dedicated  it  to  ihe  apostle  whose  name  he  bore. 

the  same  lime  some  buildings  were  erected  on 
lite  shore,  with  an  establishment  for  the  construc- 
lips,  and  the  Admiralty.     And  on  the  day  of  the 
le  battle  of  Pultawa,  the  Emperor  ordered  that 
se   parts  of  the    town    should  be  enlarged ;    and 
ntly  traced  a  plan  for  making  the  Vassileiostrow 
R^im^Dniicioji^ivisloi^Mh^m 
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hand  of  man  have  produced,  in  little  more  than  a  century, 
results,  which,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  the 
work  of  many  centuries  together. 

A  province  of  ahout  848  square  geographical  miles  Bur- 
rounds  the  capital,  forming  what  is  called  the  Government 
of  St.  Peteraburgh.  The  great  Lake  Ladoga  is  to  the  east 
of  this  government  distant  twenty-five  versts  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  capilul,  and  fifty-eight  versts  folloiving  the 
road;  the  government  of  Vybourg  lies  to  the  north  of  it ; 
that  of  Esthonia  and  the  Lake  Peipus  to  the  west ;  Pskoff 
and  Novgorod  lo  the  south  and  south-eaBt,  and  Olonetz  to 
the  north-east.  The  population  of  ihe  Government  of  St. 
Petersburgh  amounts  to  844,900  inltabitants,  or  994  on 
each  squnre  mile;  which  includes  that  of  the  capital, 
amounting  in  1827,  to  312,970  inhabitants. 

The  city,  including  the  various  subdivisions  and  islands 
already  mentioned,  occupies  an  area,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  equal  to  twenty-eight  versts,  or  somewhat  more 
than  eighteen  English  miles.  Taking  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  ihe  Vassiieiostrow,  and  as  far  as  the  suburb 
called  Great  Okhta,  as  the  transversal  diameter  of  this 
area,  it  will  be  found  to  measure  nine  and  a- half  versts 
east  and  west;  and  the  same  distance  is  found  from  north 
to  south,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  great 
Nevka  to  the  City  canal. 

A  comparison  between  St.  Petersburgh  as  it  was  in  1801, 
when  Storck's  description  of  that  town  was  first  translated 
into  Enghsh,  and  as  it  now  is,  shows  its  rapid  increase  in 
size  and  importance  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  difference  is  manifest,  not  only  in  the  great  addition  of 
dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings  since  the  former  pe- 
riod, but  in  the  many  improvements  and  multiplied  embel- 
lishments which  have  from  that  time  become  conspicuous 
features  of  the  capital. 

Two  new  districts  have  been  added  in  one  part  of  the 
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X  tbat  time,  and  the  other  parts  have  cooaderably 
thi-ir  limits.     New  streets  and  new  squares  have 
ncd ;  the  former  are  now  oearl;  double  in  aumber. 
mperial  Palace  io  town,  and  two  Imperial  reddoB- 
'.  country  have  been  erected.      New  churches  hare 
It,  as  well  as  new  places  of  amusemenL     Another 
'  bridge  has  been  added  to  the  two  already  existing 

ii  erected  across  the  canals.     Two  new  museums 
ng ;  Btveral  new  literary  and  medical  iostitutioDs 
}a    founded.     Most  of  the  collections  of  natural 
id  anliquilies  have  been  augmented.     An  e\ten«Te 
jardeu  has  been  opened.     The  principal  Imperial 
lave  been  embellished,  their  internal  dccomtions 
ngements    changed,    and  new  collections   of  oh- 
the  fine  arts  addtd  to  them.       A  new  exchange 
;nsive    magazines    has    since    risen  on  one  of  the 
■  Vassilclostrow,   and  Rostral   columns  lo  carry  a 
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EUmed  more  at  composing  books  which  should  please  by  their 
liveliness,  than  be  serviceable  as  guides ;  nor  do  we  want  such 
short  details  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Modern  Travel- 
ler," "The  Pedestrian  Tourist,"  and  "  Captain  Jones," 
well  written  travels;  but  a  methodical  account  of  the  place 
and  its  establishments,  which  may  be  consulted  by  the 
stranger  newly  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Russia,  anxious  to 
become  successively  acquainted  with  the  various  objects  of 
interest  existing  in  that  city,  and  to  be  instructed  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  examining  them  with  advautftgc.  Such  an 
account  may  be  deemed  a  dry  subject,  yet  it  is  absolutely 
requisite  in  St.  Petersburgh,  where  so  much  is  to  be  seen 
without  a  single  printed  "  Guide"  existing  in  any  foreign 
language  to  direct  the  enquirer.  The  want  of  such  a  work 
I  myself  experienced  during  my  visit  to  that  city  ;  and  but 
for  the  unusual  facilities  which  were  afforded  me  through 
the  interference  and  friendly  offices  of  the  nobleman  with 
whom  I  had  travelled  thither,  I  should  not,  in  the  short 
space  of  five  weeks,  have  been  able  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  the  importance,  grandeur,  and  many  valuable  institu- 
tions of  that  capital.  It  was  with  some  hope  of  being  able 
to  supply  such  a  desideratum  by  the  present  volumes, 
that  I  collected  with  assiduity  the  materials  for  their  com- 
pilation, during  my  slay  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  as  the 
number  of  English  who  visit  that  city,  either  from  curiosity 
or  on  account  of  business,  is  yearly  increasing,  owing  to 
the  greater  facilities  of  communication  now  existing  between 
the  two  countries,  I  trust  that  my  task  will  afford  them  the 
means  of  enjoying  as  well  as  profiting  by  their  temporary 
residence  in  the  maritime  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Although  there  are  not,  as  I  have  first  observed,  any 
"  Guides,"  or  printed  descriptions  of  St.  Petersburgh,  of  a 
very  recent  date,  engraved  plana  of  the  town  are  not  want- 
ing to  point   out   to   the  stranger  the  situation  of  those 
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:h  arc  most  deserving  of  liis  enquiry.     The  plan 
ive  annexed    to   the   present  volumes  is  drawn 
he  most  authi^ntic  sources,  and  ia  so  arranged 
elative  locality   of  any  place  described  in   the 
le   work    will    be  found  by  a  reference  to  the 
quares   into    whieh    it    is   divided.       This    will 
3rrect    notion    of  the   extent    of   the    city,  and 
tion  of  its  various  parts,  sufficient  to  direct  a 
n   his  perambulations,  with  scarcely  any  other 
The  date  of  publication  (1827)  of  the  plan, 
1  the  one  now  presented  to  my  readers  has  been 
lies  it  to  present  the  very  latest  improvements, 
accuracy   it   is  only  necessary  to  state  that  its 
nded  on  the  result  of  a  trigonometrical  survey 
ital    by   General  Witzthum,  who  published  in 
mall  and   exceedingly  neat    plan  of  it,   at    the 
ilea!    Military  Uqiot,  to  which  establi^h^lent  ho- 
ld where  he  is  now  engaged  in  t(.iiii])osing  ano- 
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cities  in  Europe,  have  either  originated,  or  been  put 
in  execution  during  the  twenty  years  whidi  have  just 
elapsed  under  the  three  last  Sovereigns,  and  are  still  car- 
ried on  with  great  vigour  under  the  auspices  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor. 

St.  Petersburgh  is  divided  into  twelve  districts  or  quar- 
tiert,  (Tehasty).  Four  of  these  arc  included  in  that  part 
of  the  town  which  takes  ila  name  from  the  Admiralty. 
The  others  are  The  I.itteinoi,  (quartier  de  la  Fonderie,) 
The  Moscovsltoi,  (quartier  de  Moscou,)  The  Narfakoi", 
(quartier  de  Narva,)  The  Rojestvenskoi,  The  Karetnoii, 
The  Vasiliefakoi  Ostrow,  The  Peterbourgskoi,  (quartier  de 
Petersbourg,)  and  the  quartier  de  Vibourg.  Each  district 
is  subdivided  into  sections  (kvartala.)  The  largest  has  as 
many  as  six,  the  smallest  only  two  sections.  The  name  and 
number  of  the  district  and  section  are  marked  in  large  cha- 
racters at  the  corner  of  every  street.  A  stranger,  there- 
fore, may  easily  find  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  or 
any  other  to  which  he  may  be  desirous  of  proceeding, 
without  the  trouble  of  much  enquiry,  if  he  can  but  read 
the  Russian  characters,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  easily 
acquired.  This  arrangement,  which  does  not  exist  in 
London  or  Paris,  facilitates  very  considerably  the  re- 
searches of  a  stranger,  who  may  not  wish  to  be  troubled 
either  with  a  cicerone  or  a  hired  carriage;  and  in  my  own 
case  I  found  it  exceedingly  convenient.  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  difficulty  to  recollect  the  relative  position  of 
each  of  the  twelve  districts  and  their  names,  when  the 
plan  of  the  city  has  been  consulted  ;  but  none  will  under, 
take  the  task  of  bearing  in  mind  the  names  of  all  ot  most 
of  the  principal  streets. 

Another  excellent  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  streets, 
is  the  uniform  adoption  of  the  practice,  which  in  England 
is  only  optional,  of  inscribing  the  name  of  the  proprietor 
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of  every    house  on    some  conspicuous    part    of 
t.  Petersburgl)  this  is  done  by   authority  and 
dispensed  with ;    the   names  of  all   such    pei^ 
ritten  on    a   small  square  board,  and  affixed  ia 
lie    house,  generally  on    one   side  of   the  great 
The    houses   are    also    numbered   as   in    other 

the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  paved  with 
s,  which  are  apt  soon  to  become  loose  by  the 
of  frost  and  snow,  and  the  pavement  is  thereby 
nfortable  to  pedestrians.    A  great  improvement, 
as  taken  place  in  favour  of  this  class,  namely 
uction   of  foot-ways,  paved    with    wide  ^anite 
!  three  or  four  inehea  above  the  general  level  of 
Tiiis  regulation   has  been   adopted  in  almost 

e   pcde.strians  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  indebted 
Emperor  for  this   comfort,   the  idea  of  which 
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below  the  surface,  are  art-hed  with  brick,  and  have  a  gentle 
inclination  towards  the  Neva.  They  were  begun  in  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine. 

The  number  of  streets  is  not  so  large  ns  might  be  expect- 
ed in  such  a  capita) ;  but  this  arises  from  their  great  length, 
as  well  as  from  their  not  being  named  differently  at  each  in- 
tersection by  a  cross  street,  as  is  the  case  in  a  great  many  of 
the  parts  in  London  and  Paris.  These  streets  are  in  general 
wide  and  very  regular,  running  in  straight  lines,  but  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  different  angles,  and  thus  varying  tlie  tire- 
some monotony,  which  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
streelsof  Berlin,  and  some  other  continental  towns,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  modern  towns  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  apt  to  create.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
exceptions  to  this  general  disposition  of  the  streets  in  the 
case  of  the  Rojestvenskia  and  the  Ismailofskia;  and  also 
in  the  qiiarlkr  de  Moscou,  and  the  Islands  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  Vassileiostrow,  where  several  streets  run  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  are  intersected  by  several  others 
at  right  angles.  These  are  called  Hues,  and  are  num- 
bered instead  of  having  any  particular  name.  Each  row 
of  houses  is  a  line,  consequently  there  are  two  lines  in 
every  street  of  this  description.  Most  of  the  streets  are 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide;  but 
there  are  a  few  which  are  considerably  wider.  The  length 
of  them  is  various;  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  to  be 
considerable.  There  are  six  or  eight  of  them  which  are 
about  6062  feet  long — two  or  three  are  still  longer,  likewise 
the  principal  street,  called  the  Nevski  Prospekt,  and  ano- 
ther called  the  Great  Perspective  in  the  Vassileiostrow, 
one  of  which  is  14,360  feet,  and  the  other  10,220  feet  in 
length.  The  name  of  Perspective  (prospekt)  is  given  to 
several  of  the  streets  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  not  because  they 
all  look  towards  one  great  object,  the  Admiralty,  as  it  is 
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mie  recent  English  and  French  publications,  (for 
ore  than  one  street  bearing  that  name  which  is 
d  so  ns  to  present  that  great  edifice  at  either  of 
lies;)  but  from  their  analogy  to  those  extensive 
lich  lead  to  the  country  residences  of  the  great 
jnd    each    of  which   is    called,    Vista    or    Proa- 
he  most  remarkable  and  striking  features  of  this 
Dpolis  is  doubtlessly  the  Neva;  a  river  which, 
e  consider  its  origin,  its  rapidity,  great  depth, 
eautiful    transparent    blue  colour    of  its  water, 
■antages  it  affords,  stamps  the  character  of  the 
me,  on  that  account,  unrivalled  in  Europe-     Tra- 
istomcd  to  behold  only  the  muddy  streams  that 
e  principal  cities  of  Europe — impressed  with  the 
IS  of  the  clay-mixed  currents  which  flow  between 
>f  the  Thamvs,  tbu  Seine,  the  Po,  the  Amo,  and 
Elbe,  the  Spree,  and  the  Vistula— on  approach- 
jbankment^^b^Neva^^^jusbe 
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itself  into  the  great  or  southern,  and  tbe  lesser  or  northern 
Neva  which  form,  between  them,  the  Vasaleiostrow,  and 
pour  themselves  below  that  island  into  the  waters  of  the  Fin- 
land Gulf.  The  Great  Nevka  too,  or  iirst  northern  arm  of 
the  Neva,  after  having  run  an  even  course  of  two  miles  and  a 
quarter,  separates  itself  into  two  branches,  alwut  four  miles 
before  it  reaches  the  gulf,  forming,  by  means  of  two  other 
subdivisions,  the  three  lesser  islands  already  named  in  the 
present  topographical  description  of  the  metropolis. 

Independently  of  the  Neva,  St  Petersburgh  has  the 
advantage  of  being  watered  by  other  smaller  rivers,  which, 
with  three  handsome  canals,  serve  to  fix  very  distinctly 
the  limits  of  the  different  districts,  while  they  also  add  to 
the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  town,  as  well  as  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  ;  for  in  summer  must  of 
these  are  navigable,  and  all  of  tbem  communicate,  in  some 
way  or  other,  with  the  Ftitmus  Fiuviorum,  the  Great  Neva. 
Thus  the  Moika  river,  artificially  enlarged,  surrounds  in  a 
serpentine  line  the  first  Admiralty  quarter,  or  that  which 
lies  nearest  the  Neva.  The  Catherine  canal  marks 
division  between  the  second  and  third  Admiralty  quarter, 
by  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  Moika,  and  the  Kriukof 
Canal,  running  at  right  angles  with  both,  divides  the 
three  first  quarters  from  the  fourth  ;  while  a  second  wide 
canal,  called  the  Fontanka,  surrounding  them  all  in  a  se 
circular  line  further  south,  serves  to  separate  them  from  the 
three  adjoining  districts  of  Narfakoi,  MoskovskoT,  and  Li- 
theino'i.  The  latter  are  themselves  bounded  by  what  is  call- 
ed the  City  Canal,  which,  beginning  below  or  to  the  south 
of  the  fine  garden  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky,  terminates 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  between  the  Imperial  country 
residence  of  Catherinoff,  and  the  entrance  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh. Thus,  even  the  largest  and  most  important  part 
of  the  metropolis,  south  of  the  Neva,  may,  strictly  speak- 
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nsidered  a  great  island,  and  forms  an  additional 
rsemblaace  between  the  cities  of  St.  Fetersburgh 

)cr  small  rlvem  are  the  Priachka,  in  the  fourth 
qunrler,  forming  the  island  called  the  Matysofs- 
rurakanofskoi,  which  crosses  the  city  canal  near 
of  road  ;  with  two  or  three  others  in  the  Vibourg, 
owskoi*  and  Karelnoi  districts, 
readily  be  supposed  that  such  an  extent  of  water 
ition  cannot  exist  in  a.  capital  without  a  great 
f  stationary  and  navigable  bridges  to  facilitate 
jurse   between  the  different   parts  of  the  town. 
,  in   fact,  not  fewer  than  seventy   bridges,  one 
ch  are  of  granite,  eight  or  ten  of  iron,  (three 
which  are  on  the  principle  of  sus]]ension,)  and 
e  built  of  wood.     There  is  no  permanent  bridge 
■va.     The  coming  down   of  the  large  pieces  of 
e  from    the  Ladoga  has  hitherto  prcvi;utcd  the 
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for  the  purpose  of  letting  ships  tlirough.  The  setrond 
bridge  on  tlie  Neva,  which  is  of  a  similar  construction,  ie 
placed  to  the  eastward  of  the  fortress,  between  the  Island  of 
St,  Petersburgh  and  the  easlem  side  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Admiralty  quarter.  It  is  called  the 
Troitskoi  bridge,  and  measures  2456  feet  in  length.  The 
situation  of  the  third  bridge  on  the  Neva  1  have  already 
mentioned.  It  bears  the  name  of  Voakr^senskoi,  and  is  ISQO 
feel  long.  It  is  between  thefirst  and  second  bridge,  or  in 
other  words,  between  the  Great  Nevka  and  that  part  of  the 
Neva  which  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  on  the  side  of  the 
St,  Petersburgh  district,  and  where  the  Neva  measures  3500 
feet  in  breadth,  tliat  the  fortress  is  situated  on  a  small  island 
connected  by  two  short  permanent  bridges  to  the  mainland, 
on  which  there  is  a  corresponding  line  of  fortifl cations. 

It  is  greatly  to  he  lamented  that  difficulties  hitherto 
deemed  insurmountable,  should  deprive  the  city  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh of  the  advantage  of  a  permanent  bridge  to  keep 
uninterrupted  the  communication  between  its  north  and 
southern  districts.  As  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  projects  with- 
out number  have  been  submitted  to  the  Government  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  hitherto,  the  means  proposed  have  been 
deemed  ineligible  or  impracticable.  Among  other  eminent 
engineers  who  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  I  have 
heard  mentioned  the  names  of  the  late  Mr.  Bennie  and  of 
Mr.  Brunei.  Two  circumstances  in  particular  seem  to  op- 
pose themselves  to  the  erection  of  either  a  stone  or  a  sus- 
pension-bridge: first  the  great  depth  of  the  river  in  the  place 
where  a  bridge  is  most  needed,  which  seems  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  creeling  piers  for  carrying  the  arches  of  such 
strength  and  magnitude  as  shall  resist  the  action  of  the 
fioating  masses  of  ice ;  secondly,  the  general  flatness  of  the 
ground  near  the  river,  and  the  little  elevation  of  its  banks, 
— two  great  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  suspension- 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  throw  across  the  Neva  an 
Tc  with  one  bold  ardi,  sufficiently  raised  above  the 
le  water,  so  that  the  masses  of  ice  shall  not  affect  it; 
■pendenlly  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  projecting 
f  such  dimensions,  its  elevation  would  necessarily 
insiderable  to  allow  the  passage  of  vehicles  of  any 
in.     A  mode!  of  a  wooden  bridge  of  peculiar  con- 

wilh  a  single  arch,  is  shown  in  St.  Petersburgh; 
ition  of  a  man  who,  I  believe,  was  self-taught  in 
3,  named  Kouliben  ;  he  was  a  real  genius,  a  boor 
and  a  meal-chandler  by  profession.  Without  in- 
orany  previous  acquirement  of  mechanical  know- 
unfolded  talents  that  surprised  every  body.     The 

by  which  he  attracted  notice,  was  a  curious  piece 
lork.  This  was  presented  to  Catherine,  who  rea- 
author  from  his  obscure  condition,  and  placed  him 
tion  in  which  his  talents  could  be  matured,  and  be- 
L'ici.al)ie  to  the  state.  She  honoured  him  likewise 
)lden  medal  of  merit  to  wear  round  his  neck,  and 
?  at  Inst  mechanical  assistant  and  demonstrator  at 
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quoted  at  fifty-two  feet,  and  of  its  rapidity  a  good  idea  may 
be  formed  from  Colonel  Henry's  recent  experiments,  from 
which  it  appears  that  this  river  gives  116,300  cubic  feet 
of  water  in  a  second. 

Of  the  five  new  bridges  which  the  Duke  Alexander  of 
Wiirtemberg  was  ordered  by  the  late  Emperor,  to  see  con- 
structed over  the  interior  rivers  and  canals  of  the  city,  two 
deserve  particular  notice  for  their  elegance,  and  the  inge- 
nious method  by  which  they  are  suspended.  One  of  these 
is  situated  on  the  Fontanlca,  not  far  from  the  New  Palace 
of  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  and  is  called  the  Panteleimon 
Bridge.  The  other  is  on  the  Moika,  and  is  destined 
only  for  foot  passengers.  For  the. manner  in  wjiich  the 
chains  of  the  former  are  disposed,  and  the  ornamental 
design  of  the  whole,  great  merit  is  due  to  Colonel  Trait- 
teur  of  the  engineer  corps,  under  whose  direction  and 
after  whose  plans  the  bridge  was  built ;  nor  is  it  less 
creditable  to  him  that  the  expenses  of  such  a  bridge,  whicU 
is  124  feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  amount  only 
to  the  sum  of  161,260  roubles,  or  little  more  than  £7000, 
sterling. 

The  Quays  of  the  Neva  and  canals  are  among  the  objects 
worthy  of  admiration  in  St.  Petersburgh.  Most  of  them 
are  built  of  granite.  The  quay  which  extends  from  the  foun- 
dery  eastward,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  along  its  left  bank,  is  four  versts  in  length, 
and  interrupted  only  by  the  Admiralty  wharfs.  The 
bank  is  raised  on  piles  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  lined  with  sobd  granite.  It  has  a  foot-pave- 
ment of  the  same  stone,  seven  feet  wide,  with  a  parapet 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  more  than  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. At  certain  distances  are  placed  handsome  flights 
of  stairs  for  landing  and  procuring  water,  with  seats  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers.      The  carriage-way  on 
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is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide.  All  that  part 
y  which  is  to  the  westward  of  the  Isaac  Bridge, 
ly  the  name  of  the  English  Line,  in  consequence 
'ing,  originally,  been  inhabited  principally  by 
erchants.  At  present  that  is  not  the  case.  Very 
sh  famines  live  in  this  part  of  the  city.     The 

of  them  reside  on  the  Vassileiostrow,  or  in 
lie  streets  adjoining  the  English  Line,  or  Quay. 

of  the  Quay  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the 
■,  is  called  the  Great  or  Russian  Quay.  The 
he  Catherine  Canal  and  the  Fontanka  are  hke- 
1  with  granite,  have  a  handsome  foot-pavement 
ne  material,  with  a  railing  or  fine  balustrade, 
jetwecn  dwarf  granite  pillars.  The  quays  of 
als  are  lined  with  very  large  and  handsome 
Some  of  the  other  canals  are  faced  with  timber. 
tinction  between  the  fashionable  and  unfashion- 
of  the  eity  is  as  strongly  marked  in  St.  Peters- 
it  is  in  London.      The  four  Admiralty  districts. 
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ger,  that  can  be  compared  to  that  species  of  exercise, 
where  wide  and  well-paved  trottoirs  invite  the  pedes- 
trian, and  every  step  almost  offers  points  of  view  and  ob- 
jects of  interest,  to  encourage  him  in  his  rambles.  Here  nei- 
ther horses  nor  carriages  can  endanger  his  limbs ;  nor  will 
his  progress  be  interrupted  by  scaffoldings  and  palings  pro- 
jecting to  the  very  verge  of  the  street,  nor  by  sturdy  crowds 
gathering  around  a  ballad  singer  and  ah  Italian polichinella. 
The  space  allotted  to  the  pedestrian  is  liable  to  no  such 
trespasses  or  encroachments — the  police  takes  care  that  each 
householder  shall  keep  that  part  of  the  foot-pavement 
which  lies  before  his  dwelling  clear  of  mild^  snow,  and  other 
incumbrances.  Though  la$t>  not  least,  the  advantage  of 
not  being  pestered  by  beggars  of  all  descriptions,  to 
whose  tormenting  importunities  you  are  so  much  subjected 
both  at  home  and  iibroad,  is  another  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  perambulation  through  the  streets  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  much  less  of  art  is  required  for  that  purpose, 
than  through  the  streets  of  London. 

To  a  stranger,  walking  is  decidedly  the  best  mode  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  St.  Petersburgh.  By  this  means 
he  may  penetrate  where  no  carriage  could  convey  him — 
select  the  station  that  best  suits  the  scenery  which  he 
wishes  to  contemplate— K^hange  his  position  as  often  as  con- 
venience or  caprice  suggests,  withotit  the  apprehension  of 
a  surly  answer  from  an  unwilling  driver — and  multiply  his 
enquiries  at  different  places,  and  of.diff^nt  individuals, 
without  the  trouble  and  risk  of  the  in  and  out  movements 
attendant  on  carriage  excursions. 

To  this  great  source,  therefore,  both  of  enjoyment  and 
information,  I  betook  myself,  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
unaided  by  guide.  Cicerone^  or  vaUt  de  place ;  performing 
my  first  panoramic  promenade,,  with  a  view  of  becoming 
practically  acquainted  with  the  exterior  before  I  proceeded 
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id  examiDe  the  iuterior  of   the    numerous  and 
fices  which  rose  before  me  in  so  many  directions, 
t  architectural  object  that  attracts  the  attentioii 
eller,  is  doubtlessly  the  Admiralty,  with  its  lofty 
-gilt  spire,  gbttering  ia  the  sun,  and  marking,  as 
lie  centre  of  the  city.     This  imposing  edifice, 
he  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  extends  from  the  Win- 
perial  Palace,  eastward,  to  within  a  short  dis- 
e  Isaac  Bridge  westward.     Its  principal  front  is 
large  square,  lined  with  stately  buildings,  among 
Colossal  Palace  of  Prince  Labanoff,  and  that  of 
iment  Tribunals,  and  the  Hotel  of  the  Staff  of  the 
ppear  most  conspicuous.     The  two  lateral  wings 
ards  the  river,  and  terminate  in  a  splendid  flight 
granite,  leading  to  the  water-edge.  Between  these 
;e  used   as  a  dock-yard,  where  vessels  of  war  of 
iss  are  built,  and  from  which  the  Alexander  of 
;Ll-aniI-twenty  guns  had  been  launcheit   only  a 
before  our  arrival.     The  view  of  this  handsome 
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seen  with  the  noble  Quay  of  granite  in  front  of  it,  consi- 
derably wider  in  this  than  in  any  other  part  of  that 
superb  range  of  Quays  whieh  line  the  left  hank  of  the 
Neva.  Altogether,  this  palace  has  a  most  iniposin^;  ap- 
pearance. 

Following  the  line  of  this  building  towards  the  East, 
the  eye  reposes  successively  on  an  interrupted  range  of 
grand  and  beautiful  structures  situated  along  the  gentle 
sweep  of  the  river,  and  forming  an  immense  crescent. 
First  the  great  and  smaller  Hermitage,  two  more  modern 
and  tasteful  buildings  than  the  Imperial  Palace,  connected 
with  it  and  with  each  other  by  covered  ways,  on  bold 
arches,  please  for  their  Patiadian  style ;  and  next  the  stately 
Grecian  theatre  belonging  to  the  Hermitage  excites  admira- 
tion. Beyond  these,  appear  the  barracks  of  the  Guards 
Preobrajenskoi,  the  officers  of  which  regiment,  from  the 
proximity  of  their  quarters  to,  and  ready  communication 
with,  the  two  Hermitages,  have  the  facility  as  well  as  pri- 
vilege of  visiting,  whenever  it  suits  them,  the  superb  suite 
of  apartments  contained  in  those  palaces.  Such  n  lounge 
equals  in  beauty  that  which  the  traveller  enjoys  in  the 
Louvre,  the  gallery  of  Florence,  or  the  Vatican.  The 
house  of  the  French  Ambassador  with  its  attractive  exte- 
rior, and  the  Hotel  des  Appanages  next  to  it  in  locality 
and  beauty,  succeed  each  other  to  the  left  of  the  Military 
Barracks.  Farther  on,  the  Marble  Palace  with  its  base- 
ment of  granite,  and  the  superalructtire  of  blueish  marble 
ornamented  with  marble  columns  and  pilasters,  seem  to 
shine  even  amidst  the  neighbouring  specimens  of  grand 
and  varied  architecture.  It  is  in  this  palace  that  Stanis- 
laus Poniatowsky,  the  last  of  the  Polish  Sovereigns,  ter- 
minated his  existence. 

Thesevariousbuildings,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Neva, 
being  placed  on  its  left  embankment,  which  is  cased  with 
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le,  present  an  uninterrupted  frontage  of  upwards 
B  in  length,  unequalled  in  any  city  in   Europe, 
froni  tlie  eastern  boulevard  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
iient  of  Souvoroff,  which  terminates  the  superb 
a  large  square  called  the  Champ  de  Mars,  for- 
ed    Tsaritsinsitoiloug.      Opposite    this  splendid 
luildings  is  the  Citadel  with  its  low  bastions  of 
te,  washed  all  round  by  the  Neva,  and  forming 
many  beautiful  objects  seen  on  this  river,  not 
count  of  its  structure,  but  for  the  tall,  slender, 
gilt  spire  of  its  church.     Looking  to  the  right 
lei  with  our  back  to  the  Palace,  the  Neva  is  seen 
nto  a  wide  expanse  looking  much  bke  a  sea-bay, 
itant   shores  of  which    several    other   handsome 
irc  discerned,  particularly  the  great  military  and 
pitals;    while,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Citadel, 

between  tivo  colossal  rostral  pillars,  and  bclong- 
Exchange.     This  large  edifice,  of  Grecian  archi- 
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recent  construction.  The  central  portion  of  the  crescent  is 
occupied  by  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order  placed  on  a 
high  rustic  basement,  running  along  the  principal  story, 
and  having  in  each  intercolumuiation  a  balustrade  of  solid 
bronze  gilt  before  each  window,  similar  to  the  balustrades 
that  decorate  the  balconies  which  at  tixed  distances  orna- 
m^t  three  of  the  windows  in  the  principal  story.  In  the 
middle  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  an  arch  is  seen,  which, 
with  its  frieze,  reaches  nearly  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
lofty  building,  and  has  a  span  of  seventy  feet.  The  en- 
tablature of  this  triumphal  arch  is  sculptured  with  military 
trophies,  and  the  soffits  are  enriched  with  bold  _/(curonj 
and  allegorical  figures  and  groupes  in  alio  relievo. 

We  will  now  follow  the  public  promenade  in  front  of 
the  Admiralty,  leaving  on  onr  left  the  fiiiest  street  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  called  the  Nevskoi  Prospekl ;  and  after 
having  bestowed  a  moment's  attention  on  the  exquisite 
portico  of  the  Manage  of  the  Horse-Guards,  one  of  the 
happiest  efforts  of  Guarenghi,  in  front,  and  a  little  to  the 
left  of  us,  proceed  to  the  square  opposite  the  Isaac  Bndge 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Admiralty,  Here  the  co- 
lossal equestrian  Statue  of  the  founder  of  this  magnificent 
city,  placed  on  a  granite  rock,  seems  to  command  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  stranger.  The  history  (rf 
thiij  unique  monument  has  been  too  often  told  to  re- 
quire a  repetition  in  this  place.  The  manner  in  which  the 
huge  block  of  granite  which  forms  the  pedestal,  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  tons  in  weight,  was  conveyed  from  a 
marsh  at  a  distance  of  four  English  miles  from  St.  Fe~ 
tersburgh,  and  two  miles  from  the  sea,  has  been  related  by 
every  traveller,  and  needs  no  farther  description.  On  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  rock,  the  simple  inscription  fixed 
on  it  in  bronze  letters  "Petro  Primo,  Catharina  Secunda, 
MDCCLXXXII"  meets  the  eye.     The  same  inscription 
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iissiati  language   appears  on  the  opposite   side. 

is  inclosed  wiiliin  a  handsome  railing  placed 
granite  pillars:  a  glance  at  the  frontispiece 
iKime  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  design  and 
this  monument.  The  idea  of  Falconet,  the 
rchitect,    commissioned    to    erect    an    equestrian 

the  extraordinary  man  at  whose  command  a  iew 
huts  of  fishermen  were  converted  into  palaces, 
present  the  hero  as  conquering,  by  enterprize 
mal  courage,   difficulties  almost   insurmountable. 

artist  imagined  might  be  properly  represented 
;  Peter  on  a  fiery  steed,  which  he  is  supposed  to 

steep  and  precipitous  rock,   to  the  very  brink  of 
-,  over  which  the  animal  and  the  Imperial  rider 
lout  fear  and  in    an  attitude  of  triumph.     The 
s  with  his  fore-feet  in    the- air,  and  seems  to  be 
of  restraint,  while   the  sovereign,  turned  towards 
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in  the  thickest  part :  the  general  weight  of  metal  in  the 
group  is  equal  to  36,686  English  pounds. 

I  heard  a  venerable  Russian  nobleman,  who  was  living  at 
St.  Petersburgh  when  this  monument  was  in  progress,  re- 
late, that  as  soon  as  the  artist  had  formed  his  conception  of 
the  design,  he  communicated  it  to  the  Empress,  together 
with  the  impossibility  of  representing  to  nature  so  striking 
a  position  of  man  and  animal,  without  having  before  his 
eyes  a  horse  and  rider  in  the  attitude  he  had  devised.  Ge- 
neral Melissino,  an  officer  having  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  expert  as  well  as  the  boldest  rider  of  the  day,  to  whom 
the  difficulties  of  the  architect  were  made  known,  offered  to 
ride  daily  one  of  Count  Alexis  Orloff  ^s  best  Arabians  out 
of  that  nobleman^s  stud,  to  the  summit  of  a  steep  artificial 
mound,  formed  for  the  purpose ;  accustoming  the  horse  to 
gallop  up  to  it,  and  to  halt  suddenly,  with  his  fore-legs 
raised,  pawing  the  air  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  This 
dangerous  experiment  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  general 
for  some  days,  in  the  presence  of  several  spectators  and  of 
Falconet,  who  sketched  the  various  movements  and  parts  of 
the  group  from  day  to  day,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pto^ 
duce  perhaps  the  finest— certainly  the  most  correct  statue 
of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  always  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  admirers  of 
the  sublime  in  the  fine  arts,  that  the  chisel  of  Falconet 
which  had  been  so  successfully  employed  in  giving  to  the 
world  so  perfect  a  group,  should  have  interfered  with  the 
rude  form  and  outlines  of  the  gigantic  block  of  gnuiite 
selected  for  its  support.  The  paring,  and  bevelling,  and 
scooping  out  to  which  the  original  rock  was  subjected, 
have  greatly  injured  the  grand  and  imposing  effect  it 
would  otherwise  have  had ;  hate  diminished  the  size  of 
this  unique  pedestal  to  almost  incorrect  proportions,  and 
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gitren  it  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  mrfinrd 
where  a  rude  and  broken  rock  with  its  natural  awl 
resque  angles  and  fractures  was  leqinred.  Fakott,  by 
this  proceeding,  has  placed  himself  in  contradiction  with 
his  own  original  conception.  Instead  of  presenting 
culties,  he  has  smoothed  the  way  to  the  great  heio^ 
bold  achievements  he  had  been  instructed  to 

The  building  represented  in  the  engraving,  near  the 
nument,  is  the  palace  of  the  directing  Senate.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  severe.  Advancing  a  few  steps  htrAer,  die 
Ei^lish  Quay  opens  on  the  view,  with  the  opposite  bank 
crowded  with  public  buildings,  amongst  whidi  appears 
conspicuous,  the  Palace  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  one 
of  the  most  imposing  structures  in  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
obelisk  which  rises  near  it  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  square, 
records  the  glory  of  Roumiantzoff,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Oimanlich  race*  If  we  direct  our  view  to  the  left  of  diis 
spot,  the  buildings  of  the  Naval  Cadet  Corps,  with  its  hand- 
some  front,  and  the  Barracks  of  the  Guards  of  Finland, 
arrest  our  attention ;  while  on  the  right,  and  fronting  the 
bridge^  the  great  pile  of  buildings  having  a  palace-like 
aspect,  belonging  to  the  Land  Cadet  Corps,  is  seen  to 
occupy  a  large  extent  of  the  Quay,  and  to  reach  nearly  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  From  this  latter^ 
however,  it  is  separated  by  the  numerous  colleges  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  now  forming  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburgh. 

When  I  beheld  for  the  first  time  both  banks  of  the  Neva 
lined  with  such  magnificent  buildings,  and  their  varied 
architectural  beauties  reflected  in  the  unruffled  mirror  of 
the  most  majestic  river  I  had  ever  seen,  ray  surprize  equal- 
led my  admiration.  Numerous  vessels  were  sailing  down 
its  stream,  pleasure-boats  and  gondolas  plied  on  the  still 
surface ;  and  to  give  to  the  whole  a  still  more  interesting 
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lliD  appearance  of  an  artificial  inclined  plane, 
ide  and  broken  rock  with  its  natural  and  pictu- 
glt's  and  fractures  was  required.  Falconet,  by 
eding,  has  placed  himself  in  contradiction  with 
riginal  conception.      Instead  of  presenting  difli- 

has  smoothed  the  way  to  the  great  hero,  whose 
venients  he  had  been  Instructed  to  commemorate. 
itding  represented  in  the  engraving,  near  tlie  mo- 
i  the  palace  of  the  directing  Senate.     Its  archi- 

severe.  Advancing  a  few  steps  farther,  the 
iiiay  opens  on  the  view,  with  the  opposite  bank 
with  public  buildings,  amongst  which  appears 
jK,  the  Palace  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  one 
St  imposing  stractures  in  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
Lich  rises  near  it  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  square, 
le  glory  of  Rouniiantzoff,  the  conqueror  of  the 
1  race.  If  we  direct  our  view  to  the  left  nf  this 
iuildings  of  the  Naval  Cadet  Corps,  with  its  hand- 
t,  and  the  Barracks  of  the   Guards  of  Finland, 
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appearance,  the  hulia  of  a  ship  of  war  of  three  decks, 
and  of  a  sevtnly-fiiur,  l>oth  launched  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival  at  St.  Peter&burgli,  were  lying  in  front  of  the  superb 
building  of  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

The  chiirni  of  this  scenery,  and  that  of  the  still  more  im- 
podng  spectacle  presented  by  a  range  of  stately  palaces 
running  westward  for  the  space  of  a  mile  on  the  left  em- 
bankment, are  not  lost  even  on  a  winter's  morning  when 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  sky  of  that  deep  azure  which 
is  alone  to  be  seen  in  frosty  regions.  At  an  early  hour  on 
such  a  nioming  late  in  November,  I  directed  my  steps  to 
the  EngHsh  Quay,  and  taking  my  station  a  few  paces  from 
the  Senate-houae,  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  numerous  insulated 
public  buildings  which  on  the  opposite  bank  present  their 
front-ends,  with  one  of  their  aides  gilt  by  the  rising  sun. 
Last  of  this  range  appeared  the  Grecian  Portico  of  the 
Ecole  des  Mines,  showing  its  white  front,  as  if  to  crown  the 
vanishing  point  of  the  vista.  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
this  almost  theatrical  perspective,  with  the  more  grave  and 
imposing  edifices  standing  tn  the  dark  shade  on  my  left, 
with  a  handsome  and  wide  granite  quay  before  them.  As 
I  paced  by  the  side  of  its  massive  parapet,  I  successively 
surveyed  the  handsome  Ionic  portico  of  the  northern  front 
of  the  Senate-house,  the  princely  palace  of  Count  Laval, 
the  newly  erected  and  colossal  edifice  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Chancellor  to  the  country  for  a  pubhc  museum,  and 
the  handsome  elevation  and  colonnade  of  the  English 
church,  with  fifty  private  houses,  on  all  of  which,  archi- 
tects have  lavished  their  beat  ornaments  and  designs.  Oc- 
isaionally,  I  turned  to  the  half- frozen  Neva,  lying  between 
hese  two  magnificent  scenes,  and  beheld  the  few  small 
nd  tortuous  streams  which  yet  remained  free,  struggling 
trough  narrow  channels  of  ice  to  get  to  the  sea.  Such  are 
^^■^•delightful  and  peculiar  features  which  distinguish  this 
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the  capital ;— features,  the  beauties  of  which,  even 
!ts  of  winter  cannot  despoil. 

r  days  after  our  arrival,  the  Count  requested  one  of 
Jc-camps,  the  Prince  Herheoulidzeff,  a  Circassian 
in,  whose  amiable  disposition  and  refined  manners 
m  him  the  affections  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to 
my  a  medical  friend  and  myself  to  see  the  interior 
Admiralty.     The  elevktcd  tower   of  this  building 
tn   excellent    opportunity  of   taking   a    pcriscopic 
^e  view  of  the  city;  we  at  the  same  time  ascended  to 
rnal  gallery  placed  around  the  lantern,  which,  sur- 
g  the  dome,  serves  as  a  base  to  the  beautiful  and 
ilt  spire  that  rises  from  this  point,  eighty-five  feet 
[n  this  situation,  we  found  ourselves  at  an  elevation 
lundred  and  forty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
,nd  never  did  a  more  magnificent  spectacle  greet  the 
!i  enquiring  traveller,  than  burst  upon  us,  when  we 
out  on  the  circular  balcony.     The  day  was  one  of 
t  seen  in  this  climate.     An  uninterrupti-d  sunshine 
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some  area  that  lay  immediately  below  us,  intersecting  each 
other  in  a  thousand  directions ;  others  rapidly  coursing  on 
low  wheels  with  horses  that  are  taught  antics  and  gambols 
in  their  course — and  now  and  then  a  stately  carriage  drawn 
by  four  horses,  guided  by  a  long  bearded  coachman,  whose 
waist  is  compressed  by  a  silken  sash,  with  a  square  cap 
of  crimson  velvet  placed  diagonally  on  his  head,  and  who 
was  heard  urging  the  distant  leaders  under  the  control 
of  a  little  urchin  ;  we  were  recalled  in  our  ima^nation  to 
present  times  and  to  reality,  and  we  surveyed  with  admira- 
tion this  youngest  of  the  European  capitals,  and  the  capital 
of  the  largest  empire  in  Europe. 

The  prevalence  of  the  light  and  soft  tints  with  which 
most  of  the  public  buildings  are  painted,  give  to  the  city 
a  gay  and  refreshing  aspect.  Immediately  in  front  of  us 
three  noble  streets,  diverging  like  rays  from  a  centre,  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  open  to  the  view  the 
facades  of  churches  and  palaiees  without  number,  and 
present  lines  of  dwelling-houses  of  the  first  magnitude. 
These  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  or  are  of  brick  stuccoed 
over.  Timber  houses  are  only  perceived  in  a  few  of  the 
distant  suburbs  of  the  Litteinoi',  and  Narfskoi  districts,  or 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Vassiliefskoi  and  Peter- 
bourskoi  Islands.  Although  higher  than  the  houses  in  Lon- 
don, those  of  St.  Petersburgh  have  seldom  more  than  two 
stories,  the  elevation  of  each  of  which  is  consequently  con-, 
siderable.  These  are  frequently  dmamented  with  handsome 
balconies,  and  light  balustrades  surround  the  flat  roofs,  which 
are  generally  covered  with  sheet  iron,  painted  green  or  red. 
Columns  are  profusely  introduced ;  but  their  application 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  principal  story,  being  seldom  em- 
ployed for  the  construction  of  porticos  before  the  principal 
entrance. 

The  number  of  spires,  domes,  and  towers,  with  which 
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eral  map  of  the  city  is  interspergcd,  give   to  the 
pkasiiig  variety.     The  Byzantine  bulbous  cupolas  ^ 
ieh  those  dedicated  to  the  Greco- Russian  comaninion 
e  other  churches.    One  of  the  principal  ornameats 
modern    Palmyra   are  indeed  its  churches.     Seen 

eminence,  the  Greek  churches  appear,  both  far 
r,  with   an   imposing  aspect,  alike  removed   from 
terpieces  of  Gothic   architecture  and  the  modem 
Five  domes,  the  central  one  of  which  is  higher 
others,  and  of  larger  proportions,  in  many  instances 
h    profusion,  would    remind    one   of  the  mosques 
lanliiiople,  but  ihat  the  Greek  Cross   towers  here 
i  triumph  over  liie  Ottoman  Crescent.     We  were 
■ith  the  fine  appearance  of  the  several  military  bar- 
id  the  riding-house  adjoining  those  which  belong  to 
ral  cavalry   regiments  of  Guards  stationed  in  the 

The  uniform  beauty  of  these  builiUngs,  most  of 
ive  been  erected   by  eminent  arcliilecls,  is  \evy   re- 
e.     The  squares  and  gardens,  seen  to  interrupt  the 
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farther  still  to  the  splendid  convent  of  Smolnoi.  Turning 
gently  round  over  the  neighbouring  scenery,  the  elevated 
church  of  St  Alexander  Nevoski  with  its  monastery, 
cemetery,  and  cloister,  caught  our  attention ;  while  in  the 
intermediate  ground  we  observed  the  long  line  ci  shops 
of  the  Gostinoidwor,  the  tower  of  the  TV>tfn-hall,  the 
private  palace  of  Anitchkojflr,  belonging  to  the  Emperor, 
the  semicircular  front  of  the  Cath^ral  of  onr  Lady  of 
Casan,  the  Bank  of  Assignats,  the  handsome  building  of 
the  Poor's  Hospital,  and  that  of  the  Institute  of  St. 
Catherine.  Directing  our  attention  to  the  south-western 
part  of  the  city,  new  wonders  offered  themselves  to  our 
view.  The  colossal  pile  oi  marble  forming  part  of  the 
intended  new  church  of  St.  Isaac,  the  Palladian  struc- 
ture of  the  Post-oi&ce,  the  barracks  and  riding-house 
of  the  Gardes  i  chevaly  the  great  andhandsome  portico  of 
the  Opera,  with  the  picturesque  church  of  St.  Nicholas  not 
far  distant  from  it,  successively  presented  themselves  as  ob- 
jects for  our  admiration.  The  scene,  too,  in  this  direction,  is 
pleasingly  varied  by  the  many  intersecting  canals  which  meet 
to  mingle  their  waters  with  those  ot  the  gulf  placed  at  the 
extreme  point  of  our  picture,  and  forming  its  distant  horizon. 

We  left  with  regret  our  elevated  station,  where  pleasure 
and  surprise  had  riveted  us  for  nearly  an  hour  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  living  panorama,  to  see  which  alone,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  journey  of  1700  miles  is  not 
too  great  a  sacrifice. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  London  will  have  shortly  an  op- 
portunity of  forming  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  St.  Petersburgh  without  going  so  far  from  home.  A 
model  of  that  city,  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted,  in 
which  every  building  is  represented  in  all  its  various  and 
most  minute  details,  and  the  proportions,  distances,  and 
relative  positions  are  most  strictly  observed,  is  about  to  be 
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by  Signor  Rossi,  the  ingenious  artist  who  exe- 
The  space  it  occupies  ia  more  than  raxty  feet 
h,  and  seventy-four  in  length,  without  including 
istery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi,  the  College  of 
oiselles  Nobles,  and  the  Taurida  Palace,  which  are 
apart.  When  the  model  left  St-  Petersburgh  for 
filled  five  large  waggons. 

exhibited  in  St.  Petersburgh  in  189G,  and  shown 
last  year  in  the  French  capital,  where  it  met 
leral  admiration  ;  whence  it  was  to  have  been 
to  this  country  in  ihe  course  of  the  present  year 
c  inspection.  Such  a  mode  of  representing  large 
1  an  adequate  scale,  has  many  advantages  over  a 
fianoroma.  The  one  is,  in  fact,  the  substance  of 
hich  the  other  is  the  shadow.  Illusion  is  the  pride 
e,  reality  the  boast  of  the  other.  Should  the  great 
a  of  London,  painted  for  that  magnificent  building 
euKi,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  be  open  to  the  public 
mc  time  tliat  the  great  ni.jdel  of  St.  Petersburgh 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PICTURE    op    ST.    PETERSBURGH. 

Conveyances  to  and  A^m  St.  Petersburgh.  —  Posting  regulations^ 
Telegas,  Kibitkas,  Horses  and  tackle^  Diligences,  Steam-vessels. 

—  Formalities  to  be  attended  to  by  Foreigners  on  their  arrival  at^ 
during  their  residence  in^  and  at  their  departure  A-om  St.  Peters- 
burgh ;  Passports.  —  Custom-house.  —  Permission  to  introduce 
books.  —  Hotels  and  ready-furnished  apartments.  —  Lacquais  de 
Place  and  Servants.  —  Equipages.  —  Close  Carriages^  Droschkyes^ 
Sledges.  —  Divisions  of  Society.  —  Different  classes  of  Nobility.  — 
The  great  officers  of  the  Court.  —  The  Ministers  of  State  and  Fo- 
reign Ministers.  —  The  Hereditary  Nobility.  —  Heads  of  Imperial 
Departments.  —  Military  officers  of  high  rank.  —  The  titular  no-* 
bility.  —  The  liberal  professions.  —  The  Employes  of  Government. 

—  The  Merchants.  —  Number  of  Foreigners  in  St.  Petersburgh.  — 
Russian  inhabitants.  —  Remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Russians.  —  Busy  appearance  of  the  population.  —  Privileges 
and  new  regulation  respecting  Foreigners. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Pope  Ganganelli  that  he  liked  well 
to  enter  a  large  city,  but  still  better  to  depart  from  it. 
For  both  these  purposes  some  conveyances  are  necessary. 
Even  those  travellers  who  boast  of  having  traced  their 
lonely  way  to  Kamtchatka  on  foot,  have  been  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  which  spared  them 
a  part  of  that  labour.  A  pedestrian  tour  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh is  not  the  sort  of  pilgrimage  I  would  recommend 
to  my  readersi  though  I  am  in  the  habit  of  urging  the 
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re   of   walking    exercise  to    my    patients.      In   no 
rivillzed  Edrojw,  excepting  Sweden,  can  a  traveller 
elf  conveyed  to  and  from  any  part  of  the  empire, 
equently  to  and  from  the  capital)  on  such  reason- 
ns,  as  well  as  so  expeditiously,  as  in  Russia.     The 
f  conveyance  to  and  from  St.  Fetersburgh,  are  as 
s    as    those   to    be  found   in    any    other    country, 
si  age-coaches,  or  diligences,  volturiers,  and  steam- 
pr   the   more    ordinary  course  of  sea  navigation, 
[ually  available  for  the  purpose, 
ig  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Gt>- 
t,  as  is  the  case  in  most  countries  on  the  Continent, 
no  printed  tarif-book,  as  in  France  or  Germany, 
out  the  roads  and  post-stations  to  the  traveller, 
with  the  regulations  respecting  liis  own  and  the 
ters'  conduct,  which  are  found  so  convenient  in  the 
lii-re  des  pontes  ;  but  on  application  at  the  general 
e,  a  wrilteii  mairli-roii/e  may  be  obtained  by  any 
lie  person  ;    and,  moreover,   the    distances    being. 
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Derate  his  servant  also ;  but  in  general,  foreigners  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  at  each  stage  a  small  coin  of  the  value  of 
twenty  kopeeks  in  silver,  which  are  equal  to  eighty  kopceks 
of  paper-money,  or  eight-pence.  As  there  are  twenty-eight 
stages  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Riga,  the  totiil  charge  for 
the  drivers  ainounts  to  twenty-two  roubles  and  forty  ko- 
peeksi  consequently,  the  entire  distance  would  cost  for  the 
four  horses  and  drivers,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  rou- 
bles and  twenty  kopceks,  which  is  eijuivalent  to  ten  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  being  at  the  rate  of  sixpence- 
halfpenny  a  mile  (English).  Posting  is  therefore  nearly 
one-half  cheaper  than  in  France,  and  two-thirds  cheaper 
than  in  Germany,  while  the  same  mode  (with  four  horses) 
of  travelling  in  England,  is  sis  times  dearer  than  in  Russia. 
To  guard  against  any  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  post- 
masters, it  is  ordered  that  ihey  shall  keep  suspended  in 
ihcir  office  an  abstract  of  the  regulations  and  tarif,  written 
in  the  Russian,  and  German,  and  sometimes  in  the  French 
language,  with  the  chargeable  distances  marked  thereon, 
for  the  guidance  of  travellers,  who  have  a  right  to  insist 
on  its  being  produced  when  any  dispute  arises.  Notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  attempts  are  sometimes  made  to 
charge  foreigners  more  than  is  due,  and  to  compel  them  to 
take  a  greater  number  of  horses  than  is  requisite.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  traveller  may  insert  his  complaint  in  a  re- 
gister kept  for  that  purpose  at  each  post-house,  which 
being  examined,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  inspector  of  the 
district,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  punishment  or  repri- 
mand of  tlie  transgressing  post-master.  In  this  respect, 
the  system  is  the  same  as  that  which  obtains  in  Germany. 
I  had  occasion,  on  my  return  from  St.  Petersburgh,  to  in* 
sert  a  complaint  twice  in  this  liber  malejkus,  and  I  was 
much  amused  at  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  entries  I  found 
in  it-  In  general,  the  alleged  causes  of  complaint  were 
not  worth  the  time  wasted  in  making  them,  and,  for  aught 
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my  own  wire  probably  of  the  same  description, 
rs  are  frequently,  from  fatigue  and  bad  nights,  in 
e  of  health  which  induces  feverish  irritability  and 
iction.     We  are  also  apt  to  be  over-jealoua  of  our        ^ 
if  discrimination  and  knowledge  of  the  customs  rf 
itry  through  which   we  travel,   and  to  resist  with 

We    embark    in  serious    disputations    on  matters 
it  a  period  of  cooler  reflection,  would  excite  our 

he  Russian  post-horses,  and  of  the  tackle  belong- 
em  ;  but  these  eye-sores  are  fully  compensated  by 
lity  with  which  one  is  generally  driven,  wherever 
■  of  the  road  will  permit.     It  matters  little  to  me 
the  animals  which  are  to  convey  me  through  the 
ible  forests  and  lands  of  that  country,  are  fresh 
Jill   the  ])loiigh,  or  gathcrL'd  home  from  the  neigh- 

modification  of  the  former,  and  is  called  the  kibttka.  This 
is  indeed  the  mnre  usual  carriage  to  be  met  with  at  the 
poBt-houiifs  in  Russia.  SometimeB  these  vehicles  are  hung 
upon  s[(riiigs,  in  which  case  it  is  said  that  tliey  are  neither 
disagreeable  nor  inconvenient. 

These,  as  well  as  private  carriages  of  all  descriptions, 
are  seldom  drawn  by  fewer  tlian  three,  and  oftener  by  four, 
six,  and  eight  Imrsea.  In  the  first  and  second  case,  the 
horses  are  placed  abreast,  one  of  them  in  the  shafts  with 
an  arched  piece  of  wood,  called  Dougtl,  immediately  above 
his  head,  from  which  are  suspended  a  number  of  bells ;  some 
are  driven  by  a  coachman  who  sits  in  front  of  the  carriage, 
making  room  for  himself  as  he  can,  if  no  proper  accommo- 
dation be  provided  in  the  construction  of  the  carriage,  and 
sometimes  placing  himself  on  a  high  pile  of  trunks  or  impe- 
rials, without  ever  complaining  of  his  uncomfortable  birth. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  case,  the  horses  are  disposed  in  two 
rows,  and  a  postilion  rides  one  of  those  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  row.  I  have,  however,  seen  more  than  once  a  single 
coachman  drive  the  two  teams,  and  have  admired  the  skill 
with  which  he  held  control  over  each  of  the  eight  animals, 
by  means  of  the  slender  strings  he  grasped  in  his  hands, 
and  which  performed  the  ofiBce  of  reins.  In  onler  to  put 
the  horses  in  this  manner  to  private  travelling  carriages,  a 
very  wide  splinter  bar  is  fixed  to  that  which  belongs  to  the 
carriage,  and  is  made  to  project  beyond  it  at  least  a  foot 
on  each  side.  Hence  the  necessity  of  those  extraordinary 
wide  roads  which  are  so  cmnmon  in  Russia. 

Families  who  live  at  a  great  distance,  and  are  indifferent 
as  to  time,  when  they  have  occasion  to  visit  the  capital, 
engage,  in  preference  to  posting,  a  Yamxtihick  or  Voiturier, 
whosuppliesthenecessary  number  of  horses  for  (he  journey, 
and  performs  a  distance  of  about  sixty  versls  a  day,  stop- 
ping every  night.  I  have  met  more  than  one  party  of  this 
description,  both  going  to  and  returning  from  St.  Peters- 
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undersUnd  that  this  manner  of  travelling  is  ex- 
;heap,  and  is  preferred  by  several  on  that  account. 
:  have  been  known  to  arrive  at  Si.  Petersburgb, 
■,  Switzerland,    and     France,    with   a    Swiss    a 
r  nil  Italian   Vetliirim,  who  meets  with  no  impe- 
the  frontiers,  and  being  once  arrived  in  the  capi- 
resting  his  horses,  will  not    iinfrequently  leave  it 
jrn  with  a  fresh  party  of  travellers, 
ent  introduction  of  diligences  has  been  a  great  im- 

in  travelling  for  those  who  cannot  afford,  or  like 
t.     At  present,  these  conveyances  are  under  the 
af  a  private  company,  and  under  the  protection 
UofEce  ;  at  least,  the  best  regulated  are  so  ;  but 
ut   to  carry  either  letters  or  parcel.',  except  those 

to  the  passengers  to  and  from  St.  Petersburgb. 
tga  and  Moscow  roads,  these  vehicles  are  kept  in 
)rder,  and  perform  their  journey  with  great  regii- 

the  former  road,  iu  three  days  and  three  nights  ; 
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afforded  to  travellers  will  prove  of  essential  service.  A 
secQDd  has  been  established,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  on 
the  line  of  roads  to  Badzivill.  on  the  Austrian  frontiers 
fadng  Brody.  Before  quitting  the  capital,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  several  now  public  tarriages  built  for  the 
service  of  the  Post-office  and  the  conveyance  of  travellers 
on  the  Moscow  road,  and  I  thought  them  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  Continental  diligences  in  general.  One  or  two 
friends  of  mine,  much  in  the  habit  of  travelhng  abroad, 
assured  rae  that  the  Moscow  diUgence,  or  stijge-coacb, 
offers  a  very  convenient  and  comfortable  mode  of  travelling. 
In  the  winter  the  carriage  is  placed  on  two  large  sledges, 
and  the  journey  is  performed  more  speedily,  and  conse- 
quently more  economically, 

But  by  far  the  most  tempting  mode  of  travelling  to 
St.  Petersburgh  ever  offered  to  the  Enghsh  nation,  is  the 
spirited  undertaking  of  Messrs.  JoUffe  and  Banks,  who 
have  established  a  quick  and  certain  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  London  and  that  city,  by  means  of  a,  steam- 
vessel,  thus  bringing  almost  into  immediate  contact  the 
capital  of  the  greatest  maritime  nation  and  that  of  the 
largest  empire  in  Europe.  The  steam-vessel  employed 
to  perform  the  voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh,  began  its  opa- 
rations  in  May  18S7,  in  which  year,  up  to  the  end  of 
Octolwr,  she  performed  four  outward  and  four  homeward 
voyages.  She  carries  700  Ions  of  merchandize,  and  can 
accommodate  about  a  hundred  passengers.  She  has  two 
Steam-engines  of  eighty-horse  power,  and  since  her  last 
voyage  has  been  newly  fitted  up  and  embellished.  There 
are  two  classes  of  accommodation  in  her,  called  the  best 
and  second  cabin.  Each  consists  of  several  neatly  fur- 
nished cabins,  having  two  beds  in  each.  There  is  a 
common  or  general  sitting-room,  and  the  ladies  have,  be- 
sides, a  with  drawing-room  solely  appropriated  to  their  use. 
There  are  also  abaft  two  large  state  cabins  calculated  to 
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■ivate  families.     Although  each  cabin  contains  two 
s    SL'lclom  .that  the  vessel  is  so  full  as  to  make 
■^ry  for  two  strangers  to  Bleep  in  the  same  cabin, 
for    the  best  cabin  accommodations  is  twenty- 
inds.      This   includes  attendance,    bedding,    and 
;  of  all  sorts  ;  and  there  is  no  other  charge  made. 
lassengers  of  the  fore  cabin,  the  fare  is  eighteen 

The  accommodations  in  this  part,  though  equally 
)    the    rest,    are   not    so   handsomely    fitted    up; 

the  table  kept  in  the  same  superior  style. 
f(l  from  a  gentleman  who  made  a  voyage  in  her 
thai  nothing  can    equal   the  liberal    manner  in 

table  is  supplied,  or  the  excellence  of  the  ac- 
lions  in  general.     Indeed,  it  is  stated  that  unne- 
isuries  are    to  be  found   at   the   table,   such    as 
ne  and   other  choice    wines,    all  included  in   the 
iricc  or  fare,      A   great   comfort,  also,   is  that  of 
tsh  provisions  on  bo:ird  during  the  passage,  the 
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Thus,  then,  a  person  having  six  weeks  in  the  aummer 
to  spare,  may,  in  that  space  uf  time,  and  fur  the  sum  of 
sixty  guineas,  take  his  passage  in  the  steamer  in  London, 
get  to  St.  Petersburj^U.  from  thence  proceed  to  Moscow  by 
a  post-coach,  reniainiiif;  in  each  city  a  week,  in  order  to 
examine  them  and  their  environs,  and  return  by  the  same 
conveyance  to  St,  Petersburgh,  in  sufGcient  lime  to  embark 
once  more  on  board  the  steam-vessel  on  his  return  to 
London.  By  land,  the  shortest  distance  to  both  those 
capitals,  and  back  again,  would  be  4,300  miles;  and  the 
time  employed,  Iravelting  night  and  day,  without  allowing 
for  any  stay  in  either  city,  could  not  be  short  of  seven 
weeks,  and  the  expense  for  posting  alone,  not  far  short 
of  triple  the  sum  expended  by  the  mode  of  tonveyance 
which  has  just  been  descril)ed.  As  an  instance  of 
the  celerity  with  which  the  voyage  hence  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh is  performed  by  tile  steam-vessel,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  on  one  occasion  last  year  the  George  the  Fourth, 
having  left  the  Thames  on  the  20lh  of  July,  arrived 
in  the  Neva  on  the  30th,  having  only  been  nine  days  on 
its  voyage,  during  which  it  stopped  two  days  at  Copen- 
hagen and  Christianstadt  to  take  up  passengers.* 

Foreigners  are  in  every  country  obliged,  on  their 
arrival,  to  submit    to  certain  formalities,  which,  however 

carriage  i*  twenty-fiva  pounds,   and  for  a  two-wheel  eurriage  sii- 
teen.     The  paaaai^- money  fur  a  horse  is  'iOl.  iauluding  foruge. 

*  Since  writinij;  this  aecvxint  uf  the  Bteam-vessel,  I  learn  that  the 
George  tlie  Fourth  now  plies  only  betneen  St.  Peten>hurgb  and 
Lubeck,  near  the  town  of  vhich  it  lands  its  paesengere.  I.and  con- 
vejancea.  of  every  description,  with  post-horses,  tind  at  an  expense 
of  about  33  or  30  marks,  (8/.)  wiD  carry  the  passenger  over  forty 
miles  of  the  wurs-t  road  in  Europe  in  eight  hours  to  Hamhurg,  whence 
the  regiilur  steam- puck et  sails  with  them  for  Liindon  every  Friday 
night  or  Saturdny  morning.  Lubeck  uiid  Hamlmrg  being  free 
towns,  no  vexatious  regulations  exiat  with  respect  to  lu)i^age  at  either 
of  those  ports.  By  the  present  arrangement,  St.  Petersburgh  has 
been  brought  at  least  three  days  nearer  to  London. 


I 


N  u  exrite  bfe  imtafaffitr,  or  caO  fonh  ilw  ex- 

prabably    aoC  xer?  (MeraiC  fnn  Aok  wfauA 
't  in  fail  ofenoon  in  hi*  own  country,  in  ngud 
ibten  td  that  which  be  u  about  tu  r.ax.      A  fi>> 
u  three  things  to  attend  to  on  hii  arriral  ia  Ran> 

X  \m  penonai  tdcncitj  and  character-     This  part 

the    traveller    ha*  landed  from  a  veacl,  «  lb 
per.*  if  he  hsA  entered  Russia  bj  land.     The  bt- 

r  hill  paaspoTt.     All  foreign  passports  mosT  hvn 

n  the  place  whence  the  passport   was  obtaloed. 
aion  oi  thi-i  essential   formality  is  generjllT  fol- 
mm-arlniivii'in    into  the    empire.     I    have  heard 
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to  Innd ;  and  that  gentleman  having  already  BuccessfuUy 
interceded  on  two  or  three  former  occasions  with  the 
Emperor  in  favour  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  who  had 
also  omitted  the  same  formality,  felt  that  he  could  not 
with  a  good  grace  repeat  liis  solicitations  a  fourth  time, — 
the  more  eo,  as  it  was  found  that  no  other  class  of  foreigners 
transgressed  so  repeatedly  with  respect  to  this  simple  regu- 
lation.* I  am  therefore  somewhat  particular  in  my  de- 
tails on  this  subject,  with  the  view  to  prevent  farther  dis- 
appointments  Having  strictly  eimformed  myself  to  every 
existing  regulation,  and  obtained  all  the  information  I 
wished  at  the  Alien-office  in  St.  Petersburgh,  I  am  enabled 
to  state  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  police  respecting  foreigners.  The  passport  which 
has  been  retained  on  passing  the  land  frontiers,  or  at 
Riga,  as  happened  in  my  case,  or  at  Cronstadt,  when  a 
foreigner  arrives  by  sea,  is  forwarded  through  the  Chan- 
cery of  the  civil  or  military  governor,  or  chief  magistrate 
of  those  places,  to  the  military  governor  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh, and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  third  section  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  Chancery.  The  transit-paper  or 
jiermit  received  in  exchange  for  that  document,  on  enter- 
ing Russia,  must  be  delivered  at  the  barrier  to  the  officer 
on  duty,  who  forwards  it  the  same  day  to  the  military 
governor  of  St.  Petersburgh,  by  whom,  after  having  been 


*  This  seeain  bj  no  means  an  tmcommon  failing  with  Engluli 
travellera.  The  lively  writer  of  "  Letters  from  the  North  of  It»l)r," 
hu  a  whole  chupter  of  IsmentBtions  against  the  Austrian  Govem- 
meot  for  turning  hack  all  foreigners  whose  passport  had  not  been 
vUto  by  some  Austritin  minister  or  diplomatic:  agent.  Although  fur- 
nished with  u  passport  Irom  Lord  t^astlereagh,  invalid  as  lie  was, 
the  author,  having  omitted  that  furmality,  was  compelled  to  deviate 
from  hU  course,  and  betake  himself  to  Genoa,  there  to  nhtain  tlui 
necessary  qualification  for  pruueedtngon  his  travels.      .  w-twm  ^■••t 
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i  and  compared  with  the  original  passport,  it  is 
ie  Alien-office. 

?cT>iid  thing  to  be  attended  to  by  a  foreigner  is,  to 
ft'ecis  cleared  at  llie  Custom-house.*     I  have  al- 
•ntioned  how  this  is  done  at    the  land  frontiers  ; 
iwvvLT,  a  foreigner  arrives  at   St.    Petersburgh  by 
uggage  is  sent  to  t!ie  Custoni-house  sitiiat<.-d   on 
leosi  row,  to  the  left,  and  not  far  from  the  Exchange, 
able  building  already  noticed.     Few  things  likely 
mrt  of  a  gentleman's  luggage  are  liable  to  any  duty. 
\  for  entry,  amounting  to  ten  or  eleven  roubles,  is 
in  the  wiiole  of  the  effects  taken  en  mame.     The  ope- 

rsbiirgh,  ftir  two  cases  which  I  rent  liy  sea  from  London,  con- 
E^'ypti8n  mummy,  surgical  matrumenta,  and  books,  will  wn- 
a  (if  tlie  IrifliriR  duties  |)aid  on  the  last  two  articles,  and  of 
■w  fraiKhl   iit  which  masters  uf  vessel*,   tradinji;  tit  St,   Pe- 
wcre  then  cDmiieU-^d  tn  ehip^toods  for  that  port ;  while  it  will 
Ecimeii  of  the  exorbitant  charges  called  Sound  dues,  which 
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ration  of  examining  and  clearing  the  luggage>  is  performed 
much  in  tlie  same  manner  as  at  the  King's  warehouses  in 
London,  and  occupies  hut  a  short  lime. 

The  Estahlishment  comprises  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  ;  in  each  of  which  a  separate  branch  of  business 
is  transacted,  as  the  inscription  written  in  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  German  over  the  door  of  them  informs  the 
stranger.  The  access  lo  all  these  offices  is  perfectly  free 
to  all  merchiinta  and  strangers. 

The  third  step  to  be  taken  concerns  the  books  which  the 
traveller  may  have  with  him.  No  foreign  work  is  permit- 
ted to  be  introduced  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Censure  ;  and  for  that  purpose  all  books  in  the 
possession  of  a  traveller  arriving  at  St.  Petcrshurgh,  are 
sent  to  that  board  or  commission  for  inspection  by  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers,  and  are  returned  to  the  party  if  ap- 
proved of.  I  have  been  told  that  when  a  traveller  of 
known  respectability  has  with  him  a  large  number  of 
Imoks,  which  it  would  be  too  troublesome  and  inconveni- 
ent to  send  to  the  Office  of  Censure,  a  list  of  the  titles, 
faithfully  copied,  has  been  considered  by  the  board  as  a 
sufficient  document  to  judge  of  their  admissibility. 

Such  are  the  formalities  uE^cessary  to  be  attended  to  on 
arriving  at  St.  Petersburgh:  those  which  are  necessary  to 
enable  a  foreigner  lo  reside  in  it,  are  the  following.  As 
soon  as  he  has  taken  a  lodging,  or  settled  himself  in  an 
hotel,  or  within  three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  should 
make  his  appearance  before  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Alien  Dei>arlment,  situated  near  the  bridge  Torgovoi,  on 
the  Kroukof  canal,  where  he  will  either  find  his  transit- 
paper  or  permit,  which  he  delivered  at  the  barrier  of  the 
city;  or  if  that  document  be  still  in  his  possession,  (for  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  the  name  only  is  asked  at  the  gate,) 
then  and  tiiere  presents  it.     On  the  same  occasions,  he  re- 
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3  iJiown  throughout  a  great  ansiety  to  eneounge 

•e  once  in  rhe  Gazette  :  ihey  aUo  enjoy  another  im- 
:   sdvantnge,  if  the  stcaiR-vessel  prot-ceri^  (o  St.  Pe- 
gh,  namely,  that   of  having  th«'ir  tug^iage   cleared 
atfly  on   board,    without  having  to  send  it  to  the 
1 -house. 

1  the  Gazette  containing  ihe  third  iiu«rtioo,  ao  ap- 
in  is  made  to  the  superintendent  of  the  police  of  the 
in  which  the  foreigner  resides,  for  a  crrlifiuiie  that 
■xi«8  no  impediment    ag^nst    bis  departure;  after 
a   petition  accompanied  tvith   both  these  documents 
■  bil/el  de  iijoiir,  is  sent,  through  the  Alien-office,  to 
litary  Governor  of  St.  Petersburgb,  who  grants  the 
t  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  written  in  the  Rus- 
d  Gennan  languages.     The  petition  is  drawn  up  by 
he  titrks  at  tht-  Alien  Department,  to  whom  a  smat) 
of  four  roubles  is   made   for   his   trouble.      The 
fee   for  the   petition    is  OJd.,   and    the   passport   is 
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It  is  necessary  to  state  that  most  of  the  formalities 
I  have  so  minutely  detailed,  and  the  various  steps  to 
be  taken,  may  be  accomplished  without  much  trouble  or 
personal  interference.  The  landlord  of  the  hotel,  or  the 
intendant  of  the  household,  where  a  foreigner  resides^  will 
transact  the  whole  business  for  him;  and  excepting  on  two 
occasions,  namely,  when  the  billet  of  re^ence  and  the  pass* 
port  for  departure  are  delivered,  (in  both  of  which  cases  a 
receipt  must  be  signed,)  the  foreigner  need  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance. As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  however,  I  preferred 
going  through  the  whole  routine  in  person,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  positive  information  on  all  points,  with  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  I  found  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  I  must  in  justice  to  the 
parties  state,  that  both  from  the  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Chancery,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Alien-ofBce,  I  re« 
ceived  every  possible  facility  in  the  pursuit  of  the  measures 
just  enumerated.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  who  published  a  **  Coup  d'QSil  sur 
Petersbourg"  in  1821.  That  gentleman  says,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  office  in  question,  **  L'ordre  qui  regne  dans  ce 
bureau,  et  I'extr^me  politesse  des  employes  ne  laissent  plus 
rien  k  desirer." 

It  is  with  the  passport  that  an'  order  for  post-horses  is 
obtained  from  the  governor-general,  as  already  mentioned, 
when  speaking  of  the  podoroschna,*     This  formality  is  by 

And  in  the  margin  the  personal  description  of  the  traveller  appears 
thus ; — age,  make,  hair,  face,  forehead,  eyebrows,  eyes,  nose,  month, 
chin,  and  other  special  marks. 

In  some  cases,  a  foreigner  may  also  obtain  from  the  third  division 
of  the  Imperial  Chancery  his  own  original  passport  with  which  he 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 

*  This  document,  in  English,  runs  thus; 

By  order  of  his  Majesty  NICHOLAS  TH£  FIRST, 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 

From 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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18  peculiar  to  Russia.     In  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
larticular,  and  many  of  the  States  of  Italy,  the  same 
ion  exists  with  regard  to  post-horses.     In  Piedmont, 
niple,   no  post-horsis   can  be  obtained   without    a 
jue    from    the  general- direction  of   the    post-office, 
lidlk'lloHP  contains  the  names  and  distances  of  the 
t  places  at  which  horses  are  to  be  procured. 
I  traveller,  a  bad  inn   or  an  indifferent  lodging  is, 
!,  one  of  the   mo.it  serious  inconveniences  attendant 
■ocation.     We  can  put  up  with  a  great  deal  that  is 
ortable  on  the  road  ;  but  when  we  arrive  at  our  rest- 
;e,  we  like  to  be  well  housed  and  well  fed.      St.  Pe- 
gh  in  this  respect  will,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  be 
D  disappoint  the  stranger.     The  hotels  or  principal 
e  few,  and  thuw,  I  am  told,  not  very  good,      ^rom 
nee  1  know  nothing  of  them;  but  from  the  report 
ids  who  have  lived  in  those  establishments,  I  have 
iliat  there  are  no  establishments  of  that  class  equal 
.e  wiiieh   are   foLUid   in    Iterlin,   Leipsig,   Frankfort, 

LODGINGS. 


a  bed-chauber,  with  breakfast  and  dinner  at  the  talifc 
(T/ioie,  will  cost  from  ten  to  twelve  roubles  a  day,  (from 
eight  to  ten  shillings.)  Wine,  fuel,  and  attendant:e  paid 
apart.  There  is  a  very  respectable  house  in  a  street  called 
the  Back  Line,  behind  the  English  Quay,  kept  by  an  Knglish- 
man  of  the  name  of  Reay,  which  is  frequented  by  mer- 
chants and  captains  of  vessels ;  and  a  fourth  house,  called 
the  Englhh  Ilotel,  in  the  NevskoT,  is  in  good  repute,  from 
its  excellently  furnished  apartments,  and  still  more  excellent 
table  d'hote,  at  which  a  dinner  costs  five  roubles,  without 
the  wine.  The  propi-ietor  of  this  house  is  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Gordon.  There  is  also  a  far-famed  table  iFbiite 
in  the  Admiralty  Prospekt,  where  I  once  met  some  of  the 
first  people  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but  it  is  more  for  a  frolic 
than  from  habit,  that  such  a  class  of  persons  ever  frequent 
places  of  this  description.  Page's  hole),  which  is  men- 
tioned in  some  late  English  travels,  exists  no  longer. 

Lodgings  are  plentiful  in  every  part  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  best  and  most  fashionable  arc  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt, 
or  on  the  English  Quay.  The  cheapest  and  sans  preten- 
sion are  on  the  Island  of  Vassileiustrow.  In  the  former 
situation  two  hundred  roubles  a  month  are  charged  for 
a  sitting-room,  with  an  ante-room,  and  a  bed-chamber.  In 
the  latter  situation,  very  httle  more  than  half  that  sum 
will  be  required.  These  lodgings  are  handsomely  fur- 
nished ;  but  they  are  not  carpeted,  want  a  few  essential 
conveniences,  and  have  a  common  access,  by  a  large  stair- 
case, with  other  apartments,  as  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh. 
There  are  two  or  three  very  large  houses  in  the  Nevskoi, 
with  very  imposing  exteriors,  looking  like  palaces,  which 
are  (hvided  and  let  into  separate  apartments  or  chambers, 
and  are  productive  to  the  propiietor  of  the  enormous  an- 
nual sums  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  thousand  roubles. 

Sufficient  reasons  for  the  want  of  good  inns,  and  ready- 
2  H  2 


|f>"PITALITV    OP  TTIK   Ul-»«tJk%^ 

[Mnmrnu  in   St.  Petenburgfa,  viQ  be  fawHl  m 

>  (iT  thai  capiul,  wtaeh  forbids  taj  graC  iaAn          J 

i]BCive«  to  dine  at   public  tabte* ;  aad  in   Ae            ' 
nlity  of  ttie  upper  elas«rt  »jf  wdetj,  frcqnouly 

the  wealthv  merchants,  and  the  nnddle  dx^ 
Is.      If  a  foreigner  b  bwt  known  or  prapeHj 
he  need  not  give  hinndf  the  mmUe  erf*  dunk- 
Niiit  )ii)i  dinner.     He  maj  reckoa  upoo  beiiw 
III-  uiit  almost  daily;  or  he  will  beraiDe  sufi- 
iiiti'  with    Home  family  of  indepefMlent   forttate 
iTt-d  8s  a  constant  guest  at   their   tabic.      This 
(Tlm))«  mil  <]ui:e  so  general  as  it  fonnerlt-  uwd 
till-  |;reat ;   hiit  enough  of  it  yet  remains,  and 
vv  known  a  8iifficient  number  of  examples. 
Iiurf^h    is   alM)  liehind   other   great  capitals  in 
irv,  !"nl  tliiit  is  a  sharp,  iiilelligent,  honest,  ai>d 
1  /m-,/„.'<^  >!•■  i-lm'f.     Five  rouble*  a  dnv  sill 
Ik   "Imiii    no   (.■xtra-paynient   i?   made   on    the 

ROGUEBIBS    OP    LACQUAIS    DK    PLACE. 

them  charge  double  what  they  paitl,  and  go  hand  in  hand 
with  shopkeepers,  whom  they  allow  to  impose  on  their 
master  for  a  remuneration.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  this 
class  of  servants  are  enabled  to  sport  their  handsome scAoiiis 
or  fur  pehsses,  rings  on  their  ten  fingers,  large  cornelian 
seals  and  brooches,  and  a  stiff  cravat,  with  the  small  pit- 
tance of  five  roubles  per  day,  and  no  board-wages  ! 

I  have  been  assured  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  tlie  sejour  at  St.  Petersburgh  of  the  two  Em- 
bassies Extraordinary  from  England  within  the  last  three 
years,  has  proved  a  most  fruitful  harvest  to  every  sort  of 
tradesman  and  shopkeeper  in  that  city.  Not  only  because 
the  known  liberality  of  the  two  distinguished  noblemen  who 
represented  the  British  Sovereign,  and  of  their  superior 
attendant  officers,  led  them  to  order  freely,  and  pay  hand- 
somely for  cart-loads  of  articles,  so  that  the  market  would 
at  times  be  empty  of  some  particular  articles,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Tanjor  Voiisehaks :  but  also  because  of  the 
dishonest  connivance  of  the  lacquah  de  place  with  certain 
shopkeepers,  in  imposing  on  those  gentlemen  in  re.s|>ect  to 
payment.  Thus  the  fellow  whom  I  engaged  had  decked 
himself  nut  most  sumptuously  at  the  expense  of  a  noble 
marquis  who  had  last  visited  St.  Petersburgh  as  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary,  in  whose  service  he  had  been  for  a 
short  time.  But  such  tricks  are  played  off  by  Incqiiais  or 
valets  de pliue  in  almost  every  great  capital,  and  no  where 
more  so  than  in  Italy.  None  of  the  servants  here  men- 
tioned are  Russians.  A  very  few  are  French- — but  most 
commonly  they  are  German,  Polish,  and  Jews. 

Servants,  in  general,  are  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  police.  Register-offices  are  appointed  by  authority, 
where,  at  stated  hours  of  the  day,  servants  may  be  inquired 
for,  and  procured  under  fewer  disadvantages  than  if  they 
were  engaged  at  random.     No  domestic  should  be  engaged 
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ot  produce  &  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the 

of  lliose  establishmeuts,  and  of  being  known  in  it 

-ssetl  servant. 

arc  some  capitals  in  Europe  in  which  a  stranger 

inae  with  the  luxury  of  a  carriage  without  much 

eticc.     In  St.  Petersburgh  that  is  next  to  impossi- 

e  town  is  spread  over  such  an  extent  of  ground, 

iistances  are  necessarily  great.     Added  to  which, 

s  not  in  fashion,  and  even  tlie  iMiIre  tr/iolel  and 

of  a  "  j^rand  seigneur"  will  go  to  market  in  some 

chide. 

.ussians  display  great  magnificence  in  their  eijui- 

Hiey  have  excellent  horses,  and  the  manufacture 

;es  at  St,  Petersburgh  has  been  greatly  improved 

ars.     I  know  not  on  what  data  the  calculation  is 

but  the  numljer  of  vehicles  of  all  sorts  used  in   the 

[■A  l.^-en  ustiinaled  at  nearly  50,0(10. 

sof  a!lr,iiiksand  stations  in  society  keep  some  kind 

RlIr«StAN    CARRIAGBI^. 

neither  their  durability  nor  elegance  of  form  is  equal  to 
the  latter.  Although  they  manufacture  carriages  in  St. 
Petersburgh  in  all  their  parts,  from  the  simplest  screw  to 
the  finest  varnish,  and  the  coach-maker*!'  trade  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  I  have  been  told  that  almost  all  the 
springs,  particularly  for  the  lighter  species  of  vehicles  used 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  are  made  in  this  country. 

The  duty  on  English  and  all  foreign  carriages  imported 
is  very  considerable  :  yet  the  rich  and  the  noble  will  pre- 
fer to  pay  a  larger  sum  for  a  foreign  carriage,  rather  than 
to  have  one  of  houte  manufacture,  quite  handsome  enough, 
for  two,  three,  or  four  thousand  roubles.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  much  the  case  now  as  before  the  late  French 
invasion.  The  contume  of  a  Russian  coachman  is  very 
picturesque.  It  consists  of  a  caftan  or  tunic  of  fine  blue, 
crimson,  or  green  cloth,  closely  drawn  over  the  chest, 
reaching  only  as  high  as  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  which 
is  generally  left  uncovered,  and  either  buttoned  down  the 
middle,  with  small  round-headed  gold  buttons,  or  the 
two  front  plaits  laid  one  over  the  other  obliquely,  clasped 
at  the  upper  part  with  a  gold  clasp,  and  as  low  down  aa 
the  loins,  where  it  expands  in  folds,  which  are  gathered 
together  by  a  rich  silk  waistband,  called  a  Kmishak.  The 
tunic  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  sleeves  are 
tight,  and  at  the  wrist  have  a  vertical  row  of  gold  buttons. 
Wide  trowsera  generally  of  the  same,  or  of  some  fancy 
colour,  with  boots,  complete  the  dress.  The  head  in 
summer  is  covered  with  a  round  hat,  low  in  the  crown,  and 
with  a  wide  brim,  which  is  curled  up  side-ways.  The 
upper  part  of  the  crown  is  very  large,  and  the  lower  part 
surrounded  by  a  wide-band  of  velvet,  buckled  in  front 
with  a  gold  buckle.  In  winter,  the  head-dress  is  different. 
Instead  of  a  hat,  an  expanding  four-cornereil  turban,  very 
high,  and  mostly  of  rich  crimson  velvet,  with  a  gold  band 


RUSSIAN   COACHMEN. 

u  of  fur,  is  generally   worn.     To  complete  the 
his    important   personnge   wears  a  bushy  beard, 
he  is  exceedingly  careful,  and  his  hair  is  cut 
round  level  with  the  eyebrows.     The  postilion's 
niform  with  that  of  the  coachman.     This  hand- 
ry  costs  about  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  an 
European   livery,  and   is   the    only   part    of   the 
itumc  which  the  great  preserve  among  their  ser- 
r,  with  it-gard  to  the  footmen,  their  dress  is  much 
IS  that  of  the  same  class  of  Parisian  or  London 
Even    foreign    ministers   at   St.  Petersburgh 
)refer  the  national  costume  for  their  coachmen, 
af  course    natives   of  the    country.      I    observed 
■riages  driven  by   a   coachman  in   an  ordinary 
1  cocked  hat,  and  on    the  other  hand  some  few 
had  a  footman  behind  in  the  national  costume, 
iau  coachmen  have  the  reputation  of  being  ex- 
ivors  :    I  cannot  say  )(7ii;i,^,  for  they   si'kiom  use 
ion,    which,  instead   of  being  held  Lip  in  a  nic- 
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by  the  crossing  of  another  carriage,  or  any  other  impedi- 
ment, particularly  in  turning  a  corner.  The  horses,  how- 
ever,  are  accustomed  to  such  contretems,  quickly  arrange 
themselves  de  novo,  under  the  directing  voice  of  the 
coachman  and  postilion,  and  the  thing  proceeds  excel- 
lently well.  It  would,  indeed,  puzzle  a  London  coach- 
man to  get  up  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  mansions  of  the 
great,  during  a  grand  rout,  where  probably  from  four 
to  six  hundred  carriages  and  four  arrive,  and  many  of 
them  remain  in  waiting.  Yet  all  this  is  done  very  cle- 
verly, and  with  no  accidents  from  poles  struck  through 
the  back  of  preceding  carriages,  which  are  protected  by 
the  intervening  leaders,  as  well  as  by  the  regulations  and 
presence  of  the  police.  But  whether  an  attelage  of  four 
horses  be  inconvenient  or  not,  few  would  like  to  drive  up 
to  the  gate  of  a  great  house  to  a  party  in  a  carriage  and 
pair.  Very  little  respect  is  paid  to  such  an  equipage  on 
those  occasions;  and  a  person  often  prefers  going  with 
four  miserable-looking  jades,  tackled  to  a  handsome  car- 
riage, rather  than  be  seen  in  a  modest  equipage  drawn 
by  a  pair  only,  however  fine  and  showy  the  horses  may  be. 

In  some  of  the  fashionable  parts  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
particularly  on  Sundays  and  gala-days,  even  some  of  the 
coachmen  of  hired  carriages  are  dressed  •  in  the  handsome 
costume  just  described;  and  I  have  witnessed  no  little 
dandyism  among  them. 

Of  late  years,  cabriolets,  and  English  stanhopes,  and  tiU 
burys,  have  been  introduced  into  St.  Petersburgh ;  but  the 
real  national  carriage  for  the  town  is  the  Dtt>shky.  A 
glance  at  the  sketch  here  annexed  will  convey  at  once  a 
proper  idea  of  this  curious  and  light  vehicle,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  drawn,. either  by  one  or  two  horses. 


A  ]>roBhky. 

There  are  single  and  double  Droshkyes:  in  the  formei 
one  person  only  rides  astride,  and  the  coachman  cither 
sits  in  front  or  on  the  olf-Eide.  There  is,  however,  room 
enough,  between,  for  a  third  jwrson  to  sit  sideways ;  but 
his  situation  is  not  a  very  enviable  one.  In  the  doublt^- 
drosliky  two  persons  sit  abreast,  fronting  the  horses. 
There  is  a  circular  hiw  back  attached  to  the  carriage  to 
support  them.  Although  the  body  of  the  Droshky  is  s 
pended  on  four  springs,  and  is  placed  on  low  wheels,  i 
jolting  is  excessive,  and  the  noise  over  the  stones  vei 
considerable. 

Some  of  these  carriages  have  a  head  or  cover.     Mot 
magnificence  is  displayed  in   their  manufacture  and  i 
nietits,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  horses  and  harness, 
handsome  carriage  of  this  kind  may  be  procured  for  < 
tholisand  roubles ;  but  some  at  double  that  sum  t 
no  means  uncommon,     The  harness  and  the  dress  of  th 
drivers  are  as  splendid  as  those  of  a  close  carriage. 


On  the  approach  of  wiTiter,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
tolerably  covered  with  Know,  the  tiroshky  gives  place  to 
the  Sledge  (Sany),  the  number  of  which  soon  become 
quite  astonishing;  for  not  only  all  the  proprietors  or 
drivers  of  hired  Droshkyes  produce  iheir  sledges  in  lieu  of 
them  at  that  season,  but  country  people,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Petersburgh,  suddenly  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  streets  with  vehicles  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, most  of  them  in  a  primitive  state  of  simplicity,  for  the 
accom  modal  ion  of  that  class  of  people  who  can  afford  but 
a  few  kopecks  for  it. 


A  Sledge. 

Some  of  the  private  Sledges,  of  one  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  in  this  place,  arc  really  mag- 
nificent, and  objects  of  great  luxury.  The  body  is  fre- 
quently made  of  handsome  wood,  richly  carved,  painted  in 
gay  colours,  and  highly  varnished.  The  livery  is  of  the 
finest  cloth,  and  at  the  feet  is  spread  a  costly  bear's-skin. 
The  apron,   also  of  leather   or  cloth,  is  lined   with   fur 
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[pensive,  the  sides  of  it  hanging  down  with   rich 
iiehind  ihe  Sledge  a  projecting  platform,  a  little 
nn  the  ground,  serves  for  the  footman  to  stand 
he  form  of  the  Sledge  improves  or  changes  every 
me  of  them  are  yery  hne,  and  cost  not  less  than 
red  roubles;  but  more  common  ones  may  be  had 
urlh  of  tliat  sum. 

ne  luxury  prevails  on  the  score  of  horses  and  har- 
vard to  Sledges,  that  has  been  noticed  in  speaking 
oshky,  and  both  carriages  are  atte/es  in  the  same 
If  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  it  is  in  shafts  which 
lated  by  a  graceful  and  high   bow  crossing  from 
o  the  other,  through  the  centre  part  of  which,  at 
the  bearing-reins  are  passed.     If  drawn  by  two 
e  second  is  fastened  to  an  outrigger  on  the  near 
liead  kept  down  in  a  graceful  curve,  and  turned 
■  by  .m  additional   rein  fastened  to  the  linvcr  part 
riage.     Tliis  horse  is  taught  to  prance  and  gallop 
ie  of  the  shaft-horse,    which  as  invariably  trots. 
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lating  motion  over  the  waved  surface ;  the  frequent  warning 
cry  of  Padi!  Padi  !*  of  the  driver,  or  its  directing  halloas 
of  Na  prava !  Na  leva !  t  which  serve  to  keep  him  clear 
of  vehicles  coming  in  an  opposite  direction,  strongly  re- 
mind one  of  Venice,  and  its  rapid,  agile  gondolas  moving 
through  streets  and  avenues  of  stately  mansions,  carrying 
the  gay,  the  fashionable,  and  the  busy,  and  protected  in 
their  course  by  the  peremptory  tone  of  the  gondolier  cry- 
ing out*,  Stalliy  scia  /J 

But  the  land  gondolas  of  St.  Petersburgh  are  not  quite 
so  agreeable  as  their  analogous  vehicles  of  the  Adriatic 
Queen  ;  for  the  face  is  exposed  to  a  nipping  cold,  and,  what 
is  worse,  to  the  spatterings  of  snow  and  mud  thrown  up  by 
the  kicking  hoof  of  the  gambling  near-horse,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intervention  of  a  species  of  splashing-leather.  Im- 
patient to  escape  such  a  pitiless  pelting,  the  passenger 
urges  his  coachman  with  the  encouraging  words  of  Pashol ! 
Pashol!%  and  is  glad  when  he  finds  himself  safely  arrived 
at  his  destination. 

Both  Droshkyes  and  Sledges  are  to  be  had  for  hire  in 
every  street  or  part  of  the  city.  They  are  seen  clustered 
together,  or  standing  in  a  row  close  to  the  foot^way  before 
some  convenient  or  movable  mangers  of  wood  filled  with 
hay.  The  driver,  or  isvostchicky  habited  in  the  costume  of 
the  country  already  described,  is  recognized  by  a  square 
tin  plate  hanging  between  his  shoulders,  on  which  is  en- 
graved the  number  of  his  vehicle,  and  the  date  of  the  year. 
Before  engaging  him,  it  is  necessary  to  bargain  for  the 
payment,  however  short  the  distance  may  be,  for  which 

*  Get  on !  Take  care !  Get  out  of  the  way  ! — Gare  of  the  Parisian 
cabs. 

t  To  the  right !  To  the  left  ! 

X  Back  water !   Keep  close ! — (Venetian  dialect). 

§  Expressions  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  French  AHans  done! 
AUonsdonc! 
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:es  are  required,  as  there  is  no  tarif  or  fixed  price, 
for  any  of  the  public  vehicles  in  St.  Petcrsburgh. 
stchirk  will  frequently  ask  double  what  he  is  glad 

From   the   Russian  shops  in   the  Nevskoi  Pros- 
ibout  midway  on  the  En^rlish  Quay,  a  distance  of 
s  (one  mile  and  one-third)  a  Droshky  may  lie  en- 
r  sixty  or  eighty  kopecks  (from  6d.   to  8(i.)  and 
for  forty  kopeeks.     A  Droshky  with  two  horses 
lired  for  the  day  for  the  sum   of  fifteen  roubles, 
irji^e  included;  and  if  with  a  single  horse,   for  as 
im  as  six  or  eight  roubles,  (from  5s.  &/.  to  7s.  4d.). 
ill  depend  on  the  sort  of  style  of  the  equipage; 
an  inferior  description  may  be  hired  for  less  than 

above  quoted.     The  same  is  the  ease  with    re- 
Slodges.      I  have  paid  six  roubles  a  day  for  s 
client  Sledge,   which    I    used  rather  unsparingly, 
lale  at  night,   making  amends  to  the  (Mos/iA/rA 
ifl.-  for  hi.  trouble, 
arc- three  or  four  stations  only  for   Imcknoy  clo&o 

DIVISION    OF    SOCIETY. 

Although  the  facilities  of  an  immediate  introduction  to 
a  few  of  the  select  circles  afforded  me  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Count  and  Countess  Woronzow,  and  of  half  a  do- 
zen friends  whom  I  happened  forlunatnly  to  find  in  St. 
Petersbiirgh  ;  and  my  intercourse  with  persona  in  office, 
physicians,  artists,  and  merchants,  enabled  me,  even  in 
the  short  space  of  time  I  remained  there,  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  society  to  be  met  with  in  that  city ;  my  per- 
sonal experience  is  but  limited,  and  the  information  I  can 
give  rather  superficial.  Still,  it  may  serve  to  give  some 
notion  to  persons  who  would  otherwise  arrive  in  that  capital 
totally  unaccjuainled  with  the  subject. 

It  is  usual  to  say  of  Russian  society,  that  it  consists  of 
only  two  great  divisions,  the  Nobles  and  the  Serfs.  How 
for  this  may  be  true,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  present  work  to  discuss.  Speaking  o 
the  accessible  society,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  persons  of 
whom  good  society  is  composed,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  but 
that  as  many  classes  exist  in  St.  Petersburgh  as  in  any  other 
large  capital  in  Europe.  The  families  of  persona  holding 
high  situations  at  Court,  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  Fo- 
reign Ministers,  military  officers  of  high  rank  having  im- 
portant appointments,  or  being  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  Emperor,  the  hereditary  nobility  not  connected  with 
the  Court  or  the  Army  may  be  considered  as  forming 
one  group,  of  the  first  or  highest  class  uf  society:  an- 
other group  consists  of  persons  who  arc  not  distin- 
guished by  any  hereditary  title,  but  who  belong  to  the 
first  four  classes  of  nobility,  on  account  of  their  rank  in 
the  civil  or  military  service.*  The  superior  emplot/es 
under  Grovemment,  and  the  heads  of  the  great  Imperial 

*  Persons  who  have  no  hereditary  title,  but  who  liold  certain  sitii 
tions  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service,  are  conHidervd  as  nobles,  a 
are  divided  into  thirteen  clndses.     They  are  as  follows : 

1st  Class.    The  Chsncellor  of  the  Empire,  General  Field  Mar- 
shitl.  Admiral  in  chief.  Actual  Privy  Councillor  of  the  fir»t  d 
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ments  nr  institutions,  may  be  included  in  this  se- 
.ip. 

ii[iial  intercourse  aiHong  these  various  denomino- 
crsoiis  in  high  Urc,  and  their  families,  appeared  to 
?nt,  and  dislin^uishtd  by  tliat  ease  and  those  ele- 
ners  which  cimracterise  the  same  classes  of  persona 
I  capitals  of  Europe,     A  foreigner  can  only  judge 
y  what  they  appear  in  the   midst  of  their  friends 
guests.     On  such  occasions,  their  deportment  is 
hauteur,  and  their  address  engaging  ;  what  they 
'ith  their  inferiors  I  know  not.     Much  has   been 
eir  hospitality,  particularly  to  strangers.     As  far 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  I  am  free  to  ac- 

B-     General  of  Infantry,  Cavaby,  or  AcUllery  ;  Admbid. 

i.     Lieutenant  General,  Vice  Admiral,  Privy  CounciU  or. 
..     Major  General,   Rear  AJminil,  AcIubI  CounciUor  of 

i.     ilri^-aiiier.  C'iiiiim(nIore,  Councillor  of  Slate. 
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knowledge  that  tlieie  is  no  exaggeration  in  placing  it  above 
tliat  of  the  higher  classes  in  other  countries.  To  persona 
weJl  recommended  and  properly  introdnced,  \k  they  Rus- 
sians or  foreigners,  it  is  unbounded  ;  neither  is  it,  as  else- 
where, limited  to  a  mere  matter  of  form  invitation  to  a  din- 
ner or  a  soiree^  but  extends  to  many  friendly  offices,  and  a 
frequent  repetition  of  kindness.  With  regard  to  the  ladies 
of  this  class  of  society,  it  is  the  least  to  say,  thai  in  point  of  . 
manners,  politeness,  and  unalTectcd  dignity  of  deportment, 
they  yield  to  none  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  fair  sex 
in  other  countries  in  Europe.  Nay,  constituted  as  society 
is  at  this  moment  in  other  capitals,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit,  that  in  regard  to  accomplishments,  and  the  mure  so- 
lid advantages  of  education,  some  of  the  Russian  ladies  of 
rank  are  superior  to  those  of  other  nations.  There 
indeed  among  them,  who  do  not  speak  with  equal  faciUty 
Preneh,  German,  and  English,  besides  their  own  native 
language.  Many  of  them  write  these  languages  with  equal 
ease  and  correctness.  This  is  the  case,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  nobility,  owing  to 
the  new  and  happy  direction  given  to  their  education,  by  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  Em  press- mother.  Nor  is  a  know- 
ledge of  languages  the  only  prominent  qualitication  which 
these  ladies  bring  into  society;  but  varied  and  useful  in- 
formation also ;  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
and  history  of  Europe;  an  exquisite  _^'ne.s^e  d'esprtl  dis-  • 
played  in  an  easy  and  well- supported  conversation  ;  and  a 
number  of  agreeable  talents  which  tend  to  embelhsh  their 
existence. 

An  introduction  to  the  society  of  these  distinguished 
persons  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  a  stran- 
ger, whose  qualifications  and  character,  or  rank,  are  such 
as  to  entitle  him  to  that  advantage.  Mere  acquaintance 
with  a  single  individual  of  the  class  in  question,  will   fre. 
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quentlj  afford  a  foreigner  the  meane  of  a  general  introduce 
lion  to  tiie  houses  of  the  great-  After  the  first  preseotatioa 
at  Court,  a  ceremonial  visit,  paid  to  the  highest  officers  of 
the  state,  )ias  occasionally  been  followed  by  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  one  of  them,  which  has,  at  once,  proved  a  source 
of  multiplied  and  most  agreeable  connections.  The  intro- 
duction to  an  evening  party  by  a  foreign  minister  is  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  a  flattering  reception  and  a  succession  of 
invitations. 

That  which  in  other  countries  is  called  the  tiers  itats\ 
does  not,  properly  speaking,  exist  in  St.  Petersburgh  ;  but' 
there  is  a  class  of  persons  distinct  from  that  just  described, 
and  composed  of  the  next  five  classes  of  nobility,  the  liberal 
professions,  the  second  order  oi  employes  under  Government, 
and  the  bankers^  which  may  well  stand  in  lieu  of  the  Hert 
etat.  Within  this  circle,  a  stranger,  for  whom  the  i 
ficence  of  the  great  and  tlie  splendour  of  their  establisb- 
tnents  tnay  have  Uttle  attraction,  or  whose  station  in  so- 
ciety precludes  all  access  to  the  higher  classes,  will  be  sure 
to  find  the  most  friendly  disposition,  together  with  un- 
reserved affability  and  the  exercise  of  great  hospitality. 

The  foreign  merchants  in  St.  Petersburgh  form  a  distinct 
class.      Formerly  many  of   them,  especially  the  English 
merchants,  used  to  hve  in  a  style  of  splendour  equal  to 
that  of  many  noblemen.     The  intercourse  between  them 
■  and  the  beat  classes  of  Russian  society  was,  at  that  time, 
much  more  general  and  frequent  than  it  is  at  present :  yet 
even  now,  persons  of  the  highest  station  accustomed  to  r^ 
ceive  every  body  at  their  houses,  will  not  unfrequenlly  accept, 
from  and  give  invitations  to  respectable  merchants.     TI 
English  merchants  at  St.  Petersburgh  live  with  that  cautioi 
reserve  which  every  where  distinguishes  them.    They  do 
visit  generally,  or  maintain  an  unlimited  social  intereoui 
among  themselves,  as  the   French  merchants,  and    th< 
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from  Germany  settled  there,  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
They  are  more  usually  divided  into  sets,  and  a  line  is 
drawn  around  each  circle  of  acquaintances,  which  is  seldom 
outstepped  or  infringed  upon.  If  an  exception  is  to  be 
made  to  this  general  description  of  the  constitution  of 
society  among  the  English  merchants  at  St.  Petersburg!!, 
it  is  in  regard  to  the  young  and  unmarried,  particularly 
those  of  good  address  and  pleasing  manners.  For  such 
there  is  no  limitation.  Their  field  of  action  is  everywhere. 
They  frequent  equally  the  houses  of  their  own  country- 
men, and  those  of  merchants  of  other  nations.  Many  of 
them  are  welcome  at  the  tables  of  the  great ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  sec  intimacies  between  them  and  the  junior 
branches  of  the  nobility,  creditable  to  both  parties. 

To  he  a  bachelor  seems  indeed  an  enviable  qualification 
amongst  many  of  the  Enghsh  merchants  at  St.  Peters, 
burgh,  and  they  once  showed  how  they  gloried  in  their  uii~ 
blessed  state,  by  a  magnificent  f^te  and  ball  which  they 
gave  not  long  ago  at  the  fourth  verst  on  the  Peterhof  road 
to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

The  foreign  merchants  in  St.  Petersburg!!, — I  spealt  of 
the  English  in  particular,  because  I  came  more  frequently 
in  contact  with  theno, — enjoy  a  character  for  integrity  and 
punetuaHty  which  commands  respect.  They  have  ne- 
cessarily accommodated  themselves,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  customs  of  the  country  in  which  they  live ;  but  the 
more  prominent  features  of  their  nations  are  perceptible 
in  their  domestic  circles.  They  do  not  pretend,  however 
considerable  their  wealth,  to  vie  with  the  great  and  the 
noble,  but  are  satisfied  with  showing  that  tliey  are  not 
behind  them  in  genuine  hospitality ;  although  unattended 
with  that  parade  which  is  only  becoming  among  people 
of  rank-  A  person  recommended  to  the  house  of  an  Eug- 
lish  merchant  is  sure  of  being  well  received,  and  of  partaking 
9.  I  2 
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IgcMxl  offices.     I  owe  a  debt  ol  gntituiie  to  tne 

n  psrticular,  which  efijo}~s  a  vny  respectaUe  rsnk 

Commercial    worid    at    Sl   Petersburgh  —  that    tif 

lAodersoD  aod  Mobeily.      From    erery  meinbeT 

aily  of  the  former  gentlemaD,  and  from  his  port- 

ived   manj  acts  of  kindness  and  of  distn- 

I  senice,  which   were  the  more  Taluable  to  me,  as 

'  not  called  forth  bj  any  claim  which   I  had   to 

i^hip. 

KusaJan  or  native  merchants  resident  in  St.  Peters^ 

Bn  scarcely  be  said  to  form  any  particular  class  of 

lince  they  seldiHi),  if  ever,  keep  up  any  intercourse, 

J  the  way  of  businp&s,  cither  among  themselves, 

I  merchants  of  other  nations.     Still  they  have,  on 

r  occasions,  their  holiday- keeping,  and  their  wp- 

•  ttie  rest,  to  which  they  will  occasionally  invite 

jncc    gladly   accepted  an  invitation    to    one 

What  struck    me  most  was  the  near  ap- 

■  manners  c  *    '      * 
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groups  with  many  of  the  other  sex,  or  promenaded  up  and 
down  the  apartments,  sporting  their  tight-laced  figures 
and  tapering  waists,  with  as  Hltle  gaucherie  and  muuvaise 
hoitte  as  possible.  Of  course  among  these  some  seemed 
rather  uncomfortable  in  their  new  character;  and  their 
latest  Parisian  dress  appeared  not  to  have  been  imported 
for  their  persons.  The  conversati<»n  too,  of  those  few  who 
■poke  French,  betrayed  the  very  limited  use  to  which  their 
fashionable  accomplishments  had  been  applied.  Never- 
theless, taken  as  a  whole,  and  considered  as  a  fair  example 
of  the  present  state  of  society  among  the  Russian  mer- 
chants, on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  assembly  in  which 
I  mixed  proved  to  me  that  a  great  change  is  taking  place 
in  their  manners ;  but  whether  indicative  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  or  not,  I  leave  to  modern  philosophers  to 
determine. 

A  great  part  of  the  population  of  St.  Petersburgh  con- 
sists of  foreigners.  The  Germans  are  the  most  numerous  ; 
many  of  these,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  subjects  of  Rus- 
sia. The  French  are  the  next  as  to  number;  the  English, 
Swiss,  Swedish,  and  Italians  come  in  succession.  But 
almost  all  these  foreigners  are  attracted  to  the  capital 
by  business  and  interested  motives,  and  not  as  in  other 
capitals,  by  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  by  mere  curiosity. 
Few  come  on  simple  speculation,  and  must  of  these  are 
generally  disappointed.  With  the  exception  of  the  En^ 
lisli,  who,  I  may  say,  are  all  connected  with  trade,  or 
employed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  the  rest  of 
the  foreigners  exercise  almost  every  calling,  profession,  and 
handicraft.  This  influx  of  foreigners  in  St.  Petersburgh 
cannot  but  influence  the  general  character  and  manners  of 
its  inhabitants ;  nay,  a  few  of  the  natives  whom  I  have  heard 
converse  on  this  subject,  and  who  are  staunch  Russians 
at  heart,  pretend  that  the  "Imperial  Residence"  does  not 
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aolf  wuwAjf 
vmnAtAhf  Ikm 
of  llwciiipm;  crtiMiiif  aiyaf  dieBKii\ewci||^ty  (of  diii» 
wMStf  mm  to  ^be  fMivl  in  Sti  FMnrimigi^  Hkj^  linM 
dtrcsted  rtwairltre  iif -Ae  cJMWBrtffr  and  extaior^Siii* 
Mm.  Tk  fiwto  taHl  to  gnwiy  boA  ■— frtiuiM  Mom 
ndoobtodfy  Ae  YdUiaiMky,  (I  spedk  at  liiidkniy  aad  ftoot 
Meotteetioiii)  the  JDUguiouky^  ikm  Komalaae^  the  €hJk«* 
My  liie  NariidikiB^  die  Slwgaioi%  die  IieviD»  Ae 
Kotclioubfy,  die  Neffdrode,  die  Woronsoir,  die  Bendu 
esdorfy  die  Stdiiibetoll^  end  fl%  edien^^  i^ 
ledon  be  adnrittpd  to  lepmeot  wbat  die  upper  denesoff 
Ruiaem  aie  in  leelilj*  Nor  is  A^  diapbgr  of  Bitfjew 
manners  and  character  in  the  middle  and  inferior  dasaes 
of  people  less  striking,  notwithstanding  Ae  great  mixture 
of  forogners.  Almost  every  custom  connected  with  the 
religion,  habits,  amusements,  and  peculiar  mode  of  Hying  of 
the  Russian,  is  to  be  met  with  as  strongly  illustrated  in 
every  part,  and  on  every  occasion,  at  St  Petersburgh,  as 
in  the  second  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  notion  that  St.  Petersburgh  is  not  Russia  is  far- 
ther shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  numerical  predominance 
of  the  Russian  inhabitants  in  the  whole  population  of  the 
dty.  According  to  Krafil,  the  proportion  of  Russians  to 
the  whole  population,  fifty  years  ago,  when  foreigners 
flocked  to  St.  Petersburgh  from  every  quarter  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Catherine,  was  as  seven  to  one.  As  the  pc. 
pulation  increased,  the  proportion  was  even  considered  by 
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Georgi,  several  years  after,  to  have  become  greater.  It  is 
now  gupposecl  to  be  as  nine  to  one,  a  proportion  obviously 
large  enough  to  constitute  St,  Pctersburgli  a  genuine  Rus- 
sian city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  character 
of  the  Russians  at  large  ought  not  to  be  deduced  from 
what  a  stranger  sees  among  the  proportion  of  Russian 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  large  as  that  proportion  is ;  and 
more  particularly  if  such  a  stranger  has  resided  in  it  but 
3  short  time;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  can  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  what  that  character  will  be,  when  those 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  that  of  the  Russians  of 
St.  Petersburg!!  shall  have  extended  to  the  population  of 
the  whole  empire. 

In  my  introduction  to  these  volumes  I  disclaimed  all 
ideas  of  describing  and  estimating  the  cliaracter  of  the 
people  whose  numerous  and  useful  institutions  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed  afforded  me  but  little 
scope  for  judging  of  the  national  character.  This,  as  I 
before  remarked,  can  only  be  studied  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  where  it  is  unmodified  by  contact  with  strangers, 
and  can  be  observed  on  a  large  scale.  It  should  be  studied 
too,  with  the  assistance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
tlie  language,  and  a  gradually  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
natural  as  well  as  artiticial  dispositions,  habits,  and  man- 
ners of  the  people.  Those  among  foreign  travellers  who 
visited  Russia  with  the  rapidity  of  a  posting  telega,  and 
have  assumed  at  the  same  time  the  task  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment over  the  people  they  had  just  leisure  to  look  at;  or 
who  having  conversed  through  the  means  of  an  interpreter, 
or  in  a  foreign  language,  with,  probably,  about  a  dozen 
Russians,  hesitate  not  to  define  with  the  boldest  precision 
the  national  character,  the  virtues,  and  defects  of  fifty 
milhons  of  inhabitants — like  the  Frenchman  who  judged  of 
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English  nation  by  the  conduct  of  a  drunken 
m  he  saw  emerging  from  a  pot-house  at  Dover — 
■Hers  may  reconcile  to  themselves  a  practice  so 
It  with  notions  of  candour  and  veracity  :  1  care 
jw  their  example.  Again,  tliere  have  been  stran- 
after  a  long  residence  in  Russia,  and  with  the 
of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  having 
;heir  whole  time  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  honours, 
ction,  in  which  they  have  been  foiled,  mistake 
lur  and  spleen  for  the  genuine  expressions  of  an 
iibserver.  and  revenge  themselves  on  the  cha- 
lie  nation  for  the  caprice  of  fortune,  or  the  na- 
quencc  of  their  own  misconduct.  The  opinion 
avellers  may  be  trusted  as  much  as  that  of  the 
■it  who,  iinding  his  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground 
jsing  of  his  sentence,  turned    to  his  judge  aiid 

"  Bud  luck  to  yoiu-  honour  !  you  are  a  d— d 
!■■     There-  i>  a  third  dass  of  visitors  «lu,  have 
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late  ruler  of  France,  affording  the  striking  example  (one 
which  is  unparalleled  in  the  records  of  the  numerous  con- 
quests of  foreign  countries  made  by  that  extraordinary 
man)  of  not  a  single  inhabitant,  high  or  low,  either  of  the 
towns  or  provinces  occupied  by  his  legions,  joining  his  for- 
tune and  party ;  and  by  either  words  or  deeds  promoting  the 
scheme  of  plunder  and  devastation  then  executing  against 
the  Russian  territory.  When  Napoleon  sent  his  eagles  to 
Holland,  conquered  Prussia,  penetrated  into  Austria,  and 
took  possession  of  its  capital ;  when  he  entered  Italy,  occu-> 
pied  Spain,  and  found  reasons,  in  diplomatic  sophistry,  for 
ejecting  the  House  of  Braganza  from  Lisbon,  he  ever  m^t 
with  9  number  of  high  and  powerful  individuals,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  a  great  portion  of  the  population,  who, 
unmindful  of  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  unmoved  by  the 
more  general  example  of  patriotic  resistance,  or  the  dis- 
tresses entailed  on  their  countrymen,  espoused  and  assisted 
his  cause.  But  in  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  no  such  hu- 
miliating occurrence  took  place  from  the  day  in  which 
Napoleon  set  his  foot  on  that  territory,  to  that  in  which  he 
bid  a  hasty  adieu  to  the  skeletons  of  his  few  surviving 
regiments.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  the  historians  of 
modern  times  have  failed  to  remark,  that  in  none  of  those 
studied  compositions  called  the  Bulletins  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  North,  with  which  Buonaparte  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  the  prestige  in  favour  of  his  great  enter* 
prise  among  the  people  of  his  good  city  of  Paris,  ha3 
the  writer  boasted  (as  he  invariably  had  done  in  similar 
despatches  written  from  other  foreign  countries  which  he 
had  invaded)  of  having  been  joined  by  any  part  of  th^ 
people  or  by  a  single  Russian  individual  .of  note.  True  it  is, 
that  when  propitious  Fortune  had  once  more,  after  that 
disastrous  campaign,  restored  him  to  his  capital  and  his 
palace  on  the  18th  of  December  181S,  he  declared  to  (he 
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ding  senate,  who  had  gone  to  greet  liis  returu, — 
aurait  pu  armcr  la  plus  grande  partie  tie  sa  popu- 
meaning  Russia)  contre  elle  mtime  en  proclamant 
6  des  eselaves  qu'un  grand  nombre  de  villages  lui 
demand^-."     But  such  a  declaration  is  too  absurd 
to  deserve  credit :  for  what  liberty  could  a  flying 
;rant  to  the  Serfs,  which  these  could  for  a  moment 
>n  as  permanent  in  regard  to  their  masters  f 
,  therefore,  entitled  to  conclude  that   the  Russian 
r  has  this  striking  feature  in  it,  which  has  not  been 
1  in  a  degree  equally  remarkable  among  the  other 
ilal  nations,  previously  to  the  last  great  and  suc- 
ilruggle  against  the  aggressions  of  France— an  un- 
1  and    unbounded  patriotism    which  admits   of  no 

iresent  population  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  stated  at 
hy  Weydemejer  jrihis  statistical  tables  published 
r.     In  1801  it  was  ^30,000  according  to  Storck.     It 
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Stated  to  be  £3,644,  and  that  of  births  24,947.  From 
which  it  appears  that  a  difference  of  one-eighteenth  in 
favour  of  population  has  been  observed  in  the  whole  go- 
vernment; but  the  same  table  does  not  mention  what  part,  if 
any  of  this  balance,  applies  to  the  population  of  the  capital. 
The  same  degree  of  difficulty  exists  in  another  statistical 
table,  published  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg^  pur- 
porting to  give  an  account  of  the  casual  losses  which  the 
general  population  of  the  empire  sustained  during  the 
years  23-24-25-26  and  27.  It  is  steted  in  that  table  that 
the  losses  in  question  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1823.      1824.     1825.     1826.     1827. 

• 

Accidental  deaths 12,146  12,542  13,363  12,929  14,825 

Murders 1,099  1,287  1,110  1,095  1,226 

Suicides  '    986  1,069  1,066  966  1,176 

Children  bom  Monstrous, ...  14  7  6  12  11 

Total 14,245      n,905      15,545      15,002      17,238 

But  what  proportion  of  these  belongs  to  the  population  of 
St.  Petersbiirgh,  I  have  not  had  the  means  of  ascertaining. 
I  had  been  led  to  expect,  before  my  arrival  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  that  I  should  find  the  streets  and  squares 
nearly  deserted,  and  that  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the 
population  seen  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Naples,  were 
not  to  be  observed  in  that  capital.  I  felt,  therefore,  some 
surprise  in  witnessing  most  oi  the  principal  streets  thronged 
with  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees ;  many  of  them  intent 
on  business — others  in  search  of  pleasure;  some  on  foot, 
and  many  more  in  some  sort  of  carriage,  flying,  running, 
or  walking,  in  every  possible  direction  during  the  best  part 
of  the  day,  but  particularly  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock. 
Placed  for  an  hour  on  the  Isaac  Bridge  to  see  the  multi- 
tudes of  every  class  and  degree  that  passed  and  repassed 
incessantly  over  it,  I  soon  felt  convinced  that  the  popula- 
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;t.  Petersburgli  was  neither  idle  nor  insignifiKant. 
isly,  there  arc  parts  where  few  people  are  to  be 
)ad  beyond  their  ovfn  habitations  at  any  period  of 
— but  so  it  is  likewise  with  many  of  the  streets  and 

of  I^ondon  far  removed  from  places  of  business 
lie  resort.  The  great  extent  of  ground  on  which 
■sburgh  stands  is  likely  to  make  a  population,  equal 
me-fourth  of  that  of  London,  appear  in  significant ; 

were  it  huddled  together  as  it  is  in  such  towns 
s  or  Milan,  which  have  nearly  the  same  number  of 
Its  that  St.  Petersburgh  has,  it  would  be  looked 
considerable.  However,  the  small  proportion  of 
lation  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  reference  to  the  mag. 
■  the  city,  is  rather  an  advantage,  than  a  circum- 
)  be  deprecated;  and  I  imagine,  that  no  farther 
jns  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  foreigners  to  in- 
m  to  settle  in  Russia,  except  as  Colonists,  for  the 
rpose    of  increasing    its  |)iipulalion.      Nay,    some 
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The  consideration  of  the  climate  of  a  large  capital  is 
important  on  more  accounts  than  one.  The  most  obvious 
of  these  is  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  Another  is  its  effect  on  their  disposition, 
manners,  and  intellect.  To  determine  in  what  mode  and 
to  what  degree  such  an  effect  is  produced  is  a  problem 
doubtlessly  full  of  interest,  but  too  complicated,  and  em- 
bracing  too  vast  a  field  of  inquiry  to  be  discussed  in  this 
place.  Neither  can  I  be  expected  in  the  present  instancy 
to  speak  of  the  former  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  the 
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■n   of  the   climate   of  Si.   Petersburgh    with   the 
its  inhabitants,  in  that   ample  manner  which  its 
ce  demands,  and  the  Profession  have  a  right    to 
■om  one  of  their  brethren.     I   have  already  re- 
that  in   a   work    purposely  intended  for  general 
I  can  only  present  to  the  public,  general  and  po- 
icrvations  on  those  branches  of  the  medical  science 
■m  necessarily  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  my  tra- 
0  this  determination   I  must  adhere  even  at  the 
ppearing  superficial.     At  n  future  period  I  may 
ind  leisure  to  throw  together  the  documents,  facts, 
rmation  strictly    professional,  which   I  have  coU 
the  course  of  my  excursions,  and  particularly  at 
sburgh,  and  ofTer  them  to  the  consideration  of  my 
at  a  fitter  opportunity,  as  intitled  to  their  attention. 
imate  of  St.  Petersburgh  has  been  the  tlieme  of 
screpant    opinions.      Each    may    have    had    sonic 
m  on    facts;    but  in  general,  opinions  res[X'ttinp 
are  loosely   given,  and  without  any  data.      Infc- 
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The  following  general  conclusions  respecting  the  prevail* 
ing  states  of  the  weather  in  that  metropolis,  are  taken  from 
observations  made  at  the  Imperial  Academy,  and  extend 
to  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

January  is  the  coldest^  and  July  the  hottest  month.  Each 
year  has  about  112  complete  winter  days,  59  harvest  days 
and  spring  days,  with  frost  in  the  night,  and  194  summer 
days.  In  each  average  year  the  days  may  be  thus  meteoro- 
logically characterised.  Fair  days  91,  completely  dull  days 
118,  'partly  cloudy  156,  rainy  106,  showery  73,  hail  four 
times,  thunder  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  times,  and  north- 
em  lights  twenty-one.  The  extreme  number  of  thunder 
storms  has  been  eighteen  in  one  year,  and  the  minimum 
six. 

The  most  serene  months  are  April  and  June;  next 
March,  May,  July.  November,  December,  and  January^ 
are  the  dullest.  The  greatest  fogs  are  in  February.  The 
most  rain  falls  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

With  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  winds,  during  the  same 

period ;  the  yearly  average  appears  to  be  as  follows :  calm 

days  69,  strong  wind  166,  windy  108,  very  strong  wind  27. 

The  westerly  wind  prevails  the  most,  and  the  south 

wind  the  least. 

January  is  the  most  stormy  month,  with  prevalence  of 
westerly  winds.  The  same  winds,  but  moderately,  prevail 
also  in  August. 

July  is  the  calmest  month.  The  north  wind  prevails 
in  April,  east  wind  in  July,  and  south  wind  is  observed 
mostly  in  November. 

Taking  now  into  consideration  some  more  recent  obser- 
vations, and  selecting  two  or  three  years  at  random  out  of 
those  respecting  which  I  possess  positive  information,  we 
shall  find  that  the  climate  offers  a  marked  difference  from 
the  above  authentic  statements,  and  that  a  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 
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luaiher  of  days  in  which  the  temperature  waa  be- 
freezing  point  in  1818  and  1819  were  respectively 
I  174°  Fahrenheit.     On  two  of  the  latter  number  of 
e  therinonieter  out  of  doors   was  30°  below  0.  and 
of  those  days  it  ranged  from  StT  to  18°  below  0. 
ig  about  twenty  days  of  1818  and  forty-one  days  in 
le  temperature  was  between  8"  and  20'  above  0. 
e  latter  year  the  thermometer  ranged  between  20" 
above  0  for  the  space  of  84  days :  and  in  1818  for 
e  of  112  days.     The  greatest  cold  in  1818,  1819, 
0,  occurred  February  17,  December  99,  and   Ja- 
S,  or,  which  days  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  out  of 
larked  12"  66' :  24° :  and  18=  below  0,  or  34,  5G.  and 
;es  below  the  freezing  point.     The  greatest  heat  in 
ree  years  occurred  July  9th,  1818,  June  8th,  1819, 
gust  7ih,  1820,  when  the  same  thermometer  in  the 
as  80.  84,  and  74  degrees. 

e   course  of  the  same  three  years  tlic   following  rc- 
'erc  made  bv  Mons.  Fctrow  : 
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1818.  1819.  1820. 

Direction  of  the  Wind.      No.  of  days.    No.  of  days.     No.  of  days. 

North  wind  prevailed  27  89  20 

East 61  59  72 

South 84  49  68 

West 124  61  128 

North-east     ...  86  74  '48 

South-east    ...  24  48  39 

South-west  ...  82  65  47 

North-cast    ...  22  61  77 

In  the  Meteorological  Essays  of  Mr.  Daniell,  I  ob- 
serve a  Journal  kept  in  London,  to  all  appearances 
with  great  precision  and  attention  to  minute  details,  for 
the  space  of  thirty-six  months,  from  1819  to  1822. 
During  that  time,  there  had  been  404  rainy  days,  giy«- 
ing  an  average  of  134  rainy  days  in  each  year.  On  the 
score  of  rain  therefore,  St.  Petersburgh  has  the  advan- 
tage over  London;  for  assuming,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
average  of  106  rainy  days  and  78  showery  days,  de- 
duced from  the  observations  of  twenty  years  already 
mentioned,  for  one  year;  and  the  88,  70,  and  96  rainy 
days  of  1818,  19,  and  20,  for  the  other  three  years,  we 
shall  find  that  the  mean  number  of  days  in  which  rain 
fell  in  St.  Petersburgh  and  London,  during  three  years, 
is  as  111  to  134. 

The  real'  summer  days  in  St.  Petersburgh,  during  1818, 
19)  and  20,  amounted  to  118,  169)  and  180  days,  or 
one-third  of  the  year  in  the  one  instance,  and  a  little  less 
than  half  a  year  in  the  other  two  instances;  while: the 
number  of  perfectly  clear  and  serene  days  was  as  high  as 
72  in  1818.  Now,  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the 
Meteorological  journals  of  the  same  three  year^,  published 
in  several  periodical  works  in  this  country,  that  the  account 
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ndon  climate  at  tliat  period,  was  far  less  favourable 
respects  than  that  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
LT  feature  ui  tlie  climate  of  St.  Petersburgh,  which 
,  so  far,  preferable  to  (hat  of  London,  is  the  preva. 
i'eatern  instead  of  easterly  winds.     There  can  be  no 
t  that  east  and  south- easterly  winds  are  the  most 
to  the  human  constitution,  wherever  they  prevail* 
St.    Petersburgh    they    occur    very    seldom.        If, 
anding    this  peculiar   and    striking  advantage   of 
the  mortality  in  St.  Petersburgh  appears  to  exceed 
at  number  of  births,  that  excess  might  be  ascribed 
of  the  following  cau.ses,  or  to  both.     First,   To 
ibility  of  a  great  number  of  illegitimate  children 
m,  which  arc  not  registered,  and    taken   into   ac- 
casting  up  the  sum   total  of  the  relurns  of  births 
hs ;  or  to  the  different  mode  of  treating   diseases 
by  the  majority  of  physicians  and  surgeons  settled 
elt'rsbiirgh,  which  mode   some  may,  perhaps,  con- 
to^ystematica^n^iietaphy^ 
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The  average  temperature  out  of  doors,  during  the  month 
of  November  1827,  was  from  25^  to  28**,  and  seldom  more 
than  27"*  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  day,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point  in  the  night.  Towards 
the  close  of  that  month  it  became  more  uniformly  cdd, 
the  thermometer  being  seldom  more  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  degrees  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  and 
generally  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  degrees,  below  freezing, 
late  at  night.  Towards  noon,  when  the  sun  shone  for  an 
hour  or  two,  the  temperature  rose  about  seven  or  eight 
degrees.  I  find  from  my  notes  that  in  December  the 
thermometer  outside  of  my  window  was  seldom  higher 
than  ten  or  twelves  degrees,  and  on  three  occasions  it 
ranged  as  low  as  four  degrees  below  zero.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  on  the  11th  of  December,  the  day  I  left 
St.  Petersburgh  for  England. 

The  nature  of  the  prevailing  diseases  in  a  krge  city  is 
not  very  readily  ascertained  by  a  foreign  physician  who 
remains  in  it  but  a  short  time.  To  judge  of  it  by  the 
general  opinion,  or  by  the  recorded  statements  of  the 
medical  men  inthe  place,  is  to  follow  very  unsafe  guides. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  system  of  medicine  which 
those  statements  more  usually  record,  rather  than  the  nature 
of  the  diseases.  Thus,  in  France  a  system  of  medicine 
has  prevailed,  and  become  popular  to  a  great  degree 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  which  proclaims,  as  the  source 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  complaints  observed  in  Paris, 
irritation,  productive  a£  inflammation.  What  has  been 
the  influence  of  such  a  system  on  the  monthly  or  yearly 
reports  of  the  prevailing  diseases  in  that  capital?  Why, 
that  two-thirds  of  them  have  been  placed  under  the  head 
of  acute  and  5ii6-acute  inflammatory  complaints,  t  re- 
collect, not  very  many  years  ago,  hearing  the  name  of 
Typhus  fever  lisped  for  the  first  time  by  a  respectable 
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iiacli doner,   who   had    read  a  very  popular  and 
en  treatise  on  fever  headed  with  that  title,  then 
»ubiished.     He  thought,  after  reading  it,  that  he 
ved  several  cases  of  that  fever  in  his  own  practice, 
he   then    knew  not    that  they  were  of  the  class 
,"  a  name  he  scarcely  understood  the  meaning  of; 
ould  watch  more   narrowly.     At  the  end  of  the 
inlng  witli   him,    and   the    discourse  running   od 
heard  him  assert   that  he  had  seen  and  treated  a 
nber  of  cases  of  typhus.     His  example  was  foU 
many  other  practitioners.     Every  apothecary  had 
of  typhus  fever,  and  at  last  the  name  became 
lobgoblin    (o    mothers  and    nurses,    directors    of 
^tablishnients,    and    masters    of  private    schooU. 
ithly   reports    teemed  with   the  number  of  cases 
cr;    and  it  was  a  common  question  put  to  us  by 
1(1   luirscs  "  Do  you  think  the  fewr  will  turn  to 
■  or,   "  Mr.  So-and-so  says  it  is  Typhus."     Th^' 
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ease  in  question^  whom  I  found  to  have  only  a  common 
remittent  fever.  The  mania  of  discovering  typhus  fever 
everywhere  has  for  the  present  considerably  subsided, 
and  that  name  consequently  figures  but  little  in  the  pe- 
riodical reports  of  prevailing  diseases. 

At  St.  Petersburgh  much  the  same  thing  takes  place. 
Some  of  the  principal  medical  practitioners  assured  me, 
that  rheumatic  complaints  were  almost  the  only  ones 
peculiar  to  the  climate.  These  gentlemen  professed,  that 
every  cause  which  tended  to  check  perspiration  produced 
rheumatism  of  necessity ;  and,  as  they  also  believed  that 
the  climate  was  a  perpetual  cause  of  checked  perspiration, 
the  conclusion  they  drew  was,  that  rheumatism  is  a  pre- 
vailing disease  in  the  capital.  This  method  of  reasoning 
does  not  place  the  question  in  a  very  clear  light.  A 
second  class  of  physicians  contend  that  the  real  endemic 
disorders  in  St.  Petersburgh  are  intermittent  fevers  and 
consumption.  There  is  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
former.  Every  one  is  agreed  on  that  subject,  and  the 
cause  is  too  obvious  to  deny  the  eflfcct;  but  with  respect 
to  the  second  class  of  disorders,  the  correctness  of  the  asser- 
tion is  not  so  self-evident.  In  London  and  Paris,  one- 
fourth  of  the  diseases  observed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
affect  the  chest,  and  terminate  generally  in  what  is  termed 
consumption:  but  we  should  not  say  that  such  a  dipease 
is  endemic  to  either  of  those  capitals,  although  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  every  5,000  deaths  which  take  place  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  nearly  1,900  are  from  consumption. 

It  is  a  fact  which  will  startle  my  readers,  that  "a  cold" 
is  seldom  to  be  heard  of  in  St.  Petersburgh.  That  ano- 
malous species  of  disorder  is  indigenous  to  England,  and 
above  all  to  London.  It  does  an  infinity  of  mischief,  and 
covers  many  a  blunder.  In  the  capital  of  Russia  few 
people  complain  of,  "  a  cold ;"  and  if  a  person  of  conse-  • 
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ho  has  been  for  a  great  length  of  time  dying  of 
understood,  or  badly  managed,)  docs  actually  fall 
1  the  complaint,  the  candid  physician  does  not,  as 
her  capital,  attempt  to  my&tify  the  friends,  by  re- 
hat  "  the  patient  was  getting  better,  but  caught 
lied."     There  are,  seriously  speaking,  so  few  dis- 
s  chest,  catarriis,  and  defluxiuns,  and  feverish  colda 
s<iian  capitut,  that  1  was  quite  surprised  on  hear- 
mption  quoted  as  an  almost  endemic  complaint, 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  those  sources  of  con- 
aiiother  still  more  prohfic  source  of  that  disorder, 
•■oj'ula,  exists  in  great  force  in  St.  Petersburgh.               J 
a  of  tiie  eyes  and  ears  are  particularly  prevalent          J 
y.     They  are  of  a  very  acute  inflummatory  na-          P 
icularly  the  latter,  and  are  productive  of  great 
:;  mischief.     I  speak  from   the  result  of  personal 
id  esiiniiiiation. 
fever  and   erysipelas  arc  t«'o  complaints  which 
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upper  servant,  who  bad  both  been  taken  seriously  and  sud- 
denly ill  with  this  species  of  attack  the  day  before,  and  both 
from  the  same  cause,  namely,  confinement  to  rooms  heated 
to  twenty-three  degrees  of  Reaumur^s  thermometer.  They 
were  both  attended  by  German  physicians,  of  whom  there 
is  a  very  considerable  number  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  who 
were  employing  means  to  produce  perspiration^ but  had 
never  thought  of  using  the  lancet — the  only  means  which 
ultimately  saved  both  patients. 

In  visiting  the  hospitals,  I  observed  several  cases  of 
inflammatory  complaints  of  the  head  ;  but  they  were  set 
down  under  different  names,  affections  of  the  head  being 
considered  only  as  sympathetic. 

The  only  complaint,  strictly  indigenous  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh is  the  hemorrhoids,  I  think  I  go  not  beyond  the 
confines  of  truth  when  I  assert,  that  one  out  of  every  three 
persons  of  both  sexes  labours  under  this  complaint,  and 
foreigners  seldom  escape  it,  be  they  resident  there  for  a 
long  or  a  short  period.  This  singular  disease,  to  which  I 
particularly  directed  my  attention  at  Constantinople,  where 
it  prevails  permanently  and  extensively  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree, is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  symptom  and  cause  of 
more  than  one  coniplaint.  Under  certain  modifications,  it 
is  essentially  beneficial  to  the  constitution  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Petersburgh ;  but  more  generally  it  is  productive  of 
mischief,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  species  of 
physical  malanno  to  which  that  constitution  is  liable. 

As  many  of  the  more  serious  disorders  which  prevail  in 
St.  Petersburgh  are  the  effect  of  severe  atmospherical 
cold,  it  is  important  .to  guard  the  system  against  its  in- 
fluence even  before  the  approach  of  winter.  A  Russian  is 
so  aware  of  the  necessity  of  this,  that  he  seldom  waits 
later  than  the  month  of  September  before  he  prepares 
himself  and  his  house  for  winter-quarters. 


DOUBLK    WINDOWS    AND    DOORS. 

ccflutioiis  adopted  in-doors  consist  in  having  dou- 
ws  pul  up,  an  extra  door  at  the  principal  ontraoce 
partmcnts,  and  in  heating  the  stove  or  petch. 
is  a  httie  art  required  in  putting  up  the    double 
In  the  first  place,  a  very  dry  day  must   be   se- 
the  pur)>osei  and  next,  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
vindiiw  is  perfectly  dry  in  all  its  parts.      When 
cautions  have  been  neglected,  tlie  heat  of  the  room 
■rted  what  remained  of  moisture  between  tbe  two 
nto  vapour,  which  dulls  tbe  glasses  and  penetrates 
he  crevices  into  the  room.     With  a  view  to  avoid 
of  this  effect  as  possible,  a  layer  of  very  dry  sand 
at  the  bottom,   between  the  two  windows,    in 
ibsorb  every  particle  of  moisture ;  and  some  push 
ision  so  fur  as  to  put  powdered  kitchen  salt  over 
to  render  that  absorption  still more  certain.      It 
it  the  same  time  an  hvgrometrical  means  of  a  seer - 
10  miiisi  or  dry  state  of  the  external  atnmsphere. 
dowsjju^i^mm^asj^iiil^h^i^^ 
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and  affords  an  equal  degree  of  heat  so  universally  spread  in 
every  part  of  the  room,  that  when  the  external  air  has  been 
at  twenty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  I  have  gladly  remained, 
without  any  other  than  the  lightest  dressing-gown,  in  my 
room,  taking  my  station,  indifferently,  in  any  part  of  it,  far 
from  the  stove,  and  frequently  near  a  window,  without  any 
other  than  the  most  pleasing  sensation  of  an  equal  warmth. 
This  same  sensation  is  experienced  at  night,  the  heat  of 
the  stove  continuing  unabated, — so  much  so,  that  there  is 
no  need  of  a  blanket  or  any  heavy  clothing  on  the  bed.  In- 
deed, I  found  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  habitually  slept 
with  a  single  sheet  throughout  the  winter,  the  temperature 
of  the  room  at  night  being  from  63°  to  66°  of  Fahrenheit. 
Such  an  inner  temperature  would  not  be  sufficient  to  allow 
of  a  similar  practice  in  London,  where  there  are  draughts  of 
wind  in  every  corner  and  in  the  vicinity  of  every  window ; 
but  in  St.  Petersburgh  there  are  no  such  intruders,  and 
the  temperature  above  quoted  is  quite  sufficient  and  com- 
fortable. During  the  five  weeks  I  resided  in  the  apartments 
allotted  to  me  in  Count  VVoronzow's  house,  my  in-door 
thermometer  did  not  vary  once,  more  than  half  a  degree 
from  64**  in  any  part  of  the  rooms,  except  for  the  three 
days  when  the  stove  had  not  been  lighted. 

A  Russian  petch  forms  a  principal,  and  by  no  means  an 
unsightly  appendage  to  every  room.  When  ornamented, 
as  they  are  in  the  great  houses,  or  erected  with  architectural^ 
taste,  they  are  an  important  embellishment  to  a  spacious 
apartment.  If  there  is  a  suite  of  rooms,  the  stove  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall  which  separates  two  rooms ;  or, 
where  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  door,  between  the  latter 
and  the  side  wall,  so  as  to  warm  both  rooms.  In  some 
houses  the  stove  occupies  a  corner  of  the  receiving-room  far- 
thest from  the  windows ;  and  in  that  case,  a  corresponding 
stove  occupies  the  other  angle.  One  of  these  has  a  French 
chimney  at  the  lower  part,  in  which   billets  and  faggots 
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t,  as  in  France.      In  many  of  the  more  modern 

the  rich  and  the  nobles,  the  latter  practice  has 
Ijr  much  adopted.     The  stoves  are  built  of  stone 
,  cased    with   white  porcelain;    they  are  of  coo- 

climondons,  and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  room,  thus 
g  a  very  extensive  radiating  surface.      The   in- 
ucture  is  very  simple.    It  consists  of  afire-chamber, 

the  wood  is  burnt.     This  occupies  of  course  the 
■t,  and  extends  from  one  front  of  the  stove  to  the 
t  is  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  two  feet  high,  and 

by  a  single  iron  door.     A  system  of  tubes  leads 
i  chamber,  one  of  which,   when  open,  serves  to 
the  smoke  and  soot  of  the  burning  wood,  while 
s  receive  and  carry  heated  air  all  round  the  interior 
ove,  after  tlie  combustion  is  completed  and  the 
ibe  closed.     The  air  in  these  tubes  communicates 
air  in  the  room,  by  means  of  a  small  door  or  ven- 
llie  ujiper  part  of  the  stove. 
aiinp;eiiicnt  of  such  a  stove  is  as  simple  as  possible, 
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six  minutes,  when  the  hot  cinders  are  raked  and  equally 
spread,  in  order  that  all  the  charcoal  may  continue  to  burn 
until  it  is  reduced  to  ashes,  during  which  part  of  the 
combustion,  the  lower  door  is  still  left  half-closed.  In  ten 
minutes  more  the  combustion  is  complete ;  the  lower  door 
is  closed  entirely,  and  the  upper  one  open  partially  or  en- 
tirely, according  as  the  room  seems  to  require  more  or  less 
warmth.  I  remarked  on  one  particular  occasion,  in  which 
my  room  had  been  sufiPered  to  get  as  low  as  42®,  because 
the  stove  had  not  been  lighted  for  three  days,  that  the 
temperature  gradually  rose  from  that  to  56°  during  the 
time  that  the  dvomick  was  busy  in  heating  the  stove,  and 
that  before  I  had  done  dressing  the  warmth  .had  uniformly 
spread  all  over  the  rooms,  and  the  thermometer  had  risen 
to  64**.  Nor  is  this  very  delightful  species  of  internal 
atmosphere  purchased  at  a  very  expensive  rate  ;  for  the 
quantity  of  wood  burnt  each  time  that  the  stove  is  lighted, 
amounts,  as  I  before  observed,  to  no  more  than  fourteen  bil- 
lets. The  billet  of  wood  measures  an  archine  in  length,  or 
two  feet  and  one-third  English.  A  pile  of  these,  seven  feet 
in  length  and  three-quarters  of  an  archine  deep,  and  con- 
taining, therefore,  ninety-eight  billets,  which  are  sufficient 
to  heat  the  stove  for  seven  da  vs.  costs  from  seven  to  ten  rou- 
bles,  or  from  5s.  lOd.  to  8s.  4d. ;  consequently,  supposing 
the  stove  to  be  heated  daily,  the  expense  for  fuel  would 
amount  sometimes  to  a  little  more,  and  sometimes  to  a  little 
less,  than  one  shilling  each  time,  or  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
guineas  a  year. 

Clothing  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Every  class  of  peo- 
ple take  care  to  provide  themselves  with  every  necessary 
garment.  A  Russian  of  the  lower  class  drops  the  kaftan 
for  a  shoob,  or  sheep-skin  pelisse,  made  tight  round  the 
body^  and  girt  round  the  wust  with  a  sash,  in  which  be 
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la  long  one-fingered  gloves  or  rAkawitzas,  and  his 
or  his  whip  :  he  also  changes  the  broad-brimmed 
lat  fur  a  fur  cap.     The  upper  classes  continue  in 
le  habit,   which  is  similar  to  that  of  their    equals 
■  parts    of  Europe;    adding  only  to  the  ordinary 
.me  splendid  fur  pelisse  when  going  out.     lu  an 
;dge  thoy  not   unfrequently   wear   a  cap  made  of 
af  a  Siberiancat  or  a  s^ible.     Nobody  ventures   out 
having  either  a  pair  of  golashes  over  their  shoes, 
irge    and    wide  pair  of  boots,  lined    with    flannel, 
with  great   ease   over  the  ordinary  c/iaussiire.     In 
1    to    these    protections  against    cold    and    wet,    I 
-econinieod  every  peraon  who  has  to  pass  a   win- 
^t.  Petersburgh,  to  wear   an    under- waistcoat  with 
of  knit  cotton,  and  a  leather  jacket  above  this  and 
le  ordinary  shirt ;  and,  also,  never  to  venture  out, 
parties    at    nigjit,    without   woollen    Mx^ka    to    bis 
kr   Ilie  dress- stockings.     Thus  accoutred,  the  feet 
%  casfd  in   fur  or  flannel,  the  head  and  L-ars  well 
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articles  of  additional  and  warm  clothing  arc  put  on  in  the 
ante-room  of  one  house,  and  deposited  in  that  of  another, 
where  the  servant  follows  his  master  to  disrobe  him  of  all 
his  outward  trappings.  Unused  as  I  was  to  such  severe 
cold  weather  and  perpetual  snow — subject  for  many  years 
to  rheumatic  complaints,  I  found  from  experience  this 
mode  of  living  not  only  innocuous,  but  highly  beneficial  to 
my  state  of  health.  The  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  the  rivers  and  canals  frozen,  the  air 
pure,  and  the  sky  serene,  may  well  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  climate  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Every 
body  feels  more  energy  and  elasticity  than  usual  at  such  a 
season,  is  inclined  to  more  bodily  exertion^  digests  his  food 
better,  has  excellent  nights,  grows  robust,  keeps  disease 
at  bay,  and  smiles  at  the  doctor. 

It  is  remarked  by  every  stranger  newly  arrived  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  that  the  intensity  of  cold,  and  its  severe 
attendants,  affect  him  but  little,  if  at  all,  during  the  first 
two  winters,  and  certainly  much  less  than  they  do  the  Rus- 
sians themselves.  Some  have  attempted  to  account  for  this 
immunity  by  the  much  greater  quantity  of  clothing  which 
a  new-comer  will  wear  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  in 
his  own  country  during  the  winter;  but  the  explanation  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory :  for  there  are  foreigners  who, 
like  myself,  wear,  at  first,  none  other  than  the  common 
English  winter  dress,  and  yet  experience  no  inconvenience 
from  cold  when  the  Petersburghers  are  complaining  bit- 
terly of  its  effects. 

Another  great  luxury  of  that  capital  is  the  Russian 
bath,  which,  in  the  winter  season  in  particular,  offers  the 
double  advantage  of  promoting  health  and  cleanliness. 
Having  determined  to  ascertain  with  ;tny  own  eyes,  and  by 
my  own  experience,  the  nature  and  form  of  such  a  bath, 
I  accompanied  one  evening  a  Russian  and  an  English  gen- 
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ltd  Bridge),  and  next  to  the  English  club,  being  the 
■qiiented  nt  the  court-end  of  the  city.  We  entered 
couri-yard,  which  was  already  filled  with  carriageB 
gcs,  while  others  were  arriving  in  quick  succession, 
J  the  usual  hour  of  bathing,  (7i  o'clock,  P.M.). 
d  women  of  all  classes,  some  followed  by  a  servant. 
;  bundles  of  clothes,  others  with  their  own  bundles 

hands,  were  seen  going  and  coming  to  and  from 
i-rooras.  On  the  left,  through  a  wide  gateway, 
e  corridor,  leading  to  the  two  public  bathing-rooai» 
s  and  females,  as  well  as  to  several  private  bath- 
f  an  inferior  price;    while, on  the  right  a  narrower 

leads  to  other  private  rooms  and  haths,  placed 
side,  the  price  of  which  is  higher.  We  preferred 
r.  On  our  way  lo  our  allotted  baths  we  met  the 
-k,  or  Airt^man,  dressed  in  a  red  thin  tunic,  gathered 
l)L-  wnisl,  with  .i  ivell-combcd  fluwiiig  beard,  who 
one  of  a  party  of  young  men,  clothed  in  the  same 
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In  one  of  its  angles  there  is  a  large  stove,  opening  at  its 
upper  part  inside  of  the  room,  with  a  door  of  large  di- 
mensions. The  stove  is  heated  from  below,  and  the  door 
in  question  stands  before  a  large  chamber  filled  with  stones 
and  iron  shots  kept  constantly  heated,  and  resting  on  a 
grating  which  separates  the  lower  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  stove.  From  the  stove  to  the  wall  of  the  oppo-^ 
site  side  of  the  room,  three  wooden  stages,  brightly  clean, 
are  erected  at  different  elevations,  which,  with  a  fourth 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  middle  stage,  are  reached 
by  wooden  steps.  These  stages  or  benches  are  about  six 
feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  with  a  scroll  at  one  end  to 
serve  as  a  support  for  the  head.  On  the  floor  opposite 
the  door  is  a  low  dresser,  on  which  are  displayed  high« 
polished  brass  pans  and  wooden  pails,  of  all  sizes,  kept  in 
the  utmost  state  of  cleanliness  ;  and  under  the  lofty  double 
windows  is  placed  a  cistern  with  two  spouts,  which  give 
out  hot  and  cold  water  in  abundance,  and  a  brass  tube 
rising  between  them  to  a  height  of  ten  feet|  bent  hori- 
zontally at  its  upper  extremity,  and  terminating  in  a 
round,  hollow,  and  flat  rose,  pierced  with  many  holes, 
through  which,  by  the  turning  of  a  small  cock,  water, 
either  hot  or  cold,  may  be  showered  instantaneously  and 
with  considerable  force.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  identical 
shower-bath  which  has  lately  been  offered  to  the  British 
public,  under  a  patent,  and  as  a  new  invention,  by  an 
ironmonger  in  Wigmore-street.  The  bath-room  is  sel- 
dom less  than  ISO  degrees,  and  frequently  from  132  to 
140  degrees  of  temperature. 

The  operation  of  bathing  proceeds  thus.  The  bather 
undresses  in  the  outer-room,  where  he  soon  gets  into  a 
general  perspiration.  The  heat,  which  at  first  appeared 
excessive,  becomes  gradually  more  tolerable;  nay,  one  soon 
getb  anxious  to  experience  a  little  increase.     He  is  theii 
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into    the  bath-room,    in  which   the   Parihtchick 
ng-youth,  strippt-d  of  his  clothing,  has    been   for 
le  engaged  in  preparing  a  quantity  of  suap-suds, 
ig  the  various  vessels  with  cold  and  tepid   water, 
iperature  of  the  buth-room  is  so  managed  a»  to 

from    ten    to    fifteen   or   twenty    degrees    higher 
t  of  the  ante-room  ;  and  increases  hi  proportion 
tend  to  the  highest  stage  or  bench.     The  bather 
H    the    lowest    stage    for    a    while,    on    which    he 
:s  or  lies  down ;    he  next  ascends  to  the    second. 
le   lieat    felt  is  much  more  considerable;  and,  if 

to  try  a  still  greater  degree  of  heat,  mounts  to 

not  far  from  the  ceiling,  where  upon  trial  I  could 
lin    more  than  an  instant.     During  the  whole  of 
;   the  atmosphere   of  the  room  is  generally  clear, 
g    lighted   hy  a   lamp  placed  between  the  inner 
r  sasli  of  one  of  the  windows,  is  in  no  part  ob- 
?W  seiisulions   at   this  period,  huforc  the  pcrspi- 

fullj  cslahlisheil,  are  iinjileasant — the  he.id   feek 
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by  no  means  disagreeable.  The  Par'ihtchkk  next  brings 
his  large  panful  of  soap-suds,  and  grasping  with  both  his 
hands  a  quantity  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree  (com- 
monly called  bass)  cut  into  fine  slips,  soaked  in  the  soap- 
suds, rubs  every  part  of  the  body,  softly  pressing  on  every 
joint,  and  bidding  you  turn  whenever  he  thinks  it  requisite. 
After  continuing  this  operation  for  some  time,  tepid,  or  per- 
perfectly  cold  water,  nt  the  pleasure  of  the  bather,  is  scat" 
tered  over  him  as  he  lies,  and  lastly  over  the  head  and 
body  generally,  while  sitting.  Some  at  this  stage  of  the 
operation  jump  from  the  beneh  to  the  floor,  and  have  cold 
water  showered  over  them,  while  every  pore  is  open,  with- 
out feeling  any  inconvenience;  but  I  declined  such  an  ex- 
periment, perfectly  well  pleased  with  returning  to  "the  outer 
room,  where  I  dried  and  dressed  myself  at  leisure. 

The  price  of  tliese  private  baths  at  all  the  best  establish- 
ments varies  from  two  to  four,  and  even  five  paper  rou- 
bles, an  expense  to  which  one  gladly  submits,  as  it  saves 
you  from  performing  all  the  operations  above  described,  in 
a  large  room  wiih  hundreds  of  people  similarly  engaged,  of 
all  classes, and  degrees  of  cleanliness,  and  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
To  those,  who,  from  motives  of  economy,  prefer  the  latter, 
or  public  bath,  the  expense  is  very  trifling,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  kopeeks  (Id.  to  2d.)  in 
proportion  to  the  respectability  of  the  establishment.  Biit 
in  the  public  baths,  which  are  only  frequented  by  the  com- 
mon people,  no  attendance  is  afforded,  and  the  persons 
bathing  perform  by  themselves,  or  reciprocally  upon  each 
other,  the  several  operationsof  rubbing,  lathering,  and  wash- 
ing. They  are  also  obliged  to  bring  their  own  soap,  linden- 
shavings,  and  linen,  although  very  little  of  the  latter  is  used 
by  those  of  the  lower  classes  who  frequent  the  public  baths. 
The  linen  is  also  charged  separately  at  the  private  baths. 

Until  very  lately,  the  common  or  public  baths  admitted 
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kIt  into  ooe  large  rorau  both  men  and  w-om«a 

t  tiroe ;  when  eren  sotDe  of  the  mo»t  rrspectaUe 

the  middlinj;  classes  would  attend  free  from 

ght,"  such  being  iKe  force  of  custom  :  but  the 

TtfTT  properiy  pal  an  end  to  all  such  misceUa- 

aihliei ;  and  there  is  now  in  ail  bathing  establish- 

1-  Prtersbunrh  a  sqiarate  room  for  the  two  sexes; 

nt5  fn^en  lir  Clarte  and  others,  of  naked  mra 

Handing  in  the  street  ouidde  of  the  door  of 

and  of  the  principal  of  these  establishmenlB 

binTls.  do  not  apply  in  the  remotest  degree  to 

t  manners  and  condititm  of  those  places,  whal- 

lave  been  the  ow  firtyand-twenty  years  ago. 

to  ucile  vaon  penpiralion  and  stimulate  the 
purrhasr  at  the  street-entrance  of  the  baths  a  few 
nrh-tnx-  with  karcs  on  them,  called  venick,  with 
l^*iil -*-hK-W  ccnOy  whips  ihe  back  of  the  person 
1  .■'(vriiioH  which,  when  performed  on  the  highest 
itrs  atong  with  it  a  sensation  of  burning  to  ihe 
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The  physical  L>lfects  of  a  bath  of  this  description  are 
highly  favourable  to  the  constitution.  Judging  by  my 
own  feelings  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  above  every 
form  of  bath  in  general  use;  and  I  think  I  am  indebted 
to  it  for  the  removal  of  severe  rheumatic  pains  which  before 
nothing  seemed  to  alleviate.  A  Russian  is  apt  to  think 
that  almost  every  disorder  to  which  he  is  necessarily  liable 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  may  be  removed  by  the 
hot  bath,  and  he  flies  to  it  on  all  occasions  when  ailing. 
This  general  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  whole  nation, 
who  are  naturally  keen  observers,  has  its  foundation  on 
long  experience,  and  although  not  strictly  correct  to 
the  whole  extent,  is  not  to  be  contemptuously  rejected 
as  the  effect  of  ignorance.  Most  of  those  who  have  tra- 
velled in  Russia,  or  in  the  Levant,  where  a  similar  kind  of 
bath  is  used  with  even  greater  frequency  by  every  class  of 
people,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  aa  well  as  the 
comfort  of  a  Russian  or  Turkish  bath,  in  their  own  case 
when  afSicted  with  culds,  rheumatism,  cutaneous  affections, 
or  incipient  fevers.  On  two  other  occasions  besides  the 
one  already  alluded  to,  I  attended  the  same  establish- 
ment in  the  course  of  five  weeks  spent  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  both  times  derived  the  full  measure  of 
benefit  from  it  which  I  expectwl.  I  went  thither  with 
every  symptom  of  an  approaching  feverish  cold,  and 
returned  quite  well,  and  continued  so.  The  external 
temperature  was  on  both  occasions  seven  and  eight  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point ;  snow  was  on  tlie  ground. 
In  the  ante-room,  the  temperature  was  at  100,  and  in  the 
bath-room,  132  degrees.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strik- 
ing difference  of  temperatures,  I  walked  home  die  dis- 
tance  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  without  the  least  inconve- 
nience or  ill  effect. 

That  the  ancients  followed  a  practice  simitar  to  that  of 
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Elizabeth,  in  3754,  and  eiglity  thousand  workmen  are  said 
to  have  been  employed  in  its  construction :  once  that 
time,  however,  and  especially  within  the  last  ten  years, 
considerable  alterations  have  taken  place  in  its  interior  as 
well  as  exterior,  and  several  eminent  architects  have  con- 
tributed in  embellishing  and  improving  the  original  plan 
of  Count  RastrelU. 

Accompanied  by  our  excellent  friend,  and  most  com- 
plaisant cicerone,  Prince  H — ,  and  furnished  with  the 
necessary  tickets  from  the  Marshal  de  la  Cour,  Mons. 
Naryschkine,  we  proceeded  to  view  the  Grand  and  Petit 
Jlermitage,  which  form  a  continuation  of  ihe  Winter 
Palace,  and  are  connected  with  its  eastern  side  ;  the  first 
by  means  of  a  covered  gallery,  over  an  arch  thrown  across 
a  street,  and  the  second  by  a  covered  gallery  likewise  placed 
over  an  arch  which  crosses  another  street.  To  these 
■  two  buildings  a  third,  containing  the  theatre,  was  jcnned 
some  time  afterwards  by  means  of  another  great  arch  erected 
over  a  canal  which  joins  the  Moi'ka  to  the  Neva  ;  and  these 
three  buildings,  presenting  a  frontage  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-siK  feet  along  the  Neva,  form,  with  the  Winter 
Palace,  a  continued  line  of  Imperial  palaces  unequalled 
in  extent  in  any  part  of  Europe,  measuring  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  feet,  or  more  than  a  third  of  an  Eng* 
lish  mile. 

The  first  or  largest  of  these  three  buildings  was  erected 
by  Lamotte  in  1765.  The  second  by  Feltem  some  years 
afterwards,  and  the  Theatre,  with  its  connecting  gallery, 
is  from  the  designs  of  Guarenghi,  who  began  it  in  the  year 
1782. 

Much  as  I  had  heard  and  read  of  these  gorgeous  palaces, 
my  expecUtions  fell  far  short  of  the  reality.  We  amended 
by  a  spacious  staircase  to  the  ante-room,  where  we  deposit- 
ed our  winter  trappings,  and  proceeded  on  our  left  through 
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other ;  but  in  a  Bhort  time  after,  as  the  river  becomes  more 
and  more  blocked  up,  and  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
the  ice,  no  boat  is  allowed  to  cross  by  the  police,  who  are 
exceedingly  vigilant  in  every  thing  relative  to  public  safety 
connected  with  the  river. 

Formerly,  when  the  Isaac  Bridge  consisted  of  a  number 
of  ordinary  barges,  the  operation  of  breaking  it  up  and 
removing  its  various  parts,  was  much  more  slow  and  trou- 
blesome than  at  present.  By  letting  go  the  chain-cables  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  boats,  and  loosening  the  fastening  of 
the  extremity  of  the  bridge  nearest  to  the  Admiralty,  the 
entire  bridge  floats  round  with  the  stream  to  the  opposite 
^ide,  along  the  quay  of  Vassileiostrow.  Sometimes  the  ice 
disappears  again  for  a  few  days,  when  the  bridge  is  re- 
placed by  carrying  a  hawser  from  the  in-shore  anchor  off 
the  south  bank  to  the  free  end  of  the  bridge,  and  warping 
it  back  to  its  place«  During  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  bridge  was  replaced  on  the  19th  of  November,  after  a 
few  days  of  thawing  and  rain.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
of  the  SOth,  although  the  wind  was  very  high,  the  ice 
above  the  bridge  sat  firmly  from  bank  to  bank,  while  every 
where  below  it  the  Neva  remained  perfectly  liquid.  The 
temperature,  which  for  a  few  days  had  been  at  four  degrees 
above  the  freezing-point,  fell  on  that  day  to  four  and  a  half 
degrees  below  it,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  general 
freezing  of  the  river  would  take  place.  Contrary  to  general 
expectation,  however,  the  partial  ice,  already  formed,  after 
another  stormy  night  broke  up,  and  caused  the  removal  of 
the  bridge  for  the  second  time ;  nor  was  it  replaced  until 
five  days  after,  when  the  river  became  completely  froaen; 
and  I  understand  remained  so  the  rest  of  the  seasoii.  The 
replacing  of  the  bridge,  when  the  ice  is  fast,  is  not  so  easily 
nor  so  expeditiously  accomplished  as  under  more  cnrdinary 
circumstances.     They  are  obliged  to  loosen  all  the  boats 
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a  suite  of  magnificent  rooms,  each  richer  tlian  the  last  in 
objects  of  the  fine  arts,  science,  and  literature,  embellished 
by  a  profuMon  of  splendid  ornaments  and  furniture— 
and  remarkable  for  beauty  of  proportion  and  variety  of 
design. 

The  first  room,  beginning  from  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Petit  Hennitnge,  and  going  towards  the  Winter  Palace,  is 
filled  with  landscapes  by  Flemish  masters,  many  of  which 
are  of  considerable  merit.  In  the  middle  stands  a  superb 
vase  of  Siberian  jasper  of  a  lilach  colour,  five  feet  high,  and 
remarkable  for  its  form  and  high  polish. 

The  collection  of  landscapes  is  continued  in  the  second 
room,  which  is  the  first  in  front  of  the  building  facing  the 
Neva,  and  commanding  a  most  delightful  prospect.  Ruys- 
dale  shines  here  in  all  his  glory,  A  forest  scene  in  parti- 
cular, by  that  pleasing  master,  attracts  attention.  It  is 
reality  itself. 

The  paintings  of  the  Italian  school  are  arranged  in  the 
next  three  rooms,  the  middle  of  which,  for  its  loftiness, 
beauty  of  proportions,  and  rich  decorations,  may  be  con- 
Bidered  as  the  principal  room  in  the  suite.  To  the  very 
verge  of  the  elevafed  cieling  of  the  room  are  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Italian  pencil  suspended  around  the  spacious 
walls,  and  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  attractive  objects,  and 
the  great  distance  of  many  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  bestow 
any  attention  on  one  in  particular. 

Labensky,  the  keeper  of  the  Gallery,  who  lias  published 
two  volumes  of  descriptions  of  the  principal  paintings  in  it, 
illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  some  of  which  are  the 
productions  of  Russian  artists,  and  under  whose  direction  the 
pictures  have  been  lately  arranged,  speaks  highly  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son,  attributed  to  Salvator  Rosa, contained  in  the  third 
room.  The  repentant  youth,  in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd,  is 
on  his  knees  addressing  a  foiveni  prayer  to  Heaven.     Grief 
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and  rtpeolance  are  strongly  portrayed  on  his  countenance, 
which  bespeaks  superior  birth  in  spite  of  his  tattered  gar- 
ments. The  colouring  is  rich  and  vivitl,  the  composition 
eloquent,  the  accessories  highly  finished;  yet  one  feels  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  that  painter  of  romance,  glorying 
in  the  representations  of  terrific  nature,  could  paint  so  much 
calm  and  affecting  sensibility.  There  is,  near  to  this  paint- 
ing, an  excellent  Sasso  Ferxata ;  and  in  another  angle  of  the 
room  a  Cupid  and  Psyche,  said  to  he  hy  Guido ;  nithin  a 
short  distance  of  which  are  suspended  a  Judith  who  has 
just  struck  the  head  of  Holofernes  at  her  feet,  by  Raphael ; 
and  Titian's  Mistress,  by  that  incomparable  master.  A 
grand  porcelain  vase  decorates  the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  fourth,  or  principal  room,  to  which  I  hove  alluded, 
is  rich  in  ckef.d'auvres  of  the  Italian  School.  The  Cir- 
cumcision, hy  Cigoli.  the  successful  rival  of  Baroccio  and 
Caravaggio,  is  an  exani])le  of  magnificence  of  colouring  sel- 
dom witnessed.  The  Dispute  of  the  Doctors,  by  Gtudo, 
is  an  undoubted  and  most  striking  performance.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  Andrea  del  Sarto,  not  far  from  it,  but 
that  it  is  in  indifferent  condition.  There  is  a  small  cabioet 
|»cture  representing  the  Virgin  praying  over  the  infant  Sa- 
viour buried  in  sleep,  which  for  loveliness  scarcely  yields  to 
the  charms  and  soft  finish  of  the  St.  Ceciha  of  Carlo  Dolce 
in  its  inmiediate  vicinity.  Mantegna,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Titian,  Luca  Giordano,  and  other  great  masters,  contribute 
to  give  this  room  a  degree  of  importance  for  which  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  look  elsewhere.  Before  quitting  it,  the 
stranger  will  not  fail  to  admire  a  most  superb  jasper  laz^a 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  very  recently  received  from  Ecathe- 
rinburgh,  in  which  the  workmanship  seems  almost  to  excel 
the  precious  material ;  together  with  the  two  magnificeat 
candelabras,  seven  feet  high,  made  of  the  same  rock,  and 
the  value  of  which  is  stated  to  amount  to  220,000  rouble 
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On  passing  througti  the  fifth  room,  or  the  third  of  the 
Italian  school,  fresh  wondera  burst  on  the  astonished 
beholder.  To  select  where  every  thing  seems  excellent  is 
no  easy  task  ;  but  a  David  and  Batliahcba  at  the  bath,  by 
Bronzinoi  a  small  head  of  our  Saviour  in  the  act  of  ad- 
dressing the  Marys,  by  Annibale  Caracci,  a  most  heavenly 
performance;  a  Holy  Family,  by  Guido,  a  spirited  com- 
position, with  a  richness  of  colouring  that  scarcely  belongs 
to  the  manner  of  that  master ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Perugino, 
representing  the  adoration  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  Saints 
and  a  choir  of  Angels;  the  Holy  Virgin  performing  the 
first  of  a  mother's  duties  to  her  infant,  under  the  shadow 
of  an  oak-tree,  attributed  to  Correggio ;  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Luini,  but  called  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  are 
a  few  out  of  the  niauy  which  principally  attracted  my 
attention. 

The  sixth  room  has  a  semi-circular  form,  and  is  actually 
and  literally  covered  with  the  productions  of  Philip  Wou- 
verman,  forming,  I  imagine,  the  richest  collection,  fifty- 
eight  in  number,  of  that  excellent  artist.  Some  of  these  are 
very  remarkable.  The  Attack  of  some  Peasants  by  Ban- 
ditti; the  Fiite  du  Village;  and  the  Game  of  the  Cat  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  may  be  quoted  as  really  precious  morsels. 
Two  battle-pieces,  by  Vander  Meulen,  decorate  the 
next  small  cabinet,  the  principal  object  of  which,  however, 
is  the  celebrated  musical  clock,  by  Strasser.  This  curious 
piece  of  mechanism  represents,  externally,  an  antique  Gre- 
cian temple,  and  contains,  within,  a  combination  of  instru- 
ments capable  of  representing  two  orchestras,  which  ac- 
company each  other,  and  execute  with  great  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  sound  some  brilliant  passages  of  Mozart  and 
Haydn.  A  curious  story  is  attached  to  this  clock,  which 
explains  how  it  found  its  way  to  the  Palace  of  Catherine. 
Late  in  the  winter  season,  it  benighted  uflicer,  who  waa  an 
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join  Ibe  army,  knocked  at  tlie  humble  cottage 
of  the  [>w  ctf  a  ehcplierd  of  Libau,  and  requested  shel- 
ter froD  1  anow  storm.  The  worthy  dame  supplied  the 
Mranj  itb  refreshmculs,   and  atforded   him  an    asylum 

for  tht  ^t.  Ou  the  succeeding  morning  the  t^tranger, 
hs  vain  pressed  his  kind  hostess  to  receive  pecu- 

nia  ueration  for  her  good  offices,  threw  on  her  Jap  a 

lottei  •  et  for  the  clock  in  question,  which  was  estimated 
at  80,  roubles,  and  disappeared.     The  adventure  was 

soon  forgotten,  and  with  it  the  ticket  also.  Three  times 
wa^j  the  lucky  number  <  h  tad  drawn  the  pri^e  an- 
nounced in  the  Imperia  gazette,  and  no  applicant 
appeareil  to  claim  it.     At  le  Inspector  of  the  Posi- 

oAicc  of  Lihau  happened  !er  the  widow's   cottage, 

attracted  by  the  comelir  er  young  children,  when 

he  observed  the  fortmiatc  pinned  to  the  side  of  her 

bed,    and  explained    to  Ilie  .    woman   the    extent     uf 

her  fortune.  The  clock  was  ii  mediately  delivered  over 
to  her,  and  tlie  singular  adreni  :  having  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  Empress,  she  ordered  it  to  he  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  20,000  roubles,  and  to  be  deposited  in  tbe  Her- 
mitage, granting  at  the  same  time  to  the  shepherd's  widow 
a  pennon  for  life  of  1000  roubles. 

What  an  indefatigable  painter  must  Teniers  have 
been  to  have  produced  the  hundreds  of  pictures  justly 
attributed  to  him !  An  entire  room,  in  the  Hermitage, 
which  adjoins  the  clock  cabinet,  is  filled  with  his  produc- 
tions. His  passion  lay  in  the  representation  of  village 
dances,  of  which  there  are  here  not  fewer  than  three  of  the 
highest  merit.  The  valuable  collections  of  Bergbem  and 
Cuyp  occupy  the  ninth  room ;  by  the  side  of  them  is 
placed  an  historical  composition  of  Vander>-elde,  presented 
to  the  late  Emperor  when  passing  through  Holland}  and 
representing  Peter  the  Great  in  his  cottage  of  Saardam, 
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pulling  on  his  boots,  while  his  Dutch  cuisiniire  is  making 
his  bed.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  stands  a  grand  tazza 
of  hard  marble,  from  Siberia,  of  a  green  tint,  with  flesh- 
coloured  streaks. 

The  next  room  is  justly  called  the  Rembrandt  Gallery. 
I  believe  I  shall  not  be  contradicted,  if  I  state  that  this 
is  considered  to  be  the  richest  and  most  complete  collection 
of  the  productions  of  that  powerful  master.  Two  golden 
tripods,  several  feet  high,  form  part  of  the  decorations  of 
this  room.  They  support  the  identical  gold  salvers  on 
which  salt  and  bread  were  exhibited  to  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, during  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  as  an  augury  of 
wisdom  and  plenty,  and  which  were  presented,  the  one  by 
the  nobility,  the  other  by  the  merchants. 

In  one  of  the  last-mentioned  rooms  is  the  large  musical 
and  ma^cal  secretaire^  constructed  by  Hams,  which  opens 
spontaneously  at  the  sound  of  music  in  a  hundred  direc- 
tions, by  means  of  concealed  springs,  unravelling  and  de- 
veloping innumerable  secret  drawers  and  recesses,  as  teft- 
timonies  of  the  ingenuity  of  man.  The  late  Emperor 
purchased  this  bijou  for  eight  hundred  guineas. 

The  white  or  oval  room  is  of  considerable  height,  and 
has  a  handsome  gallery  running  round  it,  supported  by 
pilasters.  At  one  end  of  this  apartment,  in  a  recess  lighted 
from  above,  appears  a  striking  and  full-sized  portrait  of 
Catherine,  by  Lampi,  which,  to  judge  from  other  repre- 
sentations of  that  sovereign,  and  from  her  coins,  must 
be  a.  striking  likeness.  The  attitude  is  commanding ; 
there  is  benignity  with  penetration  in  her  looks;  and 
her  higfi  and  weU-iounded  forehead  bespeaks  great  inteU 
ligenoe  nd  ^  avdept  imagination.  This  performance  of 
L«Q|iii!plMi'lNni.4uf  'abore  most  of  the  modem  por- 
irilil  |iwlli<(U<PtJt|lif|tf"    Sbyeial  marble  busts  of  the 
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gntA  RuHitti  8ft wwt,  and  C8|iIhh  ^ 
sm  fdaeed  in  different  pnrtB  of  tbb  looMk 

We  aieended  bj  a  lUimMC  pheed  in  cmm  of  the 
fgcenf  of  tins  room,  to  the  gdkty  wtnch  ii 
with  boolM,  Catherine  had,  origfaiallj,  jdawd 
for  the  ufe  of  the  domestical  to  kccp^  as  Am  aaid.  As  drtl 
out  of  thehr  heads.  From  the  gaUeiy,  we  passed  into  Ae 
fan]|per  ssloon,  which  eontnnsoneof  themostcxtaMiwoQi- 
lectioD  of  prints  and  print-book's  in  Europe^  aamantfajg  to 
upwards  of  thirty  thoosand,  by  most  of  die  ^ —■»*■*!  mas- 
ten.  Monsieiir  Le  Omaeilkr  Nott  is  Ae  coNserwafcnr  of 
tbb  deportment,  and  Monsieur  Wamlek  has  the  chaqga  af 
a  most  interesting  ooUection  of  original  drawings^  to  llis 
number  of  seven  thousand,  from  both  wkldi  gBsfdaMsa 
permisnon  must  be  obtained  to  inspect  the  two  eolteetions. 

In  enriching  this  rest  emporium  of  every  thing  thai  ii 
great  and  valuable  in  the  various  departmenta  of  art^ 
Catherine,  with  the  seal  of  a  real  amateur,  and  with  Iss- 
pcrial  profusion,  onntted  nothing  to  complete  die  iuipurtaul 
collections.  Hence  we  find  an  extensive  cabinet  of  medals, 
next  to  the  print-room,  and  another  of  gems  and  pastes, 
the  latter  of  which  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  valuable  as 
n  ineans  of  study  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  artist. 

De»conding  from  this  gallery,  and  fcdlowing  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  apartments,  we  traversed  a  small  passsge, 
with  landscapes  on  each  side,  of  moderate  merit,  leading  to  a 
thirteenth  and  a  fourteenth  room,  of  considerable  dimensions, 
containing  some  of  the  productions  of  the  French  echoed ; 
among  which  I  admired  a  large  painting  by  Mignan,  and 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Le  Sueur.  Madame 
Le  Brunts  pencil  has  the  honour  to  figure  in  it,  more  on 
account  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject  on  which  she  was 
permitted  to  exercise  it, — a  full-length  portrait  of  the  Em- 
press-mother,— than  for  any  striking  merit  in  her  perform- 
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ance.  To  do  full  justice  to  such  a  subject,  the  pencil  of 
Lampi,  and  his  brilliant  yet  natural  colouring,  his  fire 
and  correctness  of  design,  and)  above  all,  his  grace,  are  re- 
quired ;  and  not  the  languid,  pale-coloured,  inanimate 
style  of  that  lady-painter.  Several  richly  gilded  vases  are 
placed  in  different  parts  of  these  two  rooms ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  first  is  a  magnificent  tazza  of  malachite. 

At  one  end  of  the  room,  contiuning  the  French  school, 
on  the  right,  there  is  a  cabinet  filled  with  exquisite  little 
pictures,  by  the  best  Dutch  masters.  Miens,  Gerrard 
Dow,  Vandervelt,  Vandemeer,  Metzu,  and  others.  I  could 
scarcely  withdraw  my  eyes  from  a  delightful  cabinet  pic 
ture  of  Gerrard  Turburg,  representing  a  lady  reading  a 
letter,  in  a  white  satin  dress,  mocking  the  very  reality  of 
nature.  A  model  of  the  house  which  Peter  the  Great  in- 
habitedy  at  Saardam,  and  the  figure  of  his  housekeeper, 
are  placed  in  this  part  of  the  palace. 

Here  terminates  the  line  of  apartments  in  front  of  the  two 
"  Hermitages,^  when,  turning  our  backs  to  the  Neva,  we 
proceeded  up  a  gallery  two  hundred  feet  long,  lighted  by 
a  great  number  of  lofty  windows,  through  which  the  Win- 
ter-garden may  be  seen.  The  gallery  is  full  of  pictures  of 
various  merit,  but  several  of  the  Canalettis  which  it  con- 
tains, are  so  ill  placed  between  the  windows,  that  one  can- 
not judge  of  their  merits.  The  Winter-garden  is  a 
large  quadrangular  conservatory,  planted  with  laurels  and 
orange-trees,  among  which,  in  former  times,  linneU  and 
canary-birds  were  allowed  to  fly  about  at  perfect  liberty. 
But  the  feathered  tribe  have  disappeared  from  this  formerly 
enchanting  spot,  which  is  now  reduced  to  a  simple  orangery. 
The  summer-garden,  connected  with  it,  and  having  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  is  fifty-six  sajenas,  or  S9S  feet  long, 
divided  into  numerous  parterres^  and  entirely  composed 
of  artificial  ck^  raised  forty-two  feet  above  the  surround* 
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the  general  map  of  the  city  is  interspa 
whole  a  pleasi[ig  variety.  The  Byzantini 
distinguish  those  dedicated  totheGreco-Ri 
from  the  other  churches.  One  of  the  pi^ 
of  this  modern  Palmyra  are  indeed  it< 
from  an  eminence,  the  Greek  churches 
and  near,  with  an  imposing  aspect,  all] 
the  masterpieces  of  Gothic  architectura 
temples.  Five  domes,  the  central  one  Q 
than  the  others,  and  of  larf^cr  proportioos, 
gilt  with  profusion,  would  remind  on^ 
of  CoDstanliiiople,  but  that  the  Greek  ^ 
in  proud  triumph  over  the  Ottoman  Cr^ 
struck  with  the  tine  ap|)earance  of  the  se^ 
racks,  and  the  riding-house  adjoining  iho^ 
the  several  cavalry  regiments  of  Guards 
capital.  The  uiiifurm  beauty  of  these  jg 
which  have  been  erected  by  eminent  arc 
morkable.  The  sijuares  and  gardeus,  » 
monotony  of  targe  masses  of  dwellings  a 
the  same  time  a  number  of  important  o 
map  of  tJie  city,  on  which  the  eye  dwells  1 
particularly  noticed,  on  the  eastern  ude  01 
the  bank  of  the  Moika,  the  Imperial  Mcj 
belonging  to  it,  one  of  the  most  superljj 
lecture  existing  in  St.  Pelersburgli :1| 
the  order  of  Pestum,  is  unequt 
luer-gardens,  and  the  Castle  of  S 
pleasure-grounds  belongiug  to  | 
magnificent  Palace  of  the  Gn 
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ing  gruund.  Thio  Pensile  Garden  forms  certainly  uot  the 
least  interesting  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Hcrmilage,  The 
period  of  my  visit  to  St.  Petersbiirgh  precluded  the  possi- 
hiUty  nf  my  seeing  it  in  its  brilliant  state  ;  but  an  English 
traveller,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  and  en- 
joying its  beauties,  spenks  of  them  in  the  following  ani- 
mated strain  : — "  Here,  suspended  as  it  were  in  tlie  air, 
the  visiter  to  his  amazement  treads  on  gravel  walks;  sees 
the  green  turf  vivid  around  him,  and  finds  shrubs  and 
even  trees  growing  in  luxuriance,  under  the  shelter  of 
which  he  may  tnke  refuge  on  a  couch,  and  contemplate  the 
esecution  and  fair  proportions  of  some  favourite  statue,  wo- 
veral  of  which  are  to  be  fuund  in  the  garden.  The  novelty 
of  the  whole  scene,  and  the  recollection  where  it  is  situ- 
ated— not  on  the  ground,  but  on  or  near  the  top  of  a 
palace — added  to  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  bounds 
less  riches  of  nature  and  art  which  I  had  just  examined, 
produced  an  effect  that  for  some  time  kept  me  tongue-tiedt 
and  induced  an  opinion  that  the  wonders  of  the  Hennit«ge 
alone  are  almost  worth  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburgh," 

About  the  middle  of  this  gallery,  a  door  leads  into  a 
white  stagliola  room,  immediately  before  the  Hall  of  St. 
George,  and  thus  the  connection  between  the  different 
palaces  is  effected.  Leaving  this  part  behind  us,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden,  we  found  our- 
selves in  another  gallery  900  feet  long,  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  room,  in  the  centre  of  which,  sunk  in  the  floor, 
is  the  Ptnte  Douce,  a  curious  contrivance,  by  means 
of  which  a  facility  was  afforded  to  the  Empress  of  leaving 
the  Hermitage  without  descending  any  stairs;  that  opera- 
tion having  been  found  troublesome  to  her  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  life. 

The  first  division  of  this  corridor  contains  the  celebrated^ 
Houghton's   collection,    which    Catherine    purchased 
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20,000/.  to  form   the  nucleus  of  the  intended  Imperial 
collection  of  paintings  for  the  Hermitage.     England  will 
never  retrieve  such  a  lost  opportunity  of  establishii^  a 
National  gallery  worthy  of  its  rank  as  a  civilized  nation. 
The  present  endeavours  at  the  formation  of  one,  tardy  as 
the  scheme  may  seem  to  many,  are  praiseworthy,  and  much 
may  probably  be  effected  by  judicious  and  disinterested 
discrimination,  by  perseverance,  and,  above  all,  by  time 
and  fit  opportunities :  but  the  chance  of,  at  once,  possessing 
chef"d*auvre$  of  so  many  celebrated  masters,  and  for  so 
trifling  a  sum,  will  never  again  occur.     Round  the  upper 
part  of  this  division  are  arranged  some  of  the  best  and 
largest  specimens  of  still-life,  by  Schneider.     In  the  se- 
cond division  is  found   the  French  school,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  finest  paintings  of  Le  Sueur,  Greuse,  Poussin, 
Claude,  Vemet,  and  others.     Most  of  tiiese  are  unfortu- 
nately placed  very  disadvantageously  as  to  light,  and  seve- 
ral have  been  repainted,  or  otherwise  injured  by  cleaning 
and  retouching  them.     There  are,  notwithstanding,  some 
splendid  specimens  of  both  Claude  and  Poussin,  and  to 
those  who  admire  Vernet,   this  collection,  in  particular, 
will    probably   afford    ground  for  comparing  the  latter 
painter  of  marine    landscapes,    to    his    more  celebrated 
countryman  of  Lorraine.     A  small  boudoir  placed  at  the 
end  of  this  gallery  leads  back  to  the  apartments  fronting 
the  Neva. 

Out  of  the  semicircular  room  already  described,  con- 
taining the  large  collection  of  Wou vermans,  a  way  leads  into 
another  extensive  suite  of  apartments,  looking  into  one  of 
the  spacious  courts  of  the  palace,  in  which  a  handsome  cir* 
cular  edifice  was  being  erected  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  the 
upper  part  of  this  is  meant  to  be  connected  with,  and  to 
form  a  continuation  of  the  Hermitage.  In  these  apart- 
ments are  found  the  principal  paintings  by  Vandyck  and 
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rorming  part  of  the  Houghton  collection.     The 
h  portrait  of  Charles  the  Firat,  in  armour,  Rlmost 
beauty  that  of  Wilton  House;  several  portraits  of 
loblemen,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  V'aiidyck,  by  bim- 

f  Rubens  is  perhaps  one  of  llie  most  attractive  in 
)f  the  collection.    It  is  spirited,  well  painted,  highly     - 
and  freer,  than  any  of  his  other  paintings,  from 
;ular  and  sometimes  revelling  exaggerations,  which 
t  common  to  tliat  famous  artist. 
of  the  smallest  of  these  rooms  are  arranged  severftl 
vory  and  fish-bones,  principally  the  productions  of 
>ilants  of  Archangel,  who  are  celebrated  for  this 
workmanship ;  and  in  another  and  much  larger 
t)  is  that  curious  piece  of  mechanism  known  by 
of  niorloge  du  Faon,  representing  a  menagerie, 
irc  jMrlerir  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  of  metal  gilt, 
kith  gla>5.      On   the  largest  of  ihcao  a  peacock    is 
hich  is  sail!  to  turn  in  tlie  spectators,   expanding 
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any  minute  description  in  this  place.  The  other  represents 
"  The  Court  of  the  Wild  Beasts,  and  the  Trial  of  the 
Shepherd  and  his  Dogs/'  the  natural  enemies  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  court.  To  the  bears  and  the  wolves,  Potter 
has  assigned  the  duties  of  o£Bcers  of  police,  and  the  secre- 
tary or  clerk  to  the  court,  is  the  fox.  The  lion  holds  the 
high  dignity  of  judge,  and  his  ministers  are  the  elephant 
and  the  tiger;  the  poor  defendants  are  cast,  sentence 
against  them  read,  and  soon  after  put  into  execution  to  the 
universal  joy  of  all  apes  and  monkeys.  The  allegory  of  this 
beautifully  finished  painting,  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments, may  be  considered  as  an  anticipation  of  the  poem  of 
the  "  Animali  Parlanti.'*  In  this,  as  well  as  in  several  other 
rooms,  I  observed  both  male  and  female  students  and 
artists  engaged  in  copying  some  of  the  best  pictures ;  for 
which  purpose,  they  had  obtained,  with  the  utmost  facility, 
the  necessary  permission.  The  liberality  shown  to  artists 
and  amateurs,  in  this  respect,  is  without  limit,  and  renders 
this  great  treasury  of  art  more  useful  to  the  public. 

There  is  a  gallery  set  apart  for  the  Spanish  painters,  in 
which  Murillo  shines  unrivalled.  The  total  number  of  pic- 
tures contained  in  the  Hermitage  is  1800.  Many  of  them 
are  necessarily  by  masters  of  inferior  merit ;  and  not  a  few 
of  those  performances  which  are  attributed  to  great  masters, 
are  asserted  to  be  of  doubtful  origin^  not  to  say  manifest 
copies ;  still  the  greater  mass  of  paintings  is  of  unquestion- 
able originality  and  value;  and  were  it  further  enriched  by 
three  or  four  of  those  striking  master-pieces  of  the  ancient 
Italian  school,  which  are  universally  admitted  to  bear  away 
the  palm  of  priority  and  superexcellence  over  all  others, 
the  galleries  of  the  Hermitage  would  surpass,  in  regard  to 
number  and  value  of  pictures,  those  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
Florentine  palaces ;  as  it  is,  they  are  superior  in  point  of 
splendid  ornaments,  rich  and  unique  objects  of  furniture. 
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jewels.     It  is  a  subject  of  regret  lo  all  strangers, 
Ealogue  or  printed  indication  whatever  of  such  an 
and  varied  collection  should  exist  to  guide  them 
nquiries.     There  is  indeed,  written  on  a  hand- 
Inhlet  on  some  part  of  the  frame  of  each  picture, 
of  the  artist,  and  a  nominal  list  of  the  objects 
in  each  room    is    suspended    near    the  door  of 
lents  ;    but  these  are  unsatisfactory  sources  of  iii- 
and  the  visiters  are  left  to  learn  and  find  out 
.  difficulty  llie  rest. 

■rmitage,  like  the  Winter  Palace,  has  its  cabinet 
in   which   are  assembled   around   the  room,  in 
e  glass-cases,    the    rich    ornaments    which    have 
the  toilette  of  succeeding  Empresses,  and  con- 
Mids,  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  many  of  very 
iiry    magnitude,    that   have  been   collected    from 
ry,„.rt„fHu<Bk. 

!)iick    to    iho    entrance   through   which    we    were 
lucLtl  t»  the   HerniitnRc,  we  found  facing   us  a 
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e  end  of  the  Raphael  Gallery,  we  entered  a  hand- 
uare  and  lofty  room  with  a  coved  and  highly,  but 
y,  ornamented  cieUng.  Rich  Corinthian  pilasters 
'  the  Bides  of  imitative  white  and  veined  scagliolas, 
e  panels  between  are  of  bright  siena-  It  is  in  this 
lat,  through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Emperor, 
we  established  his  studio,  and  in  which  were  con- 
tt  the  time  of  my  visiting  it  with  thiit  excellent  artist 

a  profusion  of  his  productions.  Among  these,  I 
ition,as  pictures  of  great  merit,  a  full-length  portrait 
Imperor  Nicholas  in  his  coronation  robes;  another 
reigning  Empress,  as  a  pendent,  likewise  in  the 
on  robes,  wearing  tlie  collar  of  the  Order  of  St. 

Nevskoi  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ca- 
.  a  second  portrait,  rather  smaller,  of  the  Empress 
,vith  the  eldest  Grand-duke  and  her  eldest  daugh- 
iiiost  pleasing  and  delightful  grcmji;  a  portrait  of 
Emperor,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Clievalicr  Giiardes; 
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Empire,  Count  K ;  that  of  the  beautiful  Countess 

Z ;  the  interesting  portrait  of  the  venerable  Admiral 

Mordvinoff,  a  gentleman  much  advanced  in  years,  and  high- 
ly esteemed  by  iall  classes  of  persons ;  and  lastly,  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  are  a  few  among 
the  productions  of  this  indefatigable  and  prolific  artist 
which  demand  special  mention.  Many  of  these  portraits 
have  been  engraved  in  a  very  superior  style,  as  have  been 
also,  or  are  about  to  be,  most  of  those  contained  in  the  Mi^ 
litary  Gallery.  The  room  itself,  with  its  various  contents, 
forms  a  picture  of  no  common  interest,  and  the  happy  idea  of 
representing  his  own  studio  occurred  to  Mr.Dawe, — an  idea 
in  which  he  has  admirably  succeeded.  The  interior  of  the 
room,  with  its  architectural  details  and  pictorial  treasures^ 
is  given  with  much  spirit.  The  several  portraits  are  either 
arranged  or  grouped  in  different  parts  of  the  studio.  The 
entrance-door  is  wide  open,  and  admits  a  glare  of  light, 
while  it  allows  a  full  view  of  the  Raphael  Gallery.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  is  just  entered  to  visit  the  studio,  and 
is  received  with  becoming  respect  by  the  artist  holding  in 
his  hands  the  implements  of  his  art.  A  coloured  copy  of 
the  print  of  this  painting  forms  a  very  agreeable  cabinet 
picture. 

Mr.  Dawe  is  mainly  indebted,  I  believe,  to  his  popular 
production  of  the  portraits  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte 
and  her  Royal  Consort,  as  seen  from  a  box  at  the  Opera, 
and  other  works,  for  that  reputation  which  caused  him  to 
be  employed  in  painting  several  of  the  generals  of  the 
armies  of  occupation  in  France.  His  intercourse  on  that 
occasion  with  some  of  the  Russian  general  officers  led  to 
propositions  from  the  Emperor,  which  being  at  length 
listened  to,  soon  led  to  an  engagement  for  his  pro- 
ceeding to  St.  Petersburgh.  Here  he  has  resided  about 
eight  years,  incessantly  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
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d  ill    more  works  than  any   three   or  four   of  the 
sdern  portrait-painters  in  England  can   expect  to 

commission  for  in  the  same  short  period  of  time, 
s    originally   engaged    to    paint   all    the    officers  of 
ion   who   took   part   in   the   campaigns    of   181S, 
1  U,  at  a  settled  price  of  KHM)  roubles  each,  and 
;,  to  the  number  of  about  400,  he  has  now  executed. 

commissions,  succeeded  or  intervened,  at  the  same 
ith  persons  of  note  or  rank,  who  flocked  from  every 
the  empire  to  have  their  portraits  painted  by  Mr. 

For  tliese  the  remuneration  was  made  to  depend  on 

and  style  of  composition  ;  but  in  no  instance  was 
Qr  to  that  which  the  artist  received  for  his  military 
3.     In  addition  to  these  sources  of  emolument,  there 

tlie  repetitions  of  full  or  half-length  portraits  of  the 
1  the  present  Emperor,  required  for  the  members 
nperial  Family,  as  well  as  for  all  the  principal  pub- 
■lifthmcrts,  and  the  portrait  of  almost  every  persim 
ction  at  Court,  or  residing  in  the  capital,  not  con- 
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That  gentleman  feels  a  pleasure  in  affording  every  in- 
formation of  which  they  may  stand  in  need  on  the  subject 
of  public  institutions  and  places,  with  which  he  is  well 
acquainted;  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
good  effects  of  that  friendly  disposition  which  I  experi- 
enced during  my  short  stay  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
room  in  question  is  part  of  the  Palace  Chep^lff,  the  front 
of  which  is  in  the  street  before  mentioned,  called  the 
Great  Milliofma^  running  parallel  with  the  Neva,  at  the 
bacic  of  the  Imperial  palaces.  It  is  the  fourth  great  edi- 
fice connected  with  that  mass  of  Imperial  palaces  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

Until  within  the  last  two  years,  the  superb  collection 
of  antiques  and  cameos,  contmned  in  the  Hermitage,  was 
displayed  in  some  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  They 
have  since  been  transferred  to  an  extensive  suite  of  rooms 
on  a  lower  floor,  where  several  cabinets,  disposed  with 
great  taste,  and  richly  fitted  up,  serve  to  exhibit  this 
valuable  and  extensive  museum.  Antique  as  well  as 
modem  statues,  groups,  bronzes,  and  other  objects  of 
viriity  are  profusely  distributed  around  and  in  Uie  centre 
of  the  arched  and  well-lighted  saloons,  forming  an  ensemble 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  a  Louvre.  The  museum  is 
under  the  chief  superintendence  of  the  Conseiller  Koehler, 
who  is  likewise  librarian  for  the  foreign  department  of 
the  Library  of  the  Hermitage.  Monsieur  Koehler  is  a 
profound  and  learned  antiquary,  whose  writings  are  well 
known  in  Europe.  He  is  a  lively,  obliging,  and  erudite 
person,  whose  conversation  is  both  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive. His  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts  is  extensive, 
and  he  possesses  an  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes 
respecting  the  different  collections  of  cameos  and  antiques, 
both  public  and  private,  scattered  all  over  Europe,  their 
relative  and  intrinsic   value,  and  the  manner  in  which 
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re   formed.     He   seemed   not,  however,   to   have 
arc    of  the    curious    mistaki.'   committed    by    ihat 
of  learning  in  matters  of  brouzes  and  cameos,  the 

P.  K ,  who  not  only  purchased  the  fragtnent 

ern  head  of  a  Flora  for  an  antique,  but  when  the 
fered    to  point    out  his  initials  on    tlie    supposed 
Vagment,  and  bring  other  corroborative  evidence 
;   ilH  modern  origin,  preferred  continuing  in  his 
1  the  admission  of  having  been  deceived.     Con- 
ochler  related  several  similar  blunders  which  had 
imitted  by  men  much  more  skilled  in  antiquities 
late  worthy  member  of  the  dilelianli  society  was 
',  and  in  particular  by  Visconti,   at  whose  recom- 

in.  Count,  or  Prince  V ,  I  know  not  which, 

more,  purchased  a  pretended  chtj'-d'auvre  of  an 
[:ameo  for  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  the   au- 
vhieh  was  at  the  time  living. 

H  the  valuHble  ean.u-oa  of  this  collection,  there  i- 
■h   enjoys  an   Eiiro]>ean   reputation.      It    wa^    thu 
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arranged  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  Director, 
as  well  as  with  a  luxe  of  display  worthy  of  an  Imperial 
cabinet.  Among  the  modem  productions  of  this  kind,  the 
stranger  will  not  fail  to  notice  some  which  are  from  the 
hand  of  the  present  Empress-mother,  who  to  many  other 
higher  qualifications  unites  the  agreeable  talent  of  cameo- 
engraving,  and  a  genuine  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

The  gallery  of  antiques,  as  well  as  those  of  paintings, 
has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  splendid 
and  valuable  contents  of  the  Gallerie  de  Malmaison^  which 
Alexander  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Josephine.  The 
lovely  Hebe  of  Canova,  and  the  group  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  both  by  the  same  great  master,  grace  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Hermitage. 

The  Library  contains  upwards  of  110,000  volumes, 
ten  thousand  of  which  are  in  the  Russian  language.  Ca- 
therine added  to  the  original  collection  of  books  the 
libraries  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Galiani.  That  which 
belonged  to  the  philosopher  of  Femey,  arranged  under 
the  care  of  his  secretary,  whom  the  Emjsress  sent  for  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  was  in  his 
house,  consists  of  6,760  volumes ;  to  which  are  to  be  added 
a  very  considerable  number  of  MSS.,  many  of  which  are 
still  unpublished.  The  world  will  not  be  the  worse  for  this 
privation.  The  manner  in  which  Diderot^s  library  was 
acquired  by  Catherine,  and  in  which  the  liberality  of  that 
sovereign  shone  so  conspicuous,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.  There  are  2,900  volumes,  roost  of  which 
are  philosophical  works,  that  belonged  to  that  misguided 
writer.  Those  which  formerly  constituted  the  library  of 
the  lively  Abb6  Galiani,  are  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  on  architecture ;  their 
number  is  small.  A  bust  of  Voltaire,  by  Houdon,  deco* 
rates  the  gallery  which  contains  his  books. 
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Here  I  conctiidc  my  superficial,  and,  I  Tear,  too  roetfaik 
dical  description  of  this  vast  and  siiq>rising  Palace,  so 
unaptly  denominnted  a  "  Hermitage,"  which,  instead  of 
courting  retirement  and  tranquil  life,  seems  calculated  to 
excite  the  most  extravagant  notinns  of  gi-andeur  and  l 
ury.  True  it  is  that  the  Imperial  foundress  intended 
this  as  a  place  in  which  she  might  throw  aside  thi 
vereign,  and  even  drew  up  with  her  own  handi 
lations  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  such  a  retreat;  but  th( 
regulations,  a  copy  of  which  is  still  preserved,  hung  up 
in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  shown  to  strangers,  have 
altered  since  her  death,  agreeably  to  the  will  and  pleat 
of  her  successors. 

Not  far  from  the  Hermitage  is  another  colossal  pile  pre- 
senting one  of  its  fronts  to  the  Neva,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  Ihe  Ularble  Palace,  Although  nominally  consi- 
dered as  the  palace  of  tlie  Grand-duke  Constantine,  it  is 
not  inhabited  by  any  person  of  distinction,  nor  does  it 
contain  any  object  worthy  of  attention.  As  a  building  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  richly  gilt  bronze  ornaments,  pro- 
fusely employed  in  its  exterior  ;  the  number  of  marble  co- 
lumns and  pilasters  placed  around  each  of  its  three  stories; 
and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed,  the  basement 
story  being  of  granite,  and  the  rest  cased  with  marble  of  a 
dark  colour.  The  great  staircase  is  by  far  tlie  most 
striking  p»rt  of  the  interior  structure.  It  is  lined  through- 
out with  grey  and  black  marble,  and  a  great  number 
lofty  columns  decorate  its  sides,  or  support  the  rii 
carved  soffit.  Storch,  in  speaking  of  this  palace  as  it 
inl799,  observes  of  its  interior  arrangements,  "that  the  prtn" 
digies  of  enchantment  which  we  read  of  in  the  Tales  of  the 
Genii  are  here  called  forth  into  reality,  and  the  temples 
raised  by  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  our  poets  may  be 
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THE   MARBLE   PALACE, 

dered  as  a.  picture  of  the  marble  palace  which  Jupiter, 
when  the  burden  of  cares  drives  him  from  heaven,  might 
make  his  delightful  abode."  Nothing  of  what  now  re- 
mains in  the  apartments,  except  indeed  some  exquisite 
fresco  pointings,  reminds  one  of  such  Olympian  magnifi- 
cence. The  only  imposing  part  now  left,  is  the  whole  of 
its  exterior  design  and  elevation.  All  that  solidity  and 
massiveness  can  impart  to  an  edifice  designed  to  be,  as 
it  were,  imperishable ;  and  whatever  can  give  splendour 
to  the  more  solid  performance  of  the  architect,  have 
been  unsparingly  employed  in  the  construction  and  deco- 
ration of  this  building.  Whichever  way  the  eye  turns, 
the  objects  on  which  it  rests  are  either  of  marble  or  gilded 
bronze.  The  capital  and  bases  of  the  columns  and  pilasters 
and  the  window-frames  are  of  cast  bronze  highly  gilt.  The 
balustrades  of  the  balconies  on  the  side  towards  the  Neva, 
and  on  that  which  faces  the  street,  are  of  the  same  metal, 
and  have  a  striking  effect,  heightened  by  the  unusually 
large  dimensions  of  the  panes  or  squares  of  fine  plale- 
glass  seen  through  and  above  them.  This  palace,  which 
was  erected  for  one  Imperial  favourite,  witnessed  a  few 
years  afterwards,  within  its  splendid  chambers,  the  death  of 
another.     They  have  since   remained  nearly   uninhabited. 

The  inscription  "  from  grateful  friendship"  placed  on  the 
front,  which  faces  the  Neva,  recorded  the  feelings  that 
had  suggested  its  construction — and  a  golden  medal,  struck 
in  honour  of  the  same  distinguished  individual,  who  first 
inhabited  this  princely  mansion,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Hermitage,  and  represents  Count  Gregory  Oriof, 
as  rivalling  the  fame  of  Curtius  for  having  quelled  ihe  dis- 
turbances of  Moscow,  and  extinguished  the  plague,  which 
raged  in  that  capital.  Another  stately  palace,  belonging  to 
Admiral  Ribas,  to  whom  Catherine  had  confided  the  edu- 
catitraof  Orloff's  son,  Bobrinsky — stands  within  view  of  the 
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Palace,  as  if  to  complete,  by  means  of  associating 
ions,  the  remembrance  of  the  liaison  which  existed 

the  Empress  and  her  favoured  subject. 
ivirope  resounded  at  the  lime  Potemkin  enjoyed  a 
pularjty,  with  tlie  reports  of  the  brilhant  entertain- 
hich  the  conqueror  of  Taurida  gave  to  his  Impe- 
tress,  at  his  magnificent  residence,  situated  on  the 
k  of  the  Neva,  not  far  from  the  Champ  de  Man. 
f  the  arrangements  made  on  that  grand  occasion,  in 
.siatie  splendour  vied  with  European  taste,  still  exist 
tcrior;  and  the  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  re- 
r  the  trouble  of  visiling  Potemkin's  Palace,  since 

the  property  of  the  Crown,  occasionally  inhabited 
impress- mother,  and  called  the  Taurida  Palace. 

building  consists  of  only  a  ground   story,  witli  a 
ne  doric  portico,  behind  which  rises  a  large  cupola. 
ings  extend   considerably  in   front,  and   are   also 
itL'd  with  a  centra!  portico.     The  right  winj^   joins 
of  additional  neat  biiildiiigs  fitted  up  as  dwelling- 
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describe,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  impression  of  astonish- 
ment on  the  reader  which  the  beholder  receives  on  enter- 
ing this  truly  princely  apartment.     The  ball-room  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet   long,    and  seventy-eight   wide. 
The  lateral  or  longest  sides  are  each  formed  by  an  open 
double  colonnade  of  eighteen  Ionic  pillars,  thirty-five  feet 
in  height,  and  nine  feet  in  circumference,  the  shafts  of 
which  are  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  festoons  in  imita- 
tion of  laurel.     In  the  passage  formed  on  each  side  of  the 
room  by  the  double  row  of  columns,  there  are,  at  regular 
distances,  chandeliers  of  cut-glass,  the  lights  of  which  are 
reflected  by  mirrors  of  great  magnitude.     In  the  centre,  a 
superb  lustre,  bearing  sockets  for  seven  hundred  wax  tapers, 
is  suspended  from  the  Ionic  soffit,  which  is  borne  on  a  very 
handsome  cornice  and  frieze,  supported  by  the  two  colon- 
nades.    At  its  extremities  the  room  has  a  circular  form, 
with  large  windows  down  to  the  ground ;  near  them  are 
placed  two  colossal  vases  of  carrara  marble,  and  statues  on 
the  same  large  scale  of  proportion.     Along  the  side  of  the 
room  opposite  the  entrance  is  the  winter-garden,  separated 
from  the  ball-room  by  the  double  row  of  columns  already 
mentioned.     The  extent  of  this  garden,  which,  with  the 
more  magnificent  summer  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  palace,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  very  intelli- 
gent English  gardener,  Mr.  Cowl,  affords  sufficient  space  for 
meandering  gravel-walks,  through  shrubberies,  and  amidit 
flowery  hedges,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  choice  exotics^  aod 
other  specimens  of  the  vegetable  world,  in  all  thar  luxuriant 
variety,  even  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  early  in  December. 

The  apartments  are  numerous,  and  richly  funuahed, 
having  been  recently  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  part  of 
the  Imperial  family.  A  theatre  is  connected  with  them, 
in  which  the  front  parapet  of  the  boxes  is  made  of  solid  cut 
crystal,  with  a  contrivance  to  admit  lights  behind  them,  so 
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diice  at  night  a  dazzling  splendour  around   the 
Every  part  of  this  Imperial  mansion,  together 
winter-garden,  is  heated  by  flues  and  stoves;   and 
face  of  nature,  seen  through  the  large  windows  of 
room,  or  the  glass  walls  of  the  inner  garden,  looks 
vith  the  severily  of  a  northern  winter,  the  genial 
dthin,  the  fragant  odours  of  the  blooming  shrubs, 
plicity  of  enchanting  objects,  and  the  recollections 
]h  themselves  to  this  magic  spot,  seem,  for  a  mo- 
transport  you  in  imagination   to  the  palace  and 
jf  Arm  i  da. 

i  the  Imperial  palaces  hitherto  enumerated  and 
,  his  present  Majesty  possesses  another,  situated 
evskoi  Trospekt,  on  the  quay  of  the  Fontanka, 
bridge  AnitchkofF,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
ace  belonged  to  his  Majesty  as  Grand-duke,  and 
able  for  its  handsome  exterior,  as  well  as  for  the 
cabinets  appertaining  lo  it,  in  which  the  private 
of  the    Emperor,  the    Imperial    robes,   and    the 
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Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  imposing  magnitude  of  the  entire  edifice.  Co- 
lossal statues,  emblematic  of  religion,  are  seen  within  the 
spacious  intercolumniations  uf  a  magnificent  and  deep  por- 
tico, terminated  by  another,  which  is  placed  against  the 
principal  story,  and  is  supported  by  a  bold  and  massive 
rusticated  basement.  It  is  incredible  how  much  the  care 
taken  to  keep  the  exterior  of  all  these  stone  or  stuccoed 
buildings,  constantly  of  an  unsoiled  and  delicate  white 
tint,  tends  to  heighten  the  striking  effect  which  the  sight 
of  them  cannot  fail  to  produce  on  the  imagination  of  a 
stranger.  This  handsome  edifice  is  by  Trombara,  an  Ita~ 
Han  architect. 

But  the  triumph  of  modern  architecture  in  St.  Peters- 
burg i»  the  palace  begun  and  completed  under  the  late  Em- 
peror, and  now  occupied  by  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  and 
hence  called  Palais  Michel.  The  architect  of  this  import- 
ant and  recent  embellishment  of  the  capital,  Mons.  Rossi, 
was  so  kind  as  to  accompany  me  in  my  visit  to  it,  and 
presented  me  with  some  original  drawings,  made  on  a 
large  scale,  of  the  elevation,  sections,  and  plans  of  the 
building,  with  its  extensive  offices,  elegant  riding-house, 
and  pleasure-grounds.  By  means  of  these,  and  with  his 
personal  assistance,  I  was  enabled  to  take  the  following 
notes  on  the  spot,  and  also  to  procure  a  sketch  of  the  fa^de 
of  the  palace,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  plate  to  the 
second  voliime  of  these  Travels. 

The  choice  of  a  situation  for  erecting  a  stately  residence, 
intended  for  the  use  of  his  Imperial  younger  brother,  was 
left  by  the  late  Emperor  to  Monsieur  Rossi  himself,  who  si 
lected  the  present  spot,  which  was  formerly  a  morass.  By  the 
elevation  of  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  present  day, 
the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  a  garden  and  pleasure- 
grounds  behind  it,  and  the  formation  of  a  large  square  in 
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ited  in  tlic  centre  in  the  English  etyle,  and  flanked 
some  private  mansions  on  three  of  its  sides;  toge- 
the  opening  of  new  and  line  streets  leading  to  it — 
tint  architect  has  given  to  this  part  of  the  citj  a 

which  at  once  strikes  the  stranger,  and  in  a  par- 
inner  arrests  his  attention.     No  choice  of  situation 

more  liappy,  whether  in  reference  to  the  palace 
Jignified  individual  who  was  to  occupy  it,  or  to 
tr  of  the  town  which  it  so  materially  embellishes, 
nee  from  the  Imperial  palaces,  the  cathedral,  and 

public  walks,  is  inconsiderable.     The  house   is 

short  way  Iwtween  the  Imperial  mews  on  the 
,t,  and  the  castle  formerly  occupied  by  the  unfor- 
uj  on  the  east ;  and  its  extensive  pleasure-grounds 
the  quay  of  the  .^oika  canal,  which  separates 
71  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  summer-gardens. 
■U'  h^mdsnmo  sijnari:  in  front  of  the  palace,  a  wide 
iiittTiiifd  lo  be  o|>cned  facing  il,  which  will  pa^s 
lif  Catholic  and  Armenian  churclu'S,  and,  crosHng 
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is  united  to  the  latter  by  pavilions,  without  any  interrup- 
tion in  the  line  of  communication  ;  and  by  its  projection 
toward  rbe  wings,  forms,  with  the  main  body  of  the  build- 
ing, a.  spacious  court,  which  is  separated  from  the  street  by 
a  lofty  railing  of  cast  iron,  connected  by  colossal  pillars, 
representing  fascice,  in  which  the  beauty  of  workmanship 
equals  the  richness  of  the  desif^.  In  the  centre  of  this 
railing,  four  square  granite  piers,  surmounted  by  handsome 
trophies,  form  the  grand  entrance  into  the  court,  around 
which  the  carriages  drive  on  the  left  or  right  side,  and  set 
down  under  a  covered  archway  in  front  of  the  ground  or 
basement  story.  This  story,  rusticated  by  horizontal  lines 
only,  and  very  lofty,  contains  on  the  left  the  ordinary 
dwelling  apartments  of  the  Grand- duchess,  and  on  the 
right  those  of  the  Grand-duke.  The  windows,  by  their 
boldness  and  size,  bespeak  the  magnitude  of  those  apart- 
ments. Upon  the  basement  story  is  placed  the  state  floor, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  an  octostyle  portico  in  the 
centre,  of  the  greatest  beauty,  resting  on  the  rusticated 
archway  of  the  ground  story,  and  having  on  each  side  of 
it  a  series  of  seven  handsome  pillars,  continued  as  far  as  the 
pavilions,  with  seven  lofty  arched  windows,  one  in  each 
intercolumniation.  The  order  is  not  crowned  either  by  a 
second  floor  or  an  attic,  but  by  an  entablature  of  rich  con- 
struction, under  which  and  above  the  windows  a  wide  space 
intervenes,  which  is  filled  up  with  a  running  bas-relief.  The 
portico  is  surmounted  by  a  well-proportioned  pediment, 
and  an  elegant  balustrade  runs  along  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing and  conceals  the  roof.  The  two  large  pavilions  consist 
likewise  of  a  ground  and  state  floor,  in  continuation  of  those 
t  the  main  building,  to  which  they  are  united,  and  beyond 
Aiich  they  project  several  feet.  On  the  state  floor  of  these 
jkvilions  there  are  no  pillars,  and  only  three  windows,  the 
Hire  of  which  is  a  triple  Venetian  arched  window,  rising 
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:liitrave  of  the  entablature,  and  contrasting  favour- 
1  the  surrounding  objects.     The  wings  are  of  the 
ier,  and  rise  a  little  higher  than  one-half  of  the  ele- 
the  main  building.    That  part  of  each  wing  which 
e  street  is  very  extensive,  and  presents  a  Doric  co- 
half-fluted,  of  the  utmost  elegance  of  proportions, 
nes9  of  execution.     A  large  porie  coc/i^re,  in  the 
each  of  tliese,  serves  for  the  more  ordinary  ingress 
is  of  the  inmates  of  the  palace  and  their  carriages, 
tl  entrance  ia  the  fore-court  being  only  used  on 

interior,  (his  imposing  structure  combines  every 

terial,  and  a  profusion  of  other  means,  directed  by 
ate  skill,  and  the  purest  taste,  could  accomplish, 
om  that,  in  a  princely  palace  of  such  magnitude, 
!if;emeiit  of  its   diffLTent  parts   can    be    made    to 
iuly    "'itli  convenit-nce, — display   of  architectural 
with   iitihty.     In  the  present  instance,  however. 
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Achilles  and  Hector,  by  Russian  sculptors,  decorate  this 
part  of  the  building,  and  the  lofty  walls  bear  a  running 
fascia  of  bas-relief,  of  beautiful  execution.  The  general  effect, 
however,  is  much  diminished  by  the  substitution  of  a  slender 
common  iron  bannister,  covered  with  a  narrow  mahogany 
hand-rail,  placed  along  the  stairs  instead  of  a  massive  bronze 
or  marble  balustrade,  called  for  by  the  colossal  proportions 
of  every  other  part.  The  presence  of  the  commonest  sort  of 
three  burner  Argand  lamps,  cased  in  tin,  suspended  between 
the  columns  of  the  three-sided  gallery,  by  which  the  stair- 
case is  lighted  at  night,  is  also  injurious  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  whole.  Here,  nothing  short  of  some  colossal  bronze 
candelabra  ought  to  have  been  introduced.  These  are  de* 
fects  arising  rather  from  a  spirit  of  economy,  than  from  an 
inccmgruous  taste ;  and  will  probably  be,  as  they  are  hap- 
pily susceptible  of  being,  rectified  at  some  future  period. 

I  must  abandon  the  task  of  even  attempting  to  deli- 
neate the  manner  in  which  the  magnificent  suite  of  state- 
rooms appeared  fitted  up  as  they  burst  upon  me  in  suc- 
cession, while  walking  over  this  extensive  mansion  in 
company  with  M.  Rosri  and  one  of  the  superintendent 
officers  of  rank  in  the  establishment.  Every  style  and 
combination  of  architectural  decoration,  in  the  form  of 
the  rooms,  the  introduction  of  columns,  the  composition 
of  chimney-pieces,  the  dimensions  of  the  architraves  and 
piers  to  the  doors,  the  direction  of  friezes,  the  projection 
of  cornices,  and  the  situation  of  caryatides  have  been  laid 
under  contribution,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior 
of  this  mansion.  Ornamental  modem  painting  too  has 
seldom,  if  at  all,  been  carried  to  such  perfection  as  in 
this  case  by  Scotti,  Vighi,  and  Medici  —  three  artists, 
each  in  his  different  department  far  superior  to  the 
majority  of  decorative  fresco  and  oil-painters  of  modem 
ItiUy.     The  ceilings  or  plafonds  of  the  former  are  exquir 
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luliful,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.      If  the 
irt  of  the   rooms  has  been  so  carefully  attended 
lower  part  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  neglected. 
>rs  are  inlaid  with  rose-wood,  ebony,  mahogany, 
■r  handsome  woods  from  Carelia,  as  well  as  from 
parts.     The    walls    of  the    largest    rooms   are   of 
,  imitating   the   yellow   eiena,   the  porto  venere, 
L-  antito,  or  the  finest  polished  and  white  carrara 
In    most    of   these   rooms,  columns  or  pilasters 
ent  orders  of  architecture,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
rbles,   have  been  intro<luced,  surmounted  by  gilt 
In  ihe  smaller  apartments,  costly  hangings  and 
i  cover  the  walls ;  and  in  all  of  them,  mirrors  of 
ng  magnilude,  pier-tables,  vases,  and  superb  can- 
handsome  fauteiiih,   and   rich   carpets,    lackered 
irilliant,   polished,  carved,  and  divided  by  gilded 
nto  (iniicls,  and  damask  curtains,  impart  lliat   high 
rul'nmKni(i.-encf   lo  the  whole,  which  one  expects 
in,  and  wliicli  so  wi^ll  heconies  the  residence  of  a 
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is  divided  into  panels  on  a  blue  ground,  each  panel  con- 
taining several  interesting  groups  and  arabesque  paint- 
ings by  Scotti,  delightfully  executed.  The  cornice  is 
carved  in  the  most  masterly  style,  and  the  happy  mix- 
ture of  white  and  gold,  with  the  blue  tint  of  the  room, 
is  particularly  effective.  The  floor  is  skilfully  inlaid  with 
foreign  wood ;  and  the  most  splendid  mirrors,  placed  in 
difibrent  parts  of  the  room,  multiply  the  enchanting  objects 
to  an  infinite  series.  The  fauteuilsy  the  draperies,  and 
curtains,  of  the  richest  materials,  complete  the  decorations 
of  the  apartment. 

The  Great  Hall,  or  Principal  State  Room,  is  that  on 
which  Signor  Rossi  has  bestowed  all  his  ingenuity,  estro 
architettonico^  and  classical  taste.  It  is  an  oblong  apartment 
of  considerable  length,  supported  at  each  end  by  two  de- 
tached Corinthian  columns  and  an  architrave.  The  wall  op- 
posite to  the  windows,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  sides  of 
this  parallelogram,  has  three  divisions.  The  centre,  or  the 
largest,  is  occupied  by  the  chimney,  surmounted  by  a  mirror 
of  unusual  dimensions,  richly  framed.  The  two  lateral  di- 
visions, covered  with  beautiful,  even,  and  highly  polished 
scagliola,  of  a  dazzling,  and  of  the  purest  white,  and  distin- 
guished by  pilasters  likewise  of  white  scagliola,  are  embel- 
lished by  groups  of  figures,  four  feet  high,  painted  in  oil, 
the  production  of  Vighi,  who  has  the  merit  of  having 
discovered  the  only  process  in  existence  for  permanently 
fixing  oil-painting  on  the  smooth  surface  of  white  marble. 
These  figures  are  represented  on  arabesque  supports, 
which,  with  other  panelling  ornaments,  are  painted  in  the 
richest  gold,  on  the  white  scagliola,  by  the  same  artist. 
At  each  end  of  the  room  another  large  mirror  is  placed, 
to  add  splendour  to  the  whole ;  and  here  also  other  my« 
thological  groups  are  seen  painted  in  the  same  style,  and  on 
the  same  kind  of  white  and  polished  ground.  The  plafond  is 
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i  with  a  profusion  of  gold  arabesque  figures  painted 
The  cornice  is  bold  and  rich,  the  white  colour  of 
s  relieved  in  a  masterly  manner  by  the  gold.     Below 
TOW  frieze  runs  round  the  room  on  the  marble  walls, 
a  ground  of  solid  gold,  over  which  are  painted  white 
How  flowers,   shaded   with   a  mellow  brown.      The 
■ut  is  desij^ned  with  large  roses  and  octagonal  divi- 
marked    by  inlaid  woods  of  very  expensive  kinds. 
n  the  windows  sUnd  very  handsome  pier-tables,  the 
F  which  are  of  a  beautifully  coloured  opaque  blue 
more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.     In  the  ioterval 
11  the  columns,  at  each  end  of  tlie  room,  is  placed 
rb  sofa,  richly  embroidered,  and  the  hanging  and 
3  of  the  windows,  as  well  as  the  covers  of  the  ann- 
are   of  corresponding  materials.     At   each   of  the 
ngles  stands  a  magnificent  candelabrum  composed  of 
piL'ccs  of  Siberiiin  jasper,  of  great  beauty,  and  of 
very  skilfully  worked  and  blended  with  the  jas^per. 
State    Bed-room   has  lost   its  original   appellation 
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the  simplicity  of  its  omamenta,  and  thp  very  pleasing  effect 
of  its  panelled  walls  of  white  scagliola,  equally  dazzling 
with  that  in  the  principal  state-room;  but,  unhke  it,  free 
from  all  rich  decoration,  and  embellished  merely  by  gar- 
lands of  roses,  painted  in  oil  on  its  polished  surface  by 
the  same  artists,  Vighi  and  Scotti. 

This  style  of  painting  in  oil,  and  gilding  on  white  scag- 
liolo,  has  not  been  employed  so  successfully  any  where  else 
as  it  has  been  in  St.  Petersburgh  within  the  last  few  years. 
Rossi  has  the  merit  of  having  introduced  it;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  if  used  sparingly  and  judiciously  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  great,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  effective  kinds 
of  internal  decoration.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England, 
having  learned  from  report  the  existence  of  the  splendid 
room  just  described,  in  which  that  style  of  decoration  bad 
been  so  successfully  adopted,  with  that  anxiety  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  elegant  arts  and  exquisite  taste  for 
them,  which  have  ever  distinguished  him,  caused  an  appli- 
cation to  be  made,  through  the  Russian  ambassador,  for  a 
specimen  of  the  while  scaghola,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  ornamented  by  gilding  and  paintings  in  oil.  A  square 
block,  of  a  moderate  size,  of  this  species  of  scagliola,  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Rossi,  and  painted  by 
Scotti  and  Vighi  while  I  was  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  process  employed.  This 
specimen  reached  this  country  two  or  three  months  ago, 
and  was  inspected  by  the  King,  by  whose  command  it  w.os 
delivered  over  to  Mr.  Nash,  who,  I  understand,  does  not 
think  favourably  of  it.  Probably  the  effect  of  so  small  a 
specimen  is  very  different  from  that  produced  by  an  entire 
and  very  large  room  decorated  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
that  circumstance  would  account  for  that  able  architect 
differing  in  opinion  from  every  person  who  has  seen  the 
apartments  themselves  as  to  the  value,  merit,  and  beauty  of 
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)ccss.     Certain  it  is,  that  do  such  white  scagliola  has 
been  produced  in  this  country,  either  by  the  ItaHati 
■lish  manufacturers;  and  still  less  have  ornamental 
-s  succeeded  in  doing  that  upon  the  surface  of  scsg- 
fhich   Scotti   and  Vighi   have  effected.      It  is  to  be 

therefore,  that  when,  by  means  of  repeated  trials, 
in  liiis  country  shall  have  succeeded   in    both  pro- 
and  a  room  of  handsome  proportions  and  construc- 
lall  have  been  decorated  with  them,  the  intelligent 
ct  before. mentioned  will  see  reasons  to  alter  his  pre- 
linion.*     In  attempting  to  manufacture   the   white 
!a,  care  is  to  he  taken  to  select  the  proper  species  of 
er  necessary  for  its  composition.     It  was  not  until 

Rossi    discovered  a    particular    sort    of  alabaster, 
in  great  abundance  in  the  government  of  Kazan, 
ley  succeeded  in  St.  Petersburgh  in  forming  that 
'ul  white  seagliola,  free  from  the  slightest  tint  of  any 
or  soil,  and  with  a  surface  smooth,  hif;hly  jwlisheii, 
t  waved  like  the  surface  of  ordinary  scngliola  walls. 
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was  feared  that  she  might  not  soon  recover.  Those  of  the 
Grand-duke  are  on  the  principal  story,  and  command  from 
the  back  of  the  building  a  magnificent  view  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  and  the  distant  Neva.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  them,  as  the  Prince  hates  ostentation.  I  observed 
a  very  large  square  sitting-room  with  several  large  tables, 
and  a  plain  camp-bed,  placed  behind  a  screen,  in  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  room,  on  which  the  Grand-duke  gene- 
rally sleeps.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  suite  of  rooms, 
including  a  well-assorted  and  neat  library,  every  thing 
bespeaks  the  greatest  simplicity.  Where,  however,  the 
Prince  has  displayed  pomp  and  parade  is  in  the  suite  of 
apartments  immediately  below  these  and  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  which  there  is  a  rich  and  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  ancient  and  modem  armour,  uniforms,  military 
caps,  accoutrements,  arms,  and  every  kind  of  artillery  and 
warlike  weapons,  kept  in  the  highest  order,  and  neatly 
arranged,  forming  a  coup  d'ail^  unique  of  its  kind.  These 
are  the  principal  objects  on  which  the  Grand-duke  loves 
to  bestow  his  attention ;  and  he  spares  no  pains  to  bring 
together  whatever  may  suggest  improvement,  or  useful 
changes,  in  a  department  which  is  in  a  degree  confided  to 
his  care  by  the  sovereign.  From  these  apartments  a 
private  communication  leads  to  the  riding-house, — ^a  hand- 
some and  spacious  building. 

The  splendid  palace  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  a  faint  description,  was  begun  in  1819)  and  com- 
fdeted  and  first  inhabited  about  the  middle  of  1825.  It 
cost  about  seventeen  millions  of  roubles,  including  every 
species  of  ornament,  furniture,  and  other  objects  either  of 
show  or  utility.  The  furniture  is  almost  wholly  the  work 
of  Russians ;  and  the  design  of  every  part  of  it  is  from 
the  inventive  genhis  of  Rossi.  Several  bronze  candelabra 
by  Zacharoff,  upwards  of  twelve  feet  high,  containing 
branches  for  thirty-six  lights,  are  deserving  in  an  especial 
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manaer  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  as  no  artist,  whet 
French,  English,  or  Italiau,  can  boast  of  being  able  tn 
produce  any  thing  more  exquisite.  Nothing  can  be  more 
creditable  to  the  mechanical  skill  and  handicraft  of  ihi; 
Russians,  than  the  vast  and  rich  assemblage  of  a  variely 
of  objects  contained  in  this  palace. 

On  the  day  of  its  inauguration,  the  late  Emperor,  stand- 
ing at  the  great  entrance  door,  under  the  portico,  receivrd 
his  Imperial  brother,  and  having  offered  him  bread  aod  salt 
on  a  golden  salver,  according  to  the  ancient  maDner  of  the 
RussisDB,  welcomed  him  to  a  mansion,  which  was  to  be  hence 
forward  his  own — the  gift  of  his  sovereign  and  brother. 

Let  us  now  contrast  with  this  long  list  of  sumptuous 
palaces,  in  which  have  resided  tlie  successors  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  humble  dwelling  of  that  exlraordinary  man, 
religiously  preserved,  and  with  proper  feelings  of  pride 
shown  to  strangers,  by  the  inhabitants  of  hia  Imperii 
capital.  This  testimonial  of  Peter's  simplicity  of  manaen 
and  freedom  from  ostentation  exists  on  a  small  island  neti 
the  citadel.  It  is  constructed  of  wood,  and  consists  of  a 
sitting  and  a  bed-room,  and  a  dining  parlour.  In  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  destructive  effects  of  the  weather,  an 
arcade  made  of  bricks  has  been  thrown  over  it>  with  wbUs 
which  surround  its  various  parts,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
admit  a  full  view  of  the  wooden  dwelling  in  all  directions: 
there  is  a  neat  garden  round  the  cottage,  and  a  boat,  made 
by  Peter  himself,  is  suspended  to  one  of  the  walls.  In  this 
humble  abode,  the  conqueror  of  the  most  valorous  natioa 
of  the  North  in  bis  time,  the  founder  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
passed  many  of  his  days.  Convenience  has  not  been  studied 
in  this  fragile  structure,  and  every  part  bespeaks  how  little 
care  had  been  bestowed  in  its  erection.  Peter,  ever  full  of 
his  vast  and  glorious  projects,  seldom  absent  from  his 
hordes  of  artificers,  whom   he  encouraged   and   animal 
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not  only  by  words  and  rewards,  but  by  his  own  example, 
had  no  leisure  for  thinking  of  erecting  a  more  commodious 
and  splendid  habitation  for  himself.  It  was  shelter  he 
wanted,  and  cared  not  for  palaces. 


iHiiiy 


rrr-' 


Cottage  af  Pater  the  Great,  and  Summer  Palace. 

He  did,  however,  construct  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva 
a  summer  residence,  somewhat  more  important  than  his 
wooden  house,  on  a  spot  near  what  are  now  called  the  Sum- 
mer GardeuR,  which  were  planted  about  the  same  lime.  That 
rendence  is  still  in  existence  ;  but  neither  from  its  exterior 
appeanuice  nor  its  internal  arrangements,  does  it  differ  from 
the  plainest  moderate  sized  house  of  a  private  individual, 
such  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  Holland,  a  short 
distance  from  the  cities.  This  was  the  Summer  Palace  of 
the  Founder  of  the  Russian  Monarchy. 
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Maloi  Kalinkinoi  mi»t,  tur  k  Omol 

Calhtrine.  Q.^ 

Maloi   Konouohennni,  nrJs  dea  Ebb* 

riea,  »ur  le  Canal  Catherine.  1-13. 
Manouiloff  most  h  A'assili-OstruS'. 
MatiBoffmcwt,  «ur  la  PriaehkQ.  M-8. 
MikbailoftJcoi,  »ur  la  Meika.  K-H. 
MoakDrakoi,  tark  Can.  de  iHOe.  Q-19. 
Narfahoi,  tur  le  Canal  de  vUk.  P^. 
Nikolflkoi,  «ur  (e  Canal  Kroukt/.  N-IO- 
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Novoi    Kr^tof^koi^    stir   la    Grande 

Nevka.  B-7. 

Novoi  Kamennoi  (noiiveau  pont  de 

pierre)  9ur  k  Canal  de  ville.    0-15. 
Novoi  Galernoi.  I*^-  Quart.  d'Amir. 
Offitserskoi^  sur  la  Gloukhoi  ritschkd, 

grande  rue  des  officiers.  L-5. 

Omtserskoi,  «tir  le  Can.Kroukof.  M-10 
Panteleimon  most.  I-H. 

Pekaloff,  9ur  le  Can.  Catherine,  N-10. 
Pervoi  Kroukof,  sur  le  Canal  Krou- 

kof,  quai  de  la  Neva.  L-10. 

Pervoi  most^  sur  la  Tch^moi  r4tchk^, 

(Quartier  de  Vibourg  )  D-15. 

Pervoi  Tarakanofskoi  most,  sur  la  Ta- 

rakanqfka,  0-9. 

P^rsbourgskoi  most.  Q.  Petersbourg. 
Pikaloff  most.  Quart.  Amir.  4.  N-10. 
Politseiakoi  most,  sur  la  Moika,  Per- 
spective de  Nevskoi.  K-13. 
Pota^oueff  most:  sur  la  Maika,  pr^ 

de  la  Nouvelle-HoUande.  M-10. 
Pratchechnoi,  sur  la  Fontanka,  H-14. 
Sadovoi,  sur  la  Tchh-noi  r^tchk^  (Ka- 

r^tnoi  Quart.)  N-19. 

Sadovoi  most^  rue  des  jardins,  sur  la 

Moika,  1-13. 

Samsoniefskoi,  sur  la  Grande  Nevka, 

pour  aller  k  Vibourg .  F-14. 

Scnlisselbourgskoi,  sur    la    Tch^mai 

rStchke  (Kar^tnoi  Quart.)  N- 1 9. 
S^^nofskoi  most,  sur  la  Fontanka, 

rue  aux  pois.  N-13. 

Siline  most,  sur  la  Karpqfka.  D-11. 
Sim^nofskoi  most,  sur  la  F(mtanka, 

pres  de  la  Makhovoie.  K- 1 5. 

Sinnjri  most,  sur  la  Moika,  L-1 1. 

Sm^hnoi,  sur  le  Canal  Kroukof  ,  0-11. 
Soukharhoi  most,  sur  la  Moika.  M-9. 
Spuvoroff  most,  sur  la  Grande  Neva, 

pres  du  Jardin  d'^t^.  G-H-13. 

Stroganofskoi  most,  sur   la    Grande 

Nevka,  k  Kamennoi-Ostroff.  A  •  1 1 . 
Tchemicheff  most,  sur  la  Fontanka, 

pres  du  march^  k  la  volaille.  M-14. 
Tchougounnoi  most.  N-8. 

Tcboutchkoff  most,  sur  la  Petite  Neva, 

au  bout  de  la  rere  ligne  de  VassUi- 

Ostroff.  H-9. 

TorgjDvoi,  sur  le  Canal  Kroukof,  N-lo! 
Tretiy  Tarakanofskoi  most,  sur    la 

Tarakanofka,  Q-9. 

Voakr^nskoi,  sur  la  Grande  N6va, 

du  c6t^  de  la  Tauride.  H-17. 


Vosn^sen^oi  most,  sur  le  Canal  Ca-^ 

therine,  rue  du  pont  bleu.  M-11. 
Vtoroi   Kroukof  most,  sur  le  Canal 

Kroukof  rue  des  Galeres.  L-IO. 
Vtoroi  Tarakanofskoi,  sur  la  Taraka^ 

nofka,  P-9 

Vtoroi  most,  sur  la  Tchernoi  r^tehk^. 

^Quartier  de  Vibourg. )  D-15. 

Yelaghinskoi,  sur  la  Grande  Nevka, 

vis-a-vis  Cr^stofsky.  B.  C-7. 

Pont  Bleu,  sur  la  Moika,  rue  Vosne- 

senski.  L-11. 

Pont  de  Casan,  Perspective  NevskoL 

L-I3L 
Pont  en  chalnes  pour  pistons,  sur  la 

Moika,  L-11. 

Nouveau  Pont  en  chatnes,   pour  les 

pistons,  pr^  de  la  Banque,  sur  le 

Canal  Catherine.  L-1 3. 

Pont  de  Panteleimon.  1-14. 

Pont  de  Cr&tofski.  C-9. 

Nouveau  Pont  de  Cr^tofski.  B-7. 
Nouveau  pont  de  pierres,  sur  le  Canal 

de  ville,  0-15. 

Pont  des  Grandes-Ecuries.  I- IS. 

Pont  des  Petites-Ecuries.  1-13. 

Pont  d']saac,pres  du  S^nat-Dirigeant, 

pour  aller  a  Vassili-Ostroff.  I£-ll. 
Pont  du  Jardin.  1-13. 

Pont  de  Pierres,  rue  aux  pois.  M-13. 
Pont  de  Police,  sur  la  Moika,  Perspec- 
tive de  Nevskoi.  L-1 3. 
Pont  Rouge,  sur  la  Moika,  rue  au^ 

pois.  L-12. 

Pont   de  SouvorofP,    sur   la    Grande 

Neva,  H-13. 


PRINCIPAL  STREETS. 
De  I'Amiraut^.  K-12  k  N-14. 

Grande  rue  des  Ecuries.  K-13. 

Fonarnaya.  M-l  1  li  N-9. 

Fourchtatskaya.  1-16  ^  1-17. 

Galemaya.  L-9  ^  K- 1 1 . 

Gorpkhovaya,  aux  pois.  K-12  ^  N-14. 
Gretetskaya.  M-16  a  N-15. 

Hochpitalnaya  linia.  O- 1 3  a  P- 1 4. 
Italianskaya.  K-15^17. 

Grande  rue  des  Jardins.  M- 13  li  L-1 4. 
Petite  rue  des  Jardins.  K-L-14. 

J^aterinskoi  prospect.  N-O-1 1- 1 2. 
Grande  M^chtchanskaya.  L-13  li  M-i  1. 
Petite  M^htchanskaya.  M-12. 

Grande  Millionne.  1-19  i  13. 

Petite  Millionne.  K-12. 


PRIHOIPAL  8TRBBTS. 


Gnnde  MbnlHii.  K-lS&L-ll. 

Pstito  Monkd.  L-IS  k  K-19. 

Gniidaiuedesofllflian.N-14  k  M-15. 
Aut^leiiiioiiii^a.  I- 16. 

BedhtdionnayL  1-19. 

Fenpeetiva  oe  l*lle  6m  Apothioiires. 

C:M)-18-13. 
Ftespeetiva  de  Gatii0rliikof.N-O-i  1-18 
JPanpective  d'lmxuStkdL  O^P- 1 1 . 

Fonpective  de  Ramennoi-Oiferaft 

G-lS&B-ll. 

.  Penqpeetive  de  Im  Litaiiie.L-15  k  H.15. 

Fenpeetive  de  Nerdcol.  K-18  k  Nl9. 

PflnpeeUve  de  Paeilioff.  O-9&N10. 

Gnnde  Penpeotive  k  VaMili-OBtnifi 

M-5  &  1-10. 
Ampective  de  THuniiko^-Selo.O  &  Q-ls 
Petite  Perspective  de  Vaanli-OBtroff. 

I-H-7-8. 
POipeetive  de  Voriktenekjr. 

L-11AO-1& 
PMite  Peftehednye.  JS-F-is. 

Grande  Podiatdieidksye.  O-ll  k  L-il. 


Petite  Podiatcheakaye.  M-IL 

Pekroffidcaira.  E-F-11. 

Foeadalamu  E-F.l»l& 

Pert  dea  Pjrroacaphea.  N-& 

'^   dAndaia  L-9AK-1I. 
d  da  Gauid  Catherine.  0-9  k  1-13. 

tt  de  la  Cimr.  1-19  k  H-13. 

de  la  Fontanka.  0-8  k  H-14. 
Gagarin 


deiaMoika. 
fiidoTaya. 
Samgaontefgkaya. 
Senpeerakaya. 
SinuoQolkaya. 
SIonoTaya, 
Strftniannaya. 
Tavritdieakaya. 


H-15  k  is. 

M^  k  1-14 

HAK^ia. 

F-16AA-14i 

l^Uk  K.14. 

K-IJ. 

L-17  k  K-18. 

L-16  k  L-16. 

H-17A1-17. 


Tdienddieff  pdr^cmlok.  L-13  k  M-14 
Voakrtenakava  naibtoJnaya.H-1 7  Alt. 
Roe  de  Vean&enakaya.  K-O-11. 

ZakarieAksya.  H-ie  k  17. 

Petite  Zeleuinya.  E-8. 
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